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Maca is fat, fair, and close on forty. 
Her disposition, now mild and mo- 
therly, was dashed in youth with a 
touch of acerbity, sometimes suddenly 
varying the sweetness of her aspect 
with a curl of disdain or a gleam of 
fierceness. Like Pallas, Britomart, 
Britannia, and other belligerent young 
virgins, she went forth glorying in 
her keen weapons and bright armour ; 
she would strike an adversary’s shield 
as Ivanhoe struck Bois - Guilbert’s, 
with the sharp end of her lance till it 
rung again; and the foe thus chal- 
lenged would, if a craven, cower out of 
sight, but if worthy of her steel, would 
meet her in mid career, and blows 
_ Were struck with which not only the 
lists but the whole world re-echoed. 
Now she applauds with equanimity, 
and chides with tenderness. A certain 
Crutch, once the terror of evil-doers, 
after long leaning idle in the chim- 
ney corner, is become a treasured relic 
to be gazed on with reverence, but 
hever more strong to support or swift 
to smite. Such forbearance, admir- 
ably according with the dignity of the 
matron Maga, and with the stateli- 
ness of her full-blown presence, has 
not been without ill consequences. All 
Cockaigne echoes with shrill voices 
like a marsh filled with frogs on a 
summer’s evening. A cockney may 
no longer be called a cockney, nor a 
fool a fool, but each must be apos- 
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trophised in a polite periphrasis. The 
chivalry of periodical writing has lost 
some dash and brillianecy since the 
laws of the combat place buttons on 
the foils; the fiercer spirits miss the 
excitement of the game of earnest— 
meek men in spectacles venture into 
the ring once sacred to the grim yet 
graceful athlete, victor in a hundred 
fights—the combatants pique them- 
selves on being (ha, ha!) open to 
conviction, and fight in the courteous 
spirit of Aberdeen as War Minister, 
and Dundas at Odessa. The stream 
of thought, no longer vigorously im- 
pelled through the channel of partisan- 
ship, is diffused in wide pools over the 
flats of liberalism and _ toleration, 
where public opinion may hang, Nar- 
cissus-like, over its own reflection, but 
where there is none of the rush, the 
ripple, nor the cataract, that lent pic- 
turesqueness to the earlier course of 
the flood. Impetuosity has given 
place to a calm, where no breeze 
breaks the mirrored images.. Not so 
when Maga, heavenly maid, was 
young. 

Thirty years ago the world had far 
other objects of interest than now. 
That fine elderly gentleman, your 
father, sir, and that charming old lady, 
to whom you are equally indebted 
for your being, whose silvered hair 
beneath her cap lends beauty to 
wrinkles, and invests her faded coun- 
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tenance with. the mellow richness and 
melancholy charm of the later autumn, 
remember a state of things which ap- 
pears to us dim and distant as the 
golden age, or the time when the Sau- 
rians wallowed at Brighton. They 
remember an era previous to the Peace 
Society, when Brougham, to whom 
years have brought the philosophie 
mind, shone with fierce and fitful 
brightness in the Blue-and-Yellow, 
coruscating into the most eccentric 
and many - coloured sparks — when 
Pam was young as well as gay—when 
the Whigs were acquiring instead of 
losing confidence is Lael ohn—when 
Wordsworth’s reputation as a poet was 
still matter of dispute—when Byron 
had just shot athwart the globe like a 
meteor, and vanished, leaving mankind 
still rubbing their eyes, dazed with 
the glare—when the novels of Scott 
perplexed the world with the mystery 
of their authorship—and when Mac- 
aulay, the present poet, politician, es- 
sayist, historian, was alluded to as “a 
young gentleman who ought to make 
a figure in the world.”—(Noctes, p. 
60.) 

Well, in those times, from which we 
have steamed so far ahead, and to see 
which we look across an abyss deep- 
ened by volcanic political changes— 
Reform’ bills, Catholic emancipations, 
Education bills, Repeal of Corn Laws, 
French empires, and the like yawning 
fissures,—by revolutions in literature, 
heralded (not to mention portentous 
foreign apparitions) by the mournful 
shade of Tennyson, the genial sprite 
of Dickens, the dismal prophecies of 
Thomas Carlyle, and the impish ubi- 
quity of cheap editions; and vast 
upheavings in science and art, whence 
have had birth railways, steamboats, 
photographs, electric telegraphs — 
there still existed a ‘race of beings 
known to many in our land by the 
name of Tories, now recognised princi- 
pally in fossilised specimens. If a 
man’s heart were fine and his preju- 
dices strong,—if he bore in the main 
features of his character distinct traces 
of relationship to the Bayards and De 
Coverleys,—if his natural refinement 
caused him to revolt at popular forms 
of government and their results—such, 
for instance, as the sad spectacle of a 
lettered and polished gentleman, proud 
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as Coriolanus, suing, cap in hand, the 
mob for their most sweet voices—you 
had a specimen of the better type of 
Tory; and if to these elements were 
added scholastic learning, high intel- 
lect, rich humour, fine wit, and gor- 
geous imagination, you had a first- 
class man of that type. Place that 
man in a position where he mingles 
much and intimately with the most 
distinguished characters of the day, 
and where his duty no less than his 
taste impels him to be conversant 
with all questions of contemporary 
politics, literature, and art—let his 
opinions be conveyed in the form of 
dialogues between characters based in 
truth but coloured by imagination, 
where philosophy and metaphysics, 
and public men and measures and 
poetry, all lightly and forcibly touched 


_with the free hand of a master who 


can afford to sport with his brush, are 
relieved by an_ ever-shifting mosaic 
background of fun, pathos, and the 
most marvellous descriptions of natu- 
ral scenery—and you have the first 
broad idea of Christopher North and 
his famous Nocies., 

In those days when you, dear lady, 
our own contemporary, with whom 
womanhood now approaching its high 
noon—say about half-past eleven— 
finds some of its early freshness re- 
placed by the mellow ripeness of a 
sultrier hour, were sucking your coral 
or your thumb, while on the ceiling, 
in the wondering gaze of infancy, 
were fixed those eyes which have 
since done such dire execution in the 
breasts of three generations, includ- - 
ing—first, the present old geenenee 
who at fifty, after having bemoaned 
for half his well-spent existence his 
lost love, charming Betty Careless, 
married to a rival about the time the 
Reform Bill was passed, conceived 
for you a second and enduring passion 
which he will carry to his octogenarian 
tomb; secondly, your nearer contem- 
porary, now beginning to lose, in the 
practice of a rising barrister, the me- 
mory of that terrible evening ten 
years ago, when you civilly declined 
his proposals under the laurels, through 
whose leaves, gilded by moonshine, 
came the tender beams which showed 
the despair written in his unfortunate 
face; and thirdly, the sentimental 
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individual who, in his short halt be- 
tween Eton and Oxford, has suc- 
cumbed at once to your experienced 
wiles, half-worrying, _ half-flattering 
you with his protestations that “ dis- 
parity of age is nothing to a passion 
like his.” Well, when your ladyship 
was sucking your thumb as aforesaid 
(that thumb against which your last 
enterprising lover rubbed his nose in 
a futile attempt to kiss your hand), 
your ladyship’s father and mother, 
and other grown-up relations and 
friends of cultivated and discriminat- 
ing tastes, looked forward from month 
to month, with an eagerness of which 
you, inured to patience by a long 
course of intermittent and _hiatical 
literature, doled forth by Dickens, 
Lever, Thackeray, and the periodi- 
cals, can have but a faint conception, to 
the publishing of the new Blackwood, 
in which some lively instinct fore- 
warned them to expect a Noctes 
where North, Tickler, and the Shep- 
herd, in Titanic sport and revelry, 
should gladden, inform, and divert 
their rapt audience with a pathos 
melting old Miss Backbite into bene- 
volence, with vivid descriptions re- 
storing to Mr. Omnium of the Stock 
Exchange a temporary boyhood, and 
with passages of mirth forcing the 
rusty corners of old Billy Roller’s 
mouth to relax into a stern smile 
(the only one that had distorted that 
feature since the last rise in cottons), 
but which must be carefully skipt in 
reading the article aloud to that 
charming consumptive patient in the 
cushioned chair, for fear of inducing 
hemorrhage in the lungs by sudden 
fits of laughter. ' 

North — Shepherd — Tickler—how 
real yet fantastic is the celebrated 
trio! Professor Ferrier is at pains in 
the preface to this new edition to 
assure us that their jovial meetings 
were purely imaginary, and that the 
festive scenes rose before the genial 
imagination of a solitary writer. We 
are very sorry to throw any discredit 
on the testimony of a man like the 
Professor, but we won’t believe a word 
of it. We have, through faith, been 
familiar from early boyhood with 
that Blue Parlour. Other celebrated 
apartments may or may not have 
really existed. Whether Rizzio was 
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or was not murdered in Holyrood— 
whether there was a secret chamber 
in the family seat of Bluebeard— 
whether the convention of Cintra 
was signed in the Marialva palace 
or the convent at Mafra, or on 
the head of a French drum, are all 
questions we leave antiquarians to 
decide, and will never draw pen for. 
But to tell us deliberately that those 
three philosophers, poets, and hu- 
mourists, did not carry on their 
learned orgies periodically and habi- 
tually, among other places, in the 
Blue Parlour of a hostelry in Edin- 
burgh, képt by one Ambrose, is an 
outrage on belief which, if successful, 
would go far to upset all confidence 
in internal evidence and written tes- 
timony. We expect to be told next 
that there is no Ettrick Forest; nay, 
that Edinburgh itself, with the old 
and new towns, Arthur Seat, 
Princes Street, and 45 George Street, 
is an imaginary city, which, like an 
unsubstantial pageant faded, leaves 
not a wrack behind. 

The Shepherd occupies the lion’s 
share of the conversation, his part in 
which reveals a character, odd, fine, 
and finished, with a great deal of self- 
conceit, breaking out not only in his 
discourse, but in his dreams; for in de- 
scribing a vision he had of an unearthly 
Hallow-fair, there were there, he says, 
“chiels from China, apparently, and 
the lands ayont the pole, who jogged 
ane anither’s shouthers, and said, 
‘That’s the Ettrick Shepherd” ” This 
vanity and some comic  testiness 
serve to connect the man of genius 
with ordinary mortality, but the better 
part is all eloquence, of a kind at once 
minutely graphic and lavishly copious, 
giving appropriate utterance to the 
warmest sympathies with men and 
nature. Not very much does the 
Shepherd care for politics, except such 
as lie in the domain of plain common 
sense; not much does he trouble him- 
self about philosophy, except the un- 
taught philosophy native to genius— 
but he is a poet and an artist, with 
the finest eye to appreciate both the 
common features of everyday life and 
the grandest expanse of landscape, 
and in describing these he shows a 
power of word-painting, beside which 
the Dutch representations of our 
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day are stiff, laborious, and ineffec- most, sometimes leads him into con- 

tive. : tradictions, or, at any rate, proves he 
The Shepherd’s vigorous power of can be equally eloquent on both sides 

expressing whatever comes upper- ofasubject. At page 1 he says :— 


“T never dream between the blankets. To me sleep has no separate world ; 
it is as a transient mental annihilator. I snore, but dream not. What is 
the use of sleep at all, if you are to toss and tumble, sigh and groan, shudder 
and shriek, and agonise in the convulsions of night-mayoralty? I lie all 
night like a stone, and in the morning up I go, like a dewy leaf before the 
zephyr’s breath, glittering in the sunshine.” 


At page 275 a great revolution specting dreamless sleep and snor- 
has taken place in his opinions re- ing:— 


NORTH. 
I forget if you are a great dreamer, James ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Sleepin or waukin ? 

NORTH. 

Sleeping—and on a heavy supper. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh! sir, I not only pity but despise the coof, that aff wi’ his claes, on wi’ 
his nichteap, into the sheets, doun ’wi his head on the bowster, and then afore 
anither man could hae weel taken aff his breeks, snorin awa wi’ a great open 
mouth, without a single dream ever travellin through his fancy! hat wad 
be the harm o’ pittin him to death ? 

NORTH. 

What! murder a man for not dreaming, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na—but for no dreamin, and for snoring at the same time. What for blaw 
a trumpet through the haill house at the dead o’ nicht, just to tell that you’ve 
lost your soul and your senses, and become a breathin clod? What a blow 
it maun be to a man to marry a snorin woman! Think o’ her during the haill 
hinnymoon, resting her head, with a long gurgling snorting snore, on her hus- 
band’s bosom ! 








Tickler is a fine old boy ; which ex- 
pression we use, not in its general 
and familiar sense, but intending to 
convey the idea of the uncommon 
union of an old head with a young 
heart. Of singular height, great ac- 
tivity, and with “een like daggers,” 
and “maist amazin appeteete,” (in 
which he is by no means unrivalled 
by his co-bon-vivants, whose powers 
of eating and drinking are not the 
least singular of their endowments), 


he manfully sustains his share in the 
conversation. His humorous specu - 
lations on the duties of a polygamist 
(p. 34) serve to show his comic vein, 
and, though the soberest and most 
discriminating of critics, he can some- 


‘times give his fancy the fling, as when 


he describes how Malvina stole his 
breeches, at the beginning of Nox III. ; 
and for his descriptive powers, take 
this little bit of landscape and water- 
scape :— 





TICKLER. 

The Falls of the Clyde are majestic. Over Corra Linn the river rolls ex- 
ultingly ; and, recovering itself from that headlong plunge, after some trou- 
bled struggles among the shattered cliffs, away it floats in stately pomp, dally- 
ing with the noble banks, and subsiding into a deep bright foaming current. 
Then what woods and groves crowning the noble rocks! How cheerful laughs 
the cottage pestered by the spray! and how vivid the verdure on each ivied 
ruin! The cooing of the cushats is a solemn accompaniment to the cataract, 
and aloft in heaven the choughs reply to that voice of the Forest.—P. 52. 
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The idea of motion is conveyed in 
the flow of words in this passage as 
happily as in the celebrated lines 
where Ajax, “striving some rock’s 
vast weight to throw,” is contrasted 
with “the swift Camilla” scouring 
the plain. 

But North—North of the Noctes— 
is but an adumbration of the complete 
Christopher. Unto us he hath a spell 
beyond his share in those festive 
meetings. First we knew and loved 
him, while we were as yet un- 
breeched, in his Srortine JAcKET, 
that remarkable garment about which 
so many memories cluster. Faithfully 
did we follow him in his career, from 
his first attempt at shooting swallows 
with a horse-pistol, to the moment, half- 
sad, half-exulting, when the adolescent 
Kit, leaning on his long single barrel, 
stands over the curlew, victim to his 
unerring aim, and grieves that its 
wild cry will be hcard no more—from 
the capture of the baggy, out of whose 
maw he scoops the pin, and subse- 
quently exults in the scales adhering 
to his thumb, to the death of the 
mighty salmon of the Tweed. Not 
unfruitful of results was that epoch 
in our literary life and opinions—first 
in the purchase of a rusty musket, 
whose lock was fastened to the brass- 
bound stock by a supplementary screw 
of great solidity and power, about the 
size of a linch-pin, which we got for 
five shillings from a poaching shoe- 
maker and which was luckily found 
under our bed and confiscated before 
we had blown ourselves to atoms at 
the first discharge—and secondly, in 
the secret production of a paper in 
the same style as that we so much 
admired, where, under the pseudonym 
of South, as having some magnetic 
relation to North, we set forth, in 
imitative phraseology, our own early 
initiation into rabbit-shooting, being 
accompanied in our imaginary sport- 
ing excursions by our parent, whom 
(he being of the nautical profession) 
we filially and periphrastically alluded 
to as“a son of the sea,” thereby 
genealogically representing ourself as 
grandson to the Ocean. Our diligence 
in prosecuting this secret and brilliant 
work was very praiseworthy. In 
dusky corners, where we were sup- 
posed to be acquainting ourself with 
Syntax, under apple-trees in the 
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orchard, and acacias in the shrub- 
bery, it continued to expand, the 
death of each rabbit being chronicled 
with the minuteness of a hero slain 
before Troy, until one day at dinner 
we were blasted into nothing by hear- 
ing choice phrases of our own coining, 
existing only in the pages of this 
cherished production, bandied signifi- 
cantly round the table. The roots of 
our hair became suddenly instinct 
with fire, emitting sparks which we 
felt. like a palpable halo of shame; 
our ordinary under-clothing seemed 
exchanged for the horse-hair peniten- 
tial shirt of an early martyr; and the 
last sound we remember hearing as, 
with the conviction that we were dis- 
covered and betrayed, we subsided, 
glowing and tinkling, in our red-hot 
sand-bath, was the chuckle of the 
son of the sea himself at hearing his 
own historical appellation. 

Next came Christopher on Colon- 
say, splendidly absurd in equestrian- 
ism, performing his involuntary cir- 
cuits on his runaway steed round the 
great square of Edinburgh, at the 
fourth or fifth of which “ there was a 
ringing of lost stirrups and much 
holding of the mane;” and the race 
he subsequently rode against Sitwell 
“in a saddle and holsters weighing 
about a couple of stone, which had 
originally belonged to the great Mar- 
quis of Montrose,” of the truth of all 
which we were as firmly persuaded 
then 4s we still are of the existence of 
the Blue Parlor. Then those charm- 
ing papers on Christmas Books, de- 
scribing several varieties of young 
lady, each of whom we madly loved 
as she came forward to receive her 
gift-volume; and those slashing re- 
views, in which literary offenders were 
hoisted for punishment, and made to 
feel themselves, over and above the 
pain, in a situation as miserably ridi- 
culous as a culprit schoolboy, when 
the master in the old story-books said, 
“Take him up,” he having been pre- 
viously ordered to take something 
down, viz. the plural garment of 
tweed, doeskin or corduroy, which 
at ordinary times and seasons is but- 
toned over the blue jacket beneath 
which his heart now palpitates so 
wildly. The glee with which these 
scourgings were administered was of 
a tremendous kind, scarifying and 
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scalping, yet depriving the subject 
operated on of the sympathy else due 
to his severe expiation, by the comic 
light thrown over his sufferings. The 
kettle is so dexterously adjusted to 
his unhappy tail, that, though you 
perceive the full terror of the victim, 
and know that, inevitably driven mad 
by the infliction, his career will be 
ended by a pitchfork under some 
hedge in a lane, counties off, you 
laugh in spite of yourself at his con- 
tortions, and join in the shout which 
greets him as he scours clattering by 
on his way to extinction. 

And behind this many-sided mask 
lurked, half-seen, the Professor him- 
self, the real man—the gipsey-queller, 
salmon-killer, grouse and _red-deer 
shooter, scholar, critic, essayist, poet, 
—landing at one time a salmon, at 
another a sophism—now bringing 
down a black cock, now a_ political 
opponent—Wilson lending reality to 
North, North mystery to Wilson, the 
brilliant imposing whole silencing de- 
traction, terrifying enmity, and ih- 
spiring admirers with reverence, till 
the combined name stood of foremost 
mark in Scotland. 

Perhaps the most remarkable faculty 
of this remarkable man is his humour, 
a gift never bestowed in any high 
degree without great accompaniments 
in sufficient measure to constitute 
genius. The warrant which it gives 
of mental superiority, can never be 
forged. Other charms of style may 
be imitated—we may get sentiment, 
pathos, and wit, all Brummagem, to 
look very like the precious metals; 
but humour depends on inimitable, 
though universally recognisable, graces 
and felicities. 'The more laborious the 
copy the more signal the failure, and 
the aspiring impostor, instead of soar- 
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ing in buoyant airy currents hither 
and thither, — echoes of mirth- 
ful applause from below, looks more 
goose than eagle, when, after flapping 
his short wings on the edge of the 
eminence he has laboriously climbed 
to, he casts himself off with the grace 
of a cat in bladders, and flaps and 
flutters towards the ground, in what 
he thinks may pass for a flight, but 
what the aggrieved witnesses of his 
calamitous attempt know to be a dizzy 
and dismal tumble. In our days, 
besides the numerous pretenders, there 
are many genuine “professors of ap- 
prehension,” as Beatrice calls them— 
men who can turn a jest neatly, and 
make you laugh for sentences together; 
but modern times have seen but three 


great masters of humour in England, 


triply gilding our boyhood with the 
bright light of merriment —Dickens, 
Sam Slick, and Christopher North. 
Of all the varieties of humour, none 
can be attempted with less hope of 
succéss than North’s. It does not 
depend on odd turns of expression, or 
quaint incongruities between style and 
subject, but springs from the keenest 
sense of absurdity, ever open to the 
most eccentric images, and so com- 
pletely under control, that with the 
wish to invest a thing or person with 
ridicule, the situation, position or ac- 
tion required for the purpose suggests 
itself at once; the business igdone in 
a sentence, and place and dignity can 
no more stave off derision than King 
Solomon’s throne, had he been com- 
pelled to sit on it in the cap and bells 
of a jester. 

As an instance we will give a pas- 
sage from page 141. They have been 
talking of the presumption of some 
writers on political economy whom 
they deride each in his own style :— 


TICKLER, 

About a thousand editors of pelting journals, and three times that number of 
understrappers “ upon the establishment,” think themselves able to correct the 
errors of Adam Smith. “We cannot help being surprised that Adam Smith,” 
é&ec ; and then the dunce, shutting his eyes, and clenching his fists, without the 
slightest provocation, runs his numskull bang against the illustrious sage. 


NORTH, 
Adam never so much as inclines from the centre of gravity—while the 
periodical meal-monger, leaving only some white on the sleeve of the old 
entleman’s coat, which is easily brushed off by the hand, reels off into the 
Sitch, as if he had been repelled from the wall of a house, and is extricated 
by some penn friend, who holds him up, dirty and dripping, to the 


derision of all beholders. 
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SHEPHERD. 


It’s perfectly true, that a’ the newspaper chiels speak out bauldly upon the 
principles and yelements o’ the science—and though I’m wullin to alloo that 
there’s some verra clever fallows amang them, yet oh! man, it’s mair than 
laughable, for it’s loathsome, to hear them ca’in that ower kittle for Sir Walter 
that’s sae easy to themselves, wha write, in my opinion, a sair splutterin 
style, as to language,—and, as to thocht, they gang roun’ and roun’, and 
across and reacross, back’ards and forrits, out o’ ae yett and in at anither, now 
loupin ower the hedges, and now bringin doun the stane-wa’s,—sometimes 
playin plouter into a wat place up to the oxters, and sometimes stumblin 
amang stanes,—now rinnin fast fast, like a jowler on the scent, and then 
sittin doun on a knowe, and yowlin like a collie at the moon,—in short, like 
a fou fallow that has lost his way in a darkish nicht, and after sax hours’ sair 
and unavailing travel, is discovered snoring sound asleep on the road-side by 


decent folk riding in to the market. 


Ridicule is a weapon as potent as it 
is difficult to wield; few the gymnasts 
that can effectively sway the trenchant 
blade without tottering overbalanced. 
What numberless shams and absur- 
dities — Palmerston Administrations, 
poetastings, Peace Societies, Vienna 
conferences,—all peculiarly open to 
Christopherian assault, stalk about 
without meeting half the derision they 
deserve for want of a North! 

Whether in light or serious mood, 
the prevailing quality of his mind is 
force. Whatever the subject, or what- 
ever the vein in which he treats it,— 
whether reproducing a landscape, 
discussing a book, dissecting a char- 
acter, or retracing the steps of some 
famous day’s sport—the same power 
is apparent, impelling the stream. of 
thought into the minutest ramifications 
of the subject, and making his lighter 
fancies resemble the relaxation of a 
jovial giant. Here, again, we have a 
quality impossible to simulate. Re- 
finement of style may be attained by 
practice, so may logical clearness; 
and many men whom nature never 
designed for story-tellers, have lived 
to construct respectable novels and 
romances, The industrious Mr. Rab- 
bit studies Scott, detects. the princi- 
ples he worked on, and with much 
mechanical skill produces, by the 
dozen, novels which, equally re- 
moved from genius and folly, shall 
lead the reader’s attention onward, 
and leave him as dubious of the re- 
sult up to the last page as when he 
perused Waverley. But practice, 
though it may enable a man to keep 
three balls in the air, or to fence well, 
will never give him the power to 
rend, like the Douglas, “an earth- 





fast stone,” and “send the fragment 
through the sky.” An ordinary writer 
can no more feign force of style than 
add a cubit to his stature; no more 
wield the weapons of North than 
bend the bow of Ulysses. 

The value, nay essentiality, of 
these characteristics of foree and hu- 
mour in carrying out the scheme of 
such a work as the Noctes, in perpe- 
tually sustaining the ever-varying in- 
terest of the devious discourse, and 
touching the subject as it shifts with 
the bright relief of laughter, is at 
once apparent. Do but imagine such 
a work executed by some even of our 
best authors—think how, lost in the 
mazes of the plan, one would inevit- 
ably deviate into twaddle, another 
into prosing, a third into elegant fee- 
bleness, a fourth into flippancy. Set 
some popular and really good writer, 
though lacking the aforesaid requi- 
sites, to work in this way, and do but 
think of his wretched efforts to wan- 
der back again to a beaten path out 
of bramble-bushes and dry wells, torn 
and bedraggled—of the smile at once 
hopeless and silly with which he 
would gaze round him from the 
dreary summit of some impracticable 
subject looking pleasant in the dis- 
tance but leading nowhere, whence 
North would have descended with the 
graceful agility of harlequin vaulting 
through a flapped window, simulta- 
neously giving old Pantaloon a whack 
that makes him stare again, and 
sends the audience into fits ;—how 
the mistaken man would, under the 
impression that his readers were 
cheerfully following him, pursue his 
solitary way, on some favourite 


though broken-winded hobby, like 
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Cruikshank’s deaf postillion trotting 
away with the fore-wheels of the dis- 
‘located chaise, and leaving in the 
road the body of the vehicle with the 
enamoured couple whom he was con- 
veying to Gretna;—how, on instine- 
tively becoming aware that he was 
disgusting his readers, and really had 
nothing to say worth saying, he 
would, in a playful attempt to amuse, 
gambol with the ease of a stout old 
lady with elephantiasis in both legs ; 
—how, in short, after making it at 
every step more painfully apparent 
that he possessed not the multifarious 
requisites for the enterprise, he would 
at length, bewildered by frequent 
failure, stand stock-still, fatuous and 
open-mouthed, till some good-natured 
friend drew him by the -coat-tails 
with gentle force from the melancholy 
scene. 

Famous as the Professor’s name 
was to our fathers, it is quite possible 
that the intelligent youth of Great 
Britain, or rather we will say of 
England, up to two or three and 
twenty years of age, are partially 
ignorant of it, or, at any rate, to 
many of them he is merely a great 
name: and as the name is a common 
one, such of them as are naturalists 
will, perhaps, on hearing of the re- 
publication of Wilson’s writings, con- 
found them with those of the eminent 
ornithologist, while the more devout 
among our young friends may imagine 
them to be religious works by the au- 
thor of the Sacra Privata. But “nolo 
episcopari,” says North — “ Don’t 
confound me with the bishop ;” and as 
for the bird-fancier, keenly, it is true, 
has our Christopher studied ornitho- 
logy, but it has been on a moor ora 
grouse mountain, double-barrel in 
hand, and with Ponto and Sancho for 
associates. Sportsman, poet, philo- 
sopher, humourist, critic—as such 
was he dear to the last generation, 
‘and as such he reappears to the pre- 
sent. Let us introduce the characters 
of the Nocles to our dear young 
friend; Mr. North, Mr. Tickler, the 
Ettrick Shepherd,—our young friend, 
intelligent, appreciative, and reveren- 
tial. Be seated, young sir. ‘To-mor- 
row you shall give us thanks for the 
pleasant evening you have spent, 
floating on the stream of discourse 
with such companions, discussing 
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works now classic, men now histo- 
rical, and catching as you go breezes 
heather - scented, and glimpses of 
Highland lochs and glens in the 
mountains. 

Or suppose now, if instead of enjoy- 
ing an evening after this fashion, you 
accept any of the invitations to din- 
ner sticking in the mirror over your 
mantelpiece, and go into real society, 
what there can you hope to find 
worthy of replacing these ideal jovial- 
ities? Of course, we begin by pre- 
suming you are not in love, because if 
you are, and the object of your affee- 
tions is absent, you are absent also in 
the spirit, and the bodily appearance 
which sits at the table and passes for 
you, is a mere clod of the valley in em- 
.broidered waistcoat and coral buttons, 
incapable of relishing either the wit or 
the cookery, of being stimulated into 
vitality by conversation, curry, or 
claret ; whereas, if she be at your side 
you think her teeming with wit pass- 
ing the wit of women, though she 
should never have opened her mouth 
except to ask for mustard, while all 
the wearisome twaddle talked around 
you conveys a dim and delicious sense 
of social enjoyment and intellectual 
power; and you go away convinced 
that everybody agrees with you in 
thinking this is the most delightful din- 
ner-party ever known, and little sus- 
pecting that the rest of the guests 
pronounce, with one voice, you, who 
were formerly thought rather amusing, 
to have become absolutely idiotic ever 
since you took that fancy for Fanny. 

But we will suppose that, quite heart- 
free, and otherwise qualified for social 
give-and-take, you proceed to dine 
with some Mrs. Leo Hunter, who aims 
at making her menagerie a Holland 
House, and who, partly from private 
friendship, partly from respect to your 
literary talents (you being suspected 
of writing in the poet’s corner of the 
principal newspaper of your native 
county), has invited you to meet some 
of the greatest celebrities of the day. 
That poet whose works first opened 
the latent vein of sentiment in your 
own mind—the novelist whose peculiar 
humour you find so congenial—and the 
great critic who, in praise or censure, 
seems to look down from a monthly or 
quarterly eminence on these and all 
other master-spirits of the time, are 
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to meet in harmonious rivalry; the 
critic starting subjects of discourse, 
whieh the novelist will treat in his 
own peculiar vein, with a fine bass 
accompaniment of deep feeling from 
the poet, and the critic coming in 
again at intervals to throw over the 
whole the charm of conversational 
skill ; while you, sharp-set as Boswell, 
and twice as appreciative, will feast 
and batten on the intellectual banquet, 
and carry away fragments enough to 
make you the wonder and delight of 
the lesser circles in which you com- 
monly revolve for the remainder of 
your natural life. ‘Tremulously, yet 
hopefully, you enter the room and get 
through the introduction. Despite 
the disappointing appearance and 
manner of the three great men, you 
persist, during fish ol soup, in prac- 
tising. towards them the parasitical 
adujation which you intend for the 
homage due to genius; with the en- 
trées you begin to suspect that the no- 
velist cannot afford to be colloquially 
pleasant, and that the critic shines 
principally in print: the haunch settles 
the hash of both these luminaries; with 
the cheese vanishes the last lingering 
prestige which still illuminated the 
poet, whose silence, you at length un- 
willingly perceive, is quite as much 
owing to stupidity as shyness—and 
three stars have fallen out of the con- 
stellation Leo, never to reappear to 
your astronomical gaze. Notonly do 
they refuse to be amusing themselves, 
but they turn on the efforts of others 
a damned disinheriting countenance, so 
that the only sally which, in your first 
exhilaration, you attempted, was ap- 
preciated by nobody except your 
hostess, an old Jady in a turban, whose 
laugh ended in a choke; after her 
dubious recovery from which she re- 
marked, apologetically, that you were 
“such a funny creature,”—an opinion 
which nobody responded to. 

Or you have arranged to dine at 
your club—say the Rag—with Cutler 
and Keene, fellows, by Jove, who, 
though they choose to fritter away 
their fine powers chiefly in conviviality, 
might be anything they liked, sir! 
You order the dinner yourself. Juli- 
enne soup, soles, roast lamb, duck and 
pease, both just approaching puberty, 
* and lobster salad, and jelly, all light 

conversational dishes, moistened with 
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nothing but sparkling Moselle at din- 
ner, and claret after, port, sherry, and 
Madeira being fulsome and oppressive. 
Nothing can be finer than the fun for 
the first half-hour after dinner; tap 
after tap delivered with the right 
fencing grace; ministers, generals, 
authors, and the press discussed with 
sportive sparkling wisdom, and all 
going merry as a marriage—bell, 
when that cursed question arose, no- 
body knows how, as to whether 
Grinder or Grubb wrote that article in 
the Westminster, which appeared, 
Keene says seven, Cutler eight, years 
ago. From that moment the demon 
of discord has it all his own way—the 
phantoms of Grinder and Grubb pre- 
sently vanish in the wide field of 
debate into which the disputants 
wander, reasoning in circles, mistak- 
ing assertion for proof, shifting their 
ground, begging the question, losing 
sight of it altogether, and performing 
all the logie-defying feats which distin- 
guish after-dinner argument, till, wak- 
ing cold and with a headache about 
two in the morning from a temporary 
slumber, in which you had taken 
refuge with your face among the wal- 
nut shells, you find Cutler and Keene 
just Jeaying the club, and grimly 
bidding each other good-night with 
feelings of violent animosity, each 
persuaded that the other is the most 
obstinate ass in existence, and ter- 
minating in this agreeable manner 
the evening which you had intended 
should be worthy to be marked with 
a white stone. 

If, instead of these futile attempts 
at social enjoyment, you eat your 
solitary steak quietly in your robe-de- 
chambre and slippers, after a couple 
of glasses draw your chair to the fire, 
which responds warmly and cheer- 
fully to your persuasive poke, and 
opening the magic drab-coloured paper 
boards, transfer yourself to Ambrose’s, 
none of these disappointments can 
possibly await you. Nothing but the 
untimely extinction of the lamp, from 
failure of wick or bad oil, or some 
accursed moth smothering the flame 
of the candle with his ill-timed suttee, 
can disperse the genial assembly of 
fun and wisdom a minute before the 
end of the volume. The Shepherd is 
ever eloquent, North ever gracious, 
Tickler always responsive and socia- 
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ble; and should the subject-matter 
of discourse flag for a page or two, 
you ‘may skip, or even vault, in per- 
fect yous | that you let slip no impor- 
tant thread of story in doing so, and 
are certain to"land yourself in fresh 
fields of imagery, description, or criti- 


cism. This makes the Nocies espe-. 


cially eligible perusal for those whose 
avocations only permit them to read 
in snatches. We can picture to our- 
self some high-minded clerk in the 
public offices, framed for better things, 
wending his way of a morning to 
Downing Street, where he has daily 
and hourly to do the bidding of the 
present ministry, like an Ariel, com- 
pelled to fulfil the hests of some 
damned witch or foul magician, and 
enlivening the road by the recollec- 
tion of such a passage as we are 
about to quote, perused at breakfast, 
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that abstracted meal, where, absorbed 
in the book beside his plate, he had 
attempted to eat his egg without 
looking at it, daubing cheeks and chin 
—? with the yolk, while the cat, 
after devouring on the love-embroi- 
dered cushion of a neighbouring sofa 
his only mutton-chop, returned to 
wash down the ill-gotten morsel by 
inserting her head in the cream-jug, 
and lapping up the contents unmo- 
lested. No social circle beams for 
him. London is a desert; but at 
Ambrose’s there is an invisible chair 
where he may sit unnoticed and hear 
converse high. 

Here is a bit of castle-buildin 
which a Richter-worshipping friend as- 
sures us is like a felicitous fragment of 
Jean Paul, idol of the Teutons. The 
Shepherd is describing acalm as a con- 
trast to a storm he has first painted,— 





SHEPHERD. 

I’m wrapped up in my plaid, and lyin a’ my length on a bit green platform, 
fit for the fairies’ feet, wi’ a craig hangin ower me a thousand feet high, yet 
bright and balmy a’ the way up wi’ flowers and briars, and broom and birks, 
and mosses maist beautifu’ to behold wi’ half-shut ee, and through aneath 


ane’s arm guardin the face frae the cloudless sunshine ! 


NORTH. 

A rivulet leaping from the rock 

SHEPHERD. 

No, Mn North, no loupin; for it seems as if it were nature’s ain Sabbath, 
and the verra waters were at rest. Look down upon the vale profound, and 
the stream is without motion! No doubt, if you were walking along the bank, 
it would be murmuring with your feet. But here—here up among the hills, 
we can imagine it asleep, even like the well within reach of my statf! 

NORTH. 

Tickler, pray make less noise, if you can, in drinking, and also in putting 

down your tumbler. You break in upon the repose of James’s picture. 
SHEPHERD. 

Perhaps a bit bonny butterfly is resting, wi’ faulded wings, on a gowan, no 
a yard frae your cheek; and noo,. waukening out o’a simmer dream, floats 
awa in its wavering beauty, but as if unwilling to leave its place of mid-day 
sleep, comin back and back, and roun’ and roun’, on this side and that side, 
and ettlin in its capricious happiness to fasten again on some brighter floweret, 
till the same breath o’ wund that lifts up your hair sae refreshingly catches 
the airy voyager, and wafts her away into some other nook of her ephemeral 
paradise. 

TICKLER. 
I did not know that butterflies inhabited the region of snow. 
SHEPHERD. 

Ay, and mony million moths; some o’ as lovely green as of the leaf of the 
moss-rose, and ithers bright as the blush with which she salutes the dewy 
dawn ; some yellow as the long steady streaks that lie below the sun at set, 
and ithers blue as the sky before his orb has westered. Spotted, too, are all 
the glorious creatures’ wings—say rather, starred wi’ constellations! Yet, O 
sirs, they are but creatures 0’ a day. 

NORTH. 

Go on with the calm, James—the calm! 
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SHEPHERD. 

Gin a pile o’ grass straughtens itself in silence, you hear it distinctly. Pm 
thinkin that was the noise o’ a beetle gaun to pay a visit to a freen on the 
ither side o’ that mossy stane. The melting dew quakes! Ay, sing awa, my 
bonnie bee, maist industrious 0’ God’s creatures! Dear me, the heat is ower 
muckle for him ; and he burrows himsel in amang a tuft o’ grass, like a beetle 
panting! and noo invisible a’ but the yellow doup o’ him. I too feel drowsy, 
and will go to sleep amang the mountain solitude. 


NORTH. 
Not with such a show of clouds—— 


SHEPHERD. 

No! not with such a show of clouds. A congregation of a million might 
‘worship in that Cathedral! What a dome! And is not that flight of steps 
magnificent? My imagination sees a crowd of white-robed spirits ascending 
to the inner shrine of the temple. Hark—a bell tolls! Yonder it is, swinging 
to and fro, half-minute time, in its tower of clouds. The great air-organ ’gins 
to blow its pealing anthem—and the overcharged spirit falling from its vision, 
sees nothing but the pageantry of earth’s common vapours—that ere long will 
melt in showers, or be wafted away in darker masses over the distance of the 
sea. Of what better stuff, O Mr. North, are made all our waking dreams? 
Call not thy Shepherd’s strain fantastic; but look abroad over the work-day 
world, and tell him where thou seest aught more steadfast or substantial than 
that cloud-cathedral, with its flight of vapour-steps, and its mist towers, and its 
air-organ, now all gone for ever, like the idle words that imaged the transitory 
and delusive glories. 


The editor, who assures us that the 
Scotch of the dialogues is of the most 
classical description, has appended 
foot-notes. explaining the hardest 
words. One consequence we foresee 
from the republication of the Nocies 
is the universal study of the northern 
dialect. French, German, and Italian 
masters will find their occupation 


the Teutonic gutturals to read Goethe 
and Jean Paul, why not devote a 
short space of attention to the lan- 
guage of the Shepherd ? , 

Many of the topics have great 
interest just now; for instance, at 
page 77, the trio discourse as fol- 
lows on the power of war to afford 
fitting subject and inspiration to the 


gone. If it is worth while mastering poet:— 


TICKLER. 

True. But military war is much harder to conceive in poetry. Our army 

is not an independent existence, having fur ages a peculiar life of its own. 

It is merely an arm of the nation, which it stretches forth when need requires. 

Thus though there are the highest qualities in our soldiery, there is scarcely 
the individual life which fits a body of men to belong to poetry. 


NORTH. 

In Schiller’s Camp of Wallenstein there is an individual life given to soldiers, 
and with fine effect. But I do not see that the army of Lord Wellington, 
all through the war of the Peninsula, though the most like a continued 
separate life of anything we have had in the military way, comes up to 
poetry. 

‘ TICKLER. 

Scarcely, North. I think that if any army can be viewed poetically, it 
must be merely considering it as the courage of the nation, clothed in shape, 
and acting in visible energy ; and to that tune there might be warlike strains 
for the late war. But then it could have nothing of peculiar military life, 
would merge in the general life of the nation. There could be no camp 
ife. 

SHEPHERD. 

I don’t know, gentlemen, that I follow you, for I am no great scholar. 
But allow me to say, in better English than I generally speak, for that 
beautiful star—Venus, I suspec, or perhaps Mars—in ancieut times they 
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shone together—that if any poet, breathing the spirit of battle, knew inti- 
mately the Peninsular War, it would rest entirely with himself to derive 


poetry from it or not. Every passion that is intense may be made the 





— of poetry; and the -passion with which the British charge the 


rench is sufficiently intense, I suspec, to ground poetry upon, 


of the French School would deny it. 


Seldom has Mars offered to the 
Muses a more attractive spectacle 
than now, as he stands erect, and, 
strangling Plutus with his left hand, 
waves his right to Venus, who 
stretches her white arms lovingly 
towards him across the sea. What 
a soldier North would have made! 
What fiery valour, what chivalrous 
devotion, what energy of command! 
By soldier we mean general and 
commander-in-chief,—or, if he ‘held a 
lesser command, it should be the 
cavairy, and that entirely independ- 
ent. He would advance from Eupa- 
toria to cut the communications of 
the enemy with the same confidence 
as he used to invade Cockaigne, 
throwing out his skirmishers, cover- 
ing his flanks, and always mindful of 
the commissariat. What a gleam in 
his eye when he caught sight of the 
marshalled hordes of the enemy on that 
wide green horizon !—what a trum- 
pet clearness in his word to charge! 
—what splendour in the rush, at once 
wild and majestic, with which he 
would lead the line of sparkling 
helmets and dark Busbies against 
the northern hosts, cleaving, repell- 
ing, and scattering them, and weary 
only of smiting when the foe no 
longer resisted ‘but fled, crouching on 
the mane!—Elected unanimously to 
the chief command, he moulds Pelis- 
sier to his potent will—the weak 
point of the garrison is detected, and 
after a brief cannonade, hark!—the 
rush of the stormers and the cheer 
ef Zouave and Guardsman charging 
along the streets of the eaptured 
city !—Then the gazettes and tributes 
of a grateful country—Sir Christo- 
pher North, G.C.B.—Lord North, 


Not a critic 


Warden of the Cinque Ports—and so 
ascending from triumph to triumph, 
from honour to honour, till the popu- 
lation of Edinburgh throngs out to 
join in one wild uproar of applause, 
in greeting Duke Christopher re- 
turning from the East. ' 

Yes, he would have made a fine 
soldier, but more fitted to shine before 
Troy than before Sebastopol. Not in 
our days, or in our army, is the race to 
the swift, the battle to the strong. Per- 
chance the Norths might not have been 
connected with any family in power, 
or perchance there might have been 
some adverse star in the ascendant 
at the Horse Guards, or some of those 
numerous causes which blight the 
military aspirant might have kept 
him back, while flippancy and incom- 
petence were raised to the high places, 
and distinctions, missing him, alighted 
on heads never meant for honour, 
till, wearied and soured—but no, 
North was too loyal for a grumbler. 
Maimed and obscure, but conscious of 
having done his duty, he might have 
lived through the war to retire on a 
stipend just capable of keeping him 
in wooden legs, and have beguiled 
the long leisure of lameness by writ- 
ing the Noctes painfully with his left 
hand, his right having been long since 
disabled by a bullet in the trenches 
before the Redan. So, on maturely 
weighing both sides of the question, we 
will not regret that his paths were 
paths of peace. 

No picture-gallery in the world con- 
tains scenery more varied and vivid 
than the pages of the Nocies. We 
know not what great master would 
have best rendered this Burning of 
the Heather—perhaps Rembrandt. 


SHEPHERD, 
Was you ever at the burning o’ heather or whins, Mr. North ? 


NORTH. 
I have, and have enjoyed the illuminated heavens. 


Describe. 


TICKLER. 


NORTH. 
In half-an-hour from the first spark, the hill glowed with fire unextinguish- 
able by waterspout. The crackle became a growl, as acre after acre joined 
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the flames. Here and there a rock stood in the way, and the burning waves 
broke against it, till the crowning birch-tree took fire, and its tresses, like a 
shower of flaming diamonds, were in a moment consumed. Whirr, whirr, 
played the frequent gor-cock, gobbling in his fear; and, swift as shadows, the 
old hawks flew screaming from their young, all smothered in a nest of ashes. 
TICKLER. 
Good—excellent !—Go it again. 
NORTH. 

The great pine-forest on the mountain-side, two miles off, frowned in 
ghastly light, as in a stormy sunset—and you could see the herd of red deer, 
a whirlwind of antlers, descending, in their terror, into the black glen, whose 
entrance gleamed once—twice—thrice, as if there had been lightning; and 
then, as the wind changed the direction of the flames, all the distance sunk in 
dark repose. 

TICKLER. 

Paint away ! 
NORTH. 
That was an eagle that shot between and the moon. 


TICKLER, 


Vivid colouring, indeed, sir. 


What an image! 

NORTH. 

Millions of millions of sparks of fire in heaven, but only some six or seven 
stars. How calm the large lustre of Hesperus! 

TICKLER. 
James, what do you think of that, eh? 
SHEPHERD. 

Didna ye pity the taids and paddocks, and asks and beetles, and 
slaters and snails and spiders, and worms and ants, and caterpillars and 
bumbees, and a’ the rest o’ the insect-world, perishin in the flaming nicht o’ 
their last judgment ? 

NORTH. 

In another season, James, what life, beauty and bliss over the verdant 
wilderness! There you see and hear the bees busy on the white clover— 
while the lark comes wavering down from heaven, to sit beside his mate on 
her nest! Here and there are still seen the traces of fire, but they are nearly 


hidden by flowers. 


A grand piece, like a storm, by 
some great musician, where sunshine 
follows the thunder. So does Nature 
ever essay to hide the traces of de- 
struction. We remember once, while 
pursuing a moose in the woods of 
Maine, over snow frozen to a hardness 
and smoothness unattained by Mac- 
adam, the tedious track through that 
white world led us to the borders of 
a region swept years before by a fire 
in the forest. The stately pine, with 
its deep green canopy, the feathery 
oe firs, with their flake-roofed 

ending branches, the deep hemlock 
swamps, where black foliage and stems 
and snow were huddled and heaped in 
a wild tangle, as of ebony inlaid on 
ivory —ail vanished; and instead, 
there sprung from the undulating 
desert only the grim charred skele- 
tons of trees, bare, spectral, and omin- 
ous, with black branches, like ant- 


lers, stretching against the grey sky, 
noiseless and motionless, though a 
breeze waved the living forest, and 
the pines, whispering as they bent 
and swayed to its-wing, seemed to 
be telling the weird secrets of that 
ghostly scene, fit for lost spirits 
to wander in, for ever desolate. A 
hunter, of a race of red skins wellnigh 
extinct, leaned on his rifle, and told 
how, many years before, he, then a 
boy, had fled for life through these 
woods, pursued by the crackling 
roaring flames, which made the forest 
behind him one endless furnace, where 
trees glowed and shrivelled in a lon 

perspective of shadowless fire, an 

before whose hot breath he dashed.on 
in his race with red destruction to- 
wards the river below, and found 
shelter in its welcome waters. There he 
crouched, while there swarmed round 
him the wild beasts and venomed 
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snakes of the forest, their savage in- 
stincts quelled in the fear of burning, 
and the flames spreading to the other 
bank, and darting down like fierce 
serpents, till he and all the other 
living creatures scarce dared to gasp 
at the surface for those breaths which 
scorched their vitals, formed an arch 
beneath which the river, reddened to 
a bright glow, flowed on in a long 
vista of terrible beauty. Yet even on 
this blasted spot the soil, scarred but 
not desolated, had re-clad itself in 
verdure, now hidden by the snow, 
except where the tops of the infant 
forest peeped through, and was in 
summer filled with birds and fruits 
and humming life. 

We remember to have somewhere 
heard, read, or dreamed, a kind of 
lament, that such a genius as North’s 
should have written itself on his age 
in such desultory characters, and 
should not rather, with labour and 
thought, have left some complete and 
magnificent literary edifice, construct- 
ed by stricter rules, as an enduring 
testimony of its powers. No reader 
and appreciator of the Noctes will 
experience such vain and shallow re- 
grets. It is better to have the Krem- 
lin and the Parthenon than two Par- 
thenons,— and something like the 
northern structure, vast, various, emi- 
nently picturesque, sometimes grot- 
esque in its quaintness, often sublime 
in its savage grandeur, with dark 
corners of mystery, and nooks bright 
with sport and enjoyment, and always 
teeming with life and interest, is the 
monument left to the world by Chris- 
topher North. None but a mind of 
unequalled richness could venture to 
range, as his does, without other limits 
than the chances of discourse. Mat- 
ters, the highest and the lowest, of 
recondite philosophy and everyday 
life, are connected by links slender, 
yet perfectly natural, and of quaint 
and various design, into a chain rich 
with ornaments. Every subject in 
turn, and all alike, are treated with 
the fulness and luxuriance generally 
bestowed only on some pet theme. 
Such evidence of rare power leaves 
nothing to regret. Novelists and 
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dramatists must have some tambour- 
frame of plot on which to embroider 
their characters and scenes—essayists 
must acknowledge the efficacy of rule 
and compass in enabling them to ex- 
press the results of thought, reading, 
and experience; and on their inge- 
nuity and constructive power often 
depends, in great measure, the success 
of their work. But when an author, 
taking us, like some genie, by the 
hand, leads us, with no apparent 
choice of path, through scenes now 
wild, now familiar — sometimes by — 
dark glens and gloomy forests, some- 
times through cheerful streets, where 
the common sights of daily life are 
suddenly bright with interest—away 
across wide moors haunted by -the 

or-cock and curlew, to the deep ra- 
vine where we are made to pause and 
listen to the waterfall before being 
taken into the cottage on its bank, 
and shown not only the faces but the 
hearts of its inhabitants—and then, 
with a heigh presto! off to Princes 
Street, where the passengers on the 
pavement have a new meaning in 
their ordinary faces — now saddened 
with a tale of pathos, now convulsed 
with laughter — we acknowledge a 
power which has more resemblance to 
inspiration than the spirit which dic- 
tates either brilliant romance or pro- 
found philosophy. ‘ 

Now is Maga like some fair widow, 
who sees stalwart boys, blooming 
daughters, and laughing children of 
sweet promise, around her. Cheerful 
and bright, diffusing light through the 
household, and bringing pleasure to 
many a circle, she ceases not to re- 
member him who was her pride, who © 
has left on her mind, and the minds 
of her numerous offspring, the impress 
of his powerful spirit. The feelings 
with which, in moments’ sacred to 
memory, she reperuses the letters of 
her lost and wedded love—dwelling 
with fondness on the well-known cha- 
racters, her eyes blinded with tears 
even while her lips smile brightly, 
mirth broken by sighs, weeping dashed 
with soft laughter—are such as Maga 
experiences in reviewing the writings 
and recalling the genius of North. 
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CHAPTER XVIL—WANDERINGS, 


But Sylvo’s place, which was very 
well for a visit of two or three weeks, 
did not retain its attractions for a 
longer residence, and there was no 
telling when the unhappy house at 
Twickenham might be habitable. Mr. 
and Mrs. Cumberland were people 
happily independent of fashion; it 
mattered very little to them that 
“the season” was ending, and people 
rushing everywhere out of London. 
Mrs. Cumberland was suddenly seized 
with a desire to spend a few weeks 
in town; and Mary—albeit Mary 
was by no means so indifferent to 
fashion as her mOther was—eagerly 
seconded the proposal. It was in 
vain that Sylvo, somewhat discomfit- 
ed, echoed Mr. Mansfield’s protest 
that there was “nobody” in town. 
“There are a great many charming 
people, my dear Sylvo,” said Mrs. 
Cumberland. “I am thankful to say 
my friends are not of an exclusive 
caste ; J can find some one worth visit- 
ing in London all the year round.” 

“London in August! I admire 
your taste, Iam sure, Maria Anna,” 
said Mrs. Burtonshaw. But even 
these dreadful sarcasms of Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw did not deter her sister. 
Sylvo had found no opportunity of 
giving Zaidee that other chance. He 
thought it might be as prudent to 
leave her time to contrast this place 
of his, and all the delights and 
honours of which its mistress would 
have full possession, with “some 
shabby house in London,” where his 
own graceful attentions would be 
wanting. One of Mrs, Cumberland’s 
friends, who was on the wing for her 
place in the country, willingly hand- 
ed over her house to Mrs, Cumber- 
land. If not a shabby house, it was 
rather a faded one, with little rooms, 
and no remarkable advantages of 
position, so far as these rustic people 
could judge. Mrs. Burtonshaw was 
seized with shortness of breath the 
very first day of their entry into it; 
she thanked Providence she was not 


obliged to live in rooms of such pro- 
portions. “ Very different from 
Sylvo’s place, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Burtonshaw ; “you are pale already, 
Elizabeth, my sweet love! Maria 
Anna ought to have more thought 
for you.” 

And it was very true that Zaidee 
was pale, and that the mother of 
Sylvo was more and more impressed 
with the attachment to her son, 
which was so apparent. Mary’s soft 
cheek, too, owned a flutter of variable 
colour, but this Mrs. Burtonshaw did 
not notice. The good lady audibly 
wondered whether Mr. Vivian, or 
that pretty sweet Mrs. Bernard Mor- 
ton, would still be in town; but Mrs. 
Burtonshaw was not quite aware 
how important a question this was 
to both her young companions, or 
how often their thoughts made the 
same inquiry. But when they had 
been a week or two in London, it 
grew sufficiently evident that Mr. 
Percy Vivian was not in town. Seve- 
ral of Mrs. Cumberland’s “ charming ” 
acquaintances, who were of the circle 
of Perey’s worshippers, reported that 
he had gone home to Cheshire; and 
that Mrs. Morton, though still de- 
tained by her  husband’s _parlia- 
mentary duties, was also preparing 
to go—* everybody,” indeed, was in 
the flutter of departure; even the 
good people who could only afford a 
fortnight’s holiday, and who were 
innocent of fashion, closed up their 
windows and “went out of town.” 
The sunshine burned upon the Lon- 
don streets, upon the hosts of people 
who have no holiday, and pleasure- 
seekers from the country, innocently 
unaware that “all the world” had 
forsaken the busy Babylon. Mrs. 
Cumberland almost repented of her 
visit to London: and Mary, who was 
not above the horror of being un- 
fashionable, began to urge retreat 
again with much perseverance. They 
drove down to Twickenham only to 
find Mr. Cumberland peering over his 
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spectacles with his curious eyes at 
the mass of indiscriminate rubbish 
which encumbered the lawn, and 
attaching turrets and pinnacles and 
rounding corners at his own sweet 
will, fearless of criticism. Already, 
if the steamboat passengers up and 
down the Thames were not the hap- 
pier for Mr. Cumberland’s improve- 
ments, they were the more amused; 
and it was even said that Mr. Shenkin 
Powis had undertaken a voyage as 
far as Hampton Court, to survey with 
horror the extremely original speci- 
men of domestic architecture which 
the philosopher was elaborating out 
of his comfortable square box. The 
holiday people on the river no longer 
passed this pretty corner with silent 
envy. There was always a crowd of 
gazers turning their attention to 
this grand effort of Mr. Cumberland 
for the commonweal. The acacia 
on the lawn, being of a fastidious 
nature, had begun to droop and 
sicken in spite of the rude wooden 
railings put up to protect it, and shed 
its foliage in yellow flakes, no longer 
upon the beautiful head of Zaidee 
Vivian, or the clustering curls of 
Mary Cumberland, but upon the 
paper caps of plasterers, and carpen- 
ters, and sandy masonic locks. “ We 
are getting on,” said Mr. Cumberland, 
rubbing his hands with glee as the 
ladies of his family stood by in horror- 
stricken silence—“ already making 
progress, sister Burtonshaw. Before 
the winter frosts set in, you shall see 
a very different-looking building, I 
assure you, from the thing you left. 
This crocket is from York, and the 
work of this oriel window copied 
from a beautiful example in Nurem- 
berg. I do not reject authority— 
far be it from me to dispute the wis- 
dom of the past—but I retain my own 
ideas “notwithstanding, sister Eliza- 
beth. But for my oversight and care, 
it would be impossible to harmonise 
the whole; and I expect the science 
of domestic architecture to date this 
building as the first in a new period. 
The buildings of the age shall be 
harmonised, sister Burtonshaw; a 
character of benevolent forethought 
shall be added to the conscientious 
morality of Mr. Shenkin Powis: there 
is not an addition here which does 
not represent, really or symbolically, 
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the celestial attribute of benevolence ; 
but I have no time to enter into 
detail. No, by no means, I do not 
wish you to come home; women are 
always in the way of improvements; 
and I am glad to tell you that Iam 
perfectly satisfied with the way we 
are going on.” 

The visitors got into their carriage, 
and drove away in respectful silence. 
Mrs. Burtonshaw, panting for words 
in which to express her admiration 
of Mr. Cumberland’s proceedings, 
could find none sufficiently terse 
and expressive; and Mrs. Cumber- 
land contented herself with a sigh of 
relief when they emerged from the 
dust with which this benevolent archi- 
tecture filled the atmosphere. They 
were quite cast out of their home, 
these unfortunate ladies. However 


‘benevolent the porch might be when 


completed, it threw most inhospitable 
obstacles in the méan time across the 
familiar threshold, and access by door 
or window was equally denied to 
them. When they reached their 
faded drawing-room, and looked out 
upon the closed shutters of this ex- 
tremely fashionable and dingy little 
street, Mrs. Burtonshaw thought it 
the best possible opportunity for urg- 
ing a return to Sylvo’s place. 

“* ou will go back to Essex now, 
of course, Maria Anna,” said Mrs. 
Burtonshaw ; “you will not shut up 
these dear children here, to pine 
away and lose their health again. 
Keep up your spirits, Elizabeth, my 
love—we shall soon return again—for 
I am sure you looked quite a differ- 
ent creature in Sylvo’s place.” 

“But I cannot think of returning 
to Sylvo’s place,” said Mrs, Cumber- 
land from her sofa. “ My dear Eliza- 
beth, you are very kind, but we will 
take advantage of our opportunity, 
and have a change of scene. I have 
been thinking—we will not go to the 
coast, nor to Scotland, nor any place 
we have been before—we will go 
into the- beautiful heart of England, 
my dear children. When your aunt 
Burtonshaw and I were young, we 
were there once many years ago; we 
will go to Malvern—we will quite 
enjoy ourselves being alone. My dear 
Elizabeth, I trust you have no objec- 
tion; we shall be quite hermits, and 
enjoy that beautiful hill.” 
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If Mrs. Burtonshaw had objections, 
it did not seem that they were par- 
ticularly important. Mary, being in 
the state of mind to which change of 
one sort or another was indispens- 
able, eagerly lent her assistance, and 
within a few days the little party set 
out once more. “ We know no one 
there—we will be quite alone, Lizzy,” 
said Mary, with a sigh. Perhaps 
Miss Cumberland did not appreciate 
as her mother did the romantic de- 
lights of solitude, but Mary was eager 
to set out from this desolate Lon- 
don, echoing with emphasis the uni- 
versal” declaration that “no one 
was in town.” An express North- 
Western train might have made 
London populous in a very few 
hours for Mary, but “nobody” was in 
it now. 

“My dear love, we will not stay 
long — we will soon come back to 
Sylvo’s place,” said Mrs. Burtonshaw, 
patting the beautiful head of Zaidee. 
Mrs. Burtonshaw thought it was 
very cruel of Maria Anna to shut her 
eyes to the dear child’s feelings so 
wantonly. What did any one care 
for Malvern? and it was easy to see 
how deeply interested this poor dear 
was in Sylvo’s place. 

But Zaidee bore with wonderful 
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fortitude the journey which carried 
her farther and farther away from 
Sylvo.  Zaidee’s fresh young spirit, 
and eyes shining with life and interest, 
traced all these inland roads with 
pleasure. The apple-trees on the 
pathway clustered with their rus- 
set fruit, and the pollard willows 
bristling over every little stream — 
the great Vale of Severn with its 
churches and towns, and that odd 
miniature mountain which has lost 
its way so strangely, and settled it- 
self in the wide flat of this level 
country, where there is not another 
mound to break the horizon — were 
matters more interesting to Zaidee 
than to any of her companions. Mrs. 
Cumberland was languid, and reclined 
in a corner of the carriage. Mrs. 
Burtonshaw was interested, but de- 
preciatory, making a perpetual com- 
parison between Sylvo’s place and 
this unfamiliar country. Mary was 
wandering in her own thoughts, and 
noticed external matters only by fits 
and starts; and no one knew how 
Zaidee’s eyes brightened at the sight 
of gorse and heather, and how friend- 
ly looked these grassy heights of 
Malvern to one who had not seen 


for eight long years the rugged ele- 
vation of Briarford Hill. x ee 


oe 


CHAPTER XVIII.—MALVERN,. 


“Are we growing old, Elizabeth? 
We are not girls as we used to be,” 
said Mary Cumberland. “Do you 
remember when we sat in that great 
room at Ulm, where mamma tried to 
make us think, and we would not, 
but quite made up for it when we 
were by ourselves? Do you remem- 
ber all the sewing we used to do, and 
all our speculations? When Aunt 
Burtonshaw praised us for the one, 
she never dreamt of the other, Lizzy ; 
but we never speculate now.” 

_ “No,” said Zaidee. She was pluck- 
ing up the short hill-side grass unwit- 
tingly with her hands, and thinking 
her own private thoughts. 
_, | L suppose we were only looking at 
life then, and now we are in it,” said 
Mary, musingly. “Nothing concerned 
us very much, and we could wonder at 
everything. Life is a strange thing, 
y —what is the good of all these 
VOL, LXXVIII. 29 


humdrum a days, do you think? 
We never do anything—were we made 
for any use, do you suppose? Eliza- 
beth! why can you not answer me?” 

For Mary was as much given as 
ever to a comparison of ideas, and 
as curious to know her companion’s 
opinion; while Zaidee, for her part, 
was not very much more disposed to 
“rational answers” than before. 

“I think God made the days,” 
said Zaidee, “and He must* see 
some use in them. We have to live 
our lives out, however long they may 
be. Do people sometimes wish for 
long life, Mary? If it was fifty years, 
or sixty years, what a dreary length of 
way ! 

aN ow, that is just in your old 
strain,” said Mary Cumberland. 
“Why should it be a dreary length 
of way? I have no regard for church- 
yards and tombstones for my part; 
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E am not in a hurry to live my life 
out,—one may be a little dull now and 
then, and wonder what is the good of 
oneself, without such dismal thoughts 
as these.” 

Zaidee made no answer. They 
were seated upon the hill of Malvern, 
with some grey slopes towering above 
them, yet, at a considerable altitude ; 
as far as they could see on every side, 
a vast level of cultivated country 
stretched into the skies,—low down at 
their feet lay the houses of the 
little town, the grey towers of the 
abbey, and the setting of rich orchards 
in which these habitations were en- 
closed,—while striking up from the fer- 
tile flat were little far-off cities, 
sparkling with spires and _ gilded 
weathereocks, small ancient dignified 
cathedral towns,—and a faint line far 
away, of broken banks over-lapping 
each other, with a thin silver thread 
here and there shining out between, 
gave note of the Severn, treeless and 
labourless, pursuing his path to the 
sea. The multitude of roads ma 
ping this strange wide landscape in 
every direction — the morsels of vil- 
lage glistening in a chance ray of 
sunshine, and churches which in 
fancy you could lift in your hand, so 
dwarfed are they by the long distance, 
—givea strange attraction to the scene. 
Of itself it is not a beautiful scene, 
and a dull sky sweeps down upon it, 
blending its unfeatured breadths with 
the clouds of the horizon; but the 
air, which has travelled many a mile 
since last it encountered any emi- 
nence, comes fresh and full upon this 
hill-side ; and the eye, which is never 
satisfied with seeing, takes in with a 
peculiar gratification this singular 
extent of space presented to it, and 
revels in the world of air and cloud 
upon that vast uninterrupted sky. 

“See, there is a bold road striking 
out by itself across all that wilder- 
ness of fields,” said Mary. “ What 
strange abrupt turns it takes; but it 
is not even crossed by another, so far 
- a8 I can see: that is a man’s road, 
Lizzy,—for my part I do not like travel- 
ling alone.” ’ 

“Tt is not quite alone,” said Zaidee, 
ee low. “ There is a little foot- 
path behind the hedge, sometimes on 
one side, sometimes on the other: 
some one might walk perpetually un- 
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der the hedgerow side by side with the 
traveller on the high-road, and he would 
never know.” 

“Well, I cannot*say that makes it 
much more comfortable,” said Mary, 
laughing. “You are mysterious to- 
day, Elizabeth. I do not like your 
secret people who travel under hedge- 
rows. I like daylight and the broad 
highway for my own share. You like 
this place, do you not? I suppose I 
do ; don’t want any one to talk to 
me; I want to think, Lizzy. How far 
away you can look, straining your 
beautiful eyes, Mr. Vivian would say. 
What a weary length these days are 
for August days. Heigh ho!” 

But Zaidee was so little disposed to 
interrupt Mary’s thoughts by talking, 


‘that it was Mary herself who broke 


the silence first. Mary was ina strange 
mood of restless gym she was 

rpetually changing her position, as 
Zhe’ half a al. half ‘othe upon 
this bank of luxuriant greensward ; 
laughter that was rounded with a sigh, 
and sighing which incontinently burst 
into laughter, were the signs and sym- 
bols of Mary’s state of mind. She was 
greatly in want of some little piece of 
excitement; her mind had a great 
deal too much scope, wandering back 
and forward in a restless haste, spe- 
culating on the future and on the fast. 
Mary, half emerged from her first en- 
chanted maze, was full of a restless 
disquietude; her whole life beyond 
seemed hanging upon some uncertain 
decision — a nervous, anxious, trouble- 
some uncertainty — a decision which 
she would be ashamed to expedite by 
any measures of her own. Mary was 
not a little ashamed of herself for the 
ee her thoughts had gone already, 
and scornfully scouted the idea that 
“any man” held her fate in his hands. 
Nevertheless, she had been an ex- 
tremely imprudent guardian of her 
own happiness. Mr. Percy Vivian, 
perhaps, might be quite unaware of 
this rich gift lavished on him ; perhaps 
he was aware, and did not appreciate 
the possession: but whatever Mr. 
Percy Vivian's sentiments might be, 
there was no longer any safeguard for 
Mary; her good sense, as Aunt Bur- 
tonshaw predicted, had been no de- 
fence to her; she had thrown away 
her heart. : 

“JT think you are very innocent, 
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Lizzy,” said Mary, suddenly starting 
from an apparent contemplation of the 
landscape before her, of which land- 
scape, in reality, she saw nothing. 
“You never understand at all, nor 
seek to understand, what all Aunt 
Burtonshaw’s hints and double mean- 
ings are full of. There, now, you look 
quite incredulous. Is it my fault if 
your thoughts are always at the end 
of the world? Who can you have to 
think of, Elizabeth? I suppose you 
never found out that Aunt Burton- 
shaw had double meanings at all ?” 

“No, indeed. I always understand 
Aunt Burtonshaw perfectly,” said 
Zaidee, with a smile. 

“Which means, that you are per- 
fectly unconscious of all her endea- 
vours,” said Mary. “ Aunt Burton- 
shaw thinks—I really ought not to 
tell you—Aunt Burtonshaw believes 
you are very much interested in Sylvo, 
Elizabeth.” 

“Very much interested! I will not 
answer for the ‘very much’” said 
Zaidee ; “ but, indeed, I do think of 
Sylvo, Mary; only Sylvo will find 
some one better for him than you.” 

“You are a simpleton, and I will 
not enlighten you,” said Mary. “ What 
do you think of Mrs. Morton?” she 
asked abruptly, after a pause. Mary, 
but for very shame, would have been 
so glad to unbosom herself, and make 
a confidant of her friend—would have 
been so much relieved, indeed, if Zai- 
dee had taken the initiative, and 
pressed into her confidence; but Zai- 
dee was quite as shy of the subject as 
Mary was, though she was sufficiently 
clearsighted to see how matters stood. 
Zaidee faltered a good deal. , What 
did she think of Mrs. Morton ?—what 
did she think of Elizabeth Vivian, 
her cousin, the beautiful Elizabeth 
of the Grange? Zaidee felt herself 
change colour painfully—she scarcely 
knew what to say. 

“T heard Mr. Vivian say there was 
no woman like his sister ; he ought to 
know best,” said Zaidee. 

It was an unfortunate speech in 
every way; unfortunate in its hesita- 
tion and faltering tone—unfortunate 
in quoting Mr. Vivian—and, lastly, in 
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the opinion it conveyed. Mary Cum- 
berland did not choose that Percy 
should think his sister the first of 
womankind. She did not at all ap- 
preciate such an extent of fraternal 
affection ; and Mary was piqued at 
the idea that any one knew better 
than she did what Percy’s opinion 
was. 

“T asked what you thought yourself, 
not what Mr. Percy Vivian thought,” 
said Mary. “One does not care for 
having Mr. Percy Vivian’s opinions 
at secondhand. He is a very great 
author, perhaps; but I would not 
quote him so often if I were you, 
Elizabeth.” 

When Zaidee raised her eyes in 
astonishment, she saw Mary, very red, 
and with a disturbed and troubled 
face, gazing down the hilly path, while 
she plucked the grass by handfuls. 
Some one was toiling upward, looking 
about him anxiously, sometimes paus- 
ing to survey the wide landscape be- 
hind him, sometimes turning aside to 
gather a wildflower, but always on 
the alert, as if looking for some one 
on the hill. As his figure advanced, 
Mary Cumberland’s face varied like 
a changing sky; as it drew near and 
nearer, she rose to her feet with irre- 
strainable excitement. Zaidee looked 
at her pretty form, relieved against 
the dark background of the hill, and 
at the stranger advancing hastily, be- 
fore she herself rose, and then with an 
instinctive impulse of reserve, to con- 
trol and subdue her friend. Zaidee 
took Mary’s hand with an involuntary 
grasp of caution, which Mary return- 
ed vehemently, and then the pretty 
fingers unclasped, and these two stood 
distinctly visible, waiting to greet Mr. 
Percy Vivian as he appeared out of 
breath behind an angle of the path. 
In the moment’s interval, Mary’s good 
sense and Mary’s pride had come 
to her rescue triumphantly. Percy 
thought the beautiful sister gave him 
the warmest welcome, and was much 
concerned to see Mary so reserved 
and stately; the young gentleman 
was extremely assiduous —extremely 
devoted ; he fancied he had been losing 
time. “ are 
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“So you found the young ladies, 
Mr. Vivian,” said Mrs. Cumberland. 
“Dear children! they love nature. 
I was convinced they were on the 
hill. I tell them we have nearly as 
good a prospect from this window ; 
but they are young, and have more 
enterprise than I have. Is it not a 
delightful surprise, my dear Mary, 
to see Mr. Vivian here ?” 

“We were much astonished,” says 
Mary in an under-tone. Mr. Vivian, 
who has looked up to catch her answer, 
though people say he has a great 
knowledge of character, and though 
this constraint is the very thing with 
which he would endow his heroine in 
a novel, to evidence the state of her 
feelings in presence of her lover, has 
so totally lost his penetration that he 
is quite disappointed. “It was no 
pleasure to her, then,” muses Percy ; 
“only a surprise.” 

“ For my part, I thought Mr. Vivian 
had come to tell us of some great 
misfortune,” said Mrs. Burtonshaw— 
“that the house had come down, or 
that Mr. Cumberland had had a fall, 
or some accident ; nothing else was to 
-be looked for, I am sure.” 

“There has been no accident; Mr. 
Cumberland was in excellent spirits,” 
said Percy, “and feels that he is 
making progress. The porch, I assure 
you, would accommodate a couple of 
poor families already, Mrs. Burton- 
shaw ; and when Mr. Cumberland has 
his heating reap in order, I have 
no doubt it will be greatly patronised 
in the cold weather. If you were 
nearer town, a benevolent institution 
like this might be subject to abuse, 
Mrs. Cumberland. I am afraid a 
colony of London boys in immediate 
possession would not quite carry out 
your charitable views.” 

“ Charitable views!” echoed Mrs, 
Bartonshaw; “what sort of views 
will we have from our windows when 
we get back to our poor, pretty, un- 
fortunate house at Twickenham—if, 
indeed, there are any windows left? 
The little wretches will play at marbles 
and all sorts of games; it will not 
matter to them if the Queen should 
come to call. Mr. Cumberland has 


all his own way, Mr. Vivian. Maria 
Anna will give in to him, and I can- 
not describe to you the trouble I have. 
Do not speak to me, Maria Anna! I 
have no patience with it ; and it will 
be all the same, of course, whosoever 
comes to call.” 

“T had an interview with Mr. Cum- 
berland on the lawn over a heap of 
mortar,” said Percy, while Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw groaned aloud, ‘‘and heard 
from him you were at Malvern. I 
had business in this quarter. No lack 
of views here, Mrs. Burtonshaw, though 
they are not charitable ones, ‘This 
place reminds me a little, I scarcely 


‘can tell why, of my own home,” 


“That delightful Grange whick you 
described to us once?” said Mrs. Cam- 
berland from her sofa ; “ and of course 
I recognised it, again in your last 
charming book. When are you going 
to favor us with another, Mr. Vivian? 
But first tell me how this reminds 

ou of your own ancient romantic 

ome.” 

“TI suppose because it is perfectly 
unlike,” said Percy, with a little 
laugh. “There is no Grange on the 
hill of Malvern; but we stand upon 
a lesser eminence at home, and look 
out from our height upon a flat ex- 
panse, which this is just sufficient to 
recall to me. Our low country is not 
a cultivated plain, or a Vale of Severn ; 
it is only a bleak stretch of Cheshire 
fields, a low sandy coast, and sullen 
sea. There are a multitude of roads, 
Mrs. Burtonshaw, all leading to the 
Grange, as you would suppose, and 
never a wayfarer on one of them ; 
and we have a fierce little hill for our 
henchman, bristling with gorse, and 
armed with broken rocks, and undergo 
a perpetual siege and cannonade from 
all the winds. There are only inland 
gales at’ Malvern, but our visitors 
come fresh from the sea.” 

“ Tt is very strange ; that is like the 
place Elizabeth used to tell me of,” 
said Mary. : 

And Mary, looking up, found Zai- 
dee’s eyes fixed upon her with such a 
trembling eagerness of entreaty, that 
her idea of resemblance between the 
two descriptions was quickened into 
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instant certainly. She returned this 
beseeching look with a glance of the 
extremest surprise. Her curiosity was 
suddenly roused. What did it mean? 
When Mary’s look left Zaidee, she 
met Mr. Vivian’s ; and Mr. Vivian had 
been watching this interchange of 
glances, and looked at her earnestly 
repeating the question. Mary was 
quite perplexed ; she could only look 
at Zaidee again. 

“ Perhaps Miss Elizabeth Cumber- 
land has been in Cheshire,” said Percy. 
Percy was very curious ; but he always 
was, Mary remembered with wonder, in 
everything that concerned Elizabeth. 

“ No—no,” said Zaidee ‘hurriedly. 
She withdrew back out of the light of 
the window, and grew very pale. She 
dared not lift her eyes again, but sat 
trembling and in terror. Never had 
she been so near betrayed; and her 
ears tingled, almost expecting to hear 
the cry of ‘Zaidee! Zaidee!” with 
which’ Percy could throw her disguise 
to the winds. 

For Zaidee did not think that Percy 
Vivian held her without a doubt for 
the danghter of this fantastic, kind 
Mrs. Cumberland, reclining on her 
sofa—the sister of Mary, the niece of 
Aunt Burtonshaw. Percy could not 
account for his own interest in her, 
nor for sundry little occurrences which 
startled him with a vague wonder and. 
suspicion. He never dreamed that 
she was Zaidee; he had not even 
connected her with the lost child; he 
had only a vague, floating curiosity 
about her, which he himself thought 
he had no right to have, and did not 
understand. 

Zaidee dared not withdraw to her 
own apartment to subdue her agita- 
tion. She must sit still to watch the 
conversation, to hear what they said, 
to guard her secret at all hazards. 
She scarcely knew how the day went 
on as she sat among them, watching 
them with this intense and steady 
Vigilance: she made no sense of the 
buzz of words which rung in her ears. 
She only knew that her secret was 
not threatened, nor her possible know- 
Jedge of the Grange discussed again. 
There were a great many other sub- 
jects of interest to the other members 
of the party. There was one most 
absorbing topic in the minds of two 
of them, which, like Zaidee’s secret 
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anxiety, did not bear talking of; and 
beyond the surprise of the moment, 
Zaidee’s brief and hurried answer was 
not remarked by her companions. She 
kept with the little company obsti- 
nately in her great snxiety. When 
Mary and Percy spoke aside for an 
instant, Zaidee was thrown into a 
secret agony ; and when the evening 
came, and Mr. Vivian followed Miss 
Cumberland into the garden in the 
twilight to listen to the nightingales, 
Zaidee sat unseen by. the window 
watching them, as they wandered 
through the trees. Her overpowering 
terror made her forget for the moment 
that they had other things to talk of 
than her secret—this secret which 
neither of them could have suspected 
till to-night, and which both had for- 
gotten before now. 

“These two young creatures, they 
are quite happy ; they forget how cold 
the night air has grown,” said Mrs. 
Burtonshaw, coming behind the chair 
where Zaidee sat alone looking out 
into the dewy darkness of the garden. 
“My dear love, you are sighing ; you 
are all by yourself while Mary is 
away. Ah! it is all very well to 
speak of business in this quarter. I 
suppose Mr. Vivian is attending to his 
business among the trees yonder. 
These young men are such hypocrites, 
Elizabeth. I should be glad to see - 
what lawful errand Mr. Vivian had 
here.” 

Relieved by remembering that there 
was. no fear of her secret coming into 
discussion between two people who 
were busy with themselves, Zaidee 
bethought her of the disappointment 
of Sylvo’s anxious mother. 

“T am afraid, indeed, Mary likes 
Mr. Vivian, Aunt Burtonshaw,” said 
Zaidee. “I should be very glad, if 
it were not for you.” 

“You are a dear, unselfish child,” 
said Mrs. Burtonshaw, stooping to 
bestow a kiss on Zaidee’s brow, “ and 
you need not be sorry for me, my 
darling. I have quite made up my 
mind to lose Mary. I have other 
views for Sylvo now.” 

“TI am very glad, then. I think 
Mary will be happy,” said Zaidee 
musingly. “Percy would not grieve 
any one ; no, I am sure of that.” 

“Did you say Sylvo would not 
grieve? I do not think he will, my 
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love,” said Mrs. Burtonshaw. “ You 
do not ask me what my views are for 
Sylvo, now, Elizabeth ; but you are 
quite right, my dear child. I will not 
say anything of them; I will leave it 
all to Sylvo himself.” 

“Yes, Aunt Burtonshaw,” said 
Zaidee. Sylvo was no farther from 
the scene in person than he was in 
imagination from Zaidee’s thoughts— 
she was thinking of Mary and Percy, 
in charmed twilight, with the sweet 
dew falling on their young heads, and 
the air full of the singing of nightin- 
gales. She was lingering for a mo- 
ment in her maiden meditations upon 
that oldest and newest subject of 
romance—that universal love tale 
which somebody is always telling— 
that unknown witchcraft to which 
her own heart had never been tempt- 
ed. Beguiled out of her mere per- 
sonal agitation, Zaidee’s heart beat 
with a wondering sympathy ; with a 
smile on her lip, and a tear in her 
eye, she watched for Mary coming 
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home out of the realm of fairyland, 
out of the enchanted twilight, to the 
lights and common life of this dusky 
room. Zaidee’s own eyes were dazzled 
by these lights, and with a pensive 
wistful sweetness, through the tears 
that made them brighter, those beau- 
tiful eyes turned back again to the 
falling night. With a little visionary 
sadness, her thoughts too returned 
again to herself: all, by herself, alone 
and solitary, this turning-point of 
youthful history must never come to 
Zaidee; she must never wish, nay, 
more than that, she must so guard 
her daily living that no affection shall 
be drawn towards her. No one must 
love Zaidee, if Zaidee can help it, 
except those kind friends who shelter 
her and the innocent hearts of little 
She must do no more harm, 
and it is strange to see her bending 
her beautiful face in the darkness, 
praying never to be tempted, praying 


to be left in her solitude, to harm no 


one any more. 


CHAPTER XX.—MARY’S FATE. 


Zaidee had gone to her own apart- 
ment thoughtful and somewhat anx- 
ious. Her mind, which had begun to 
recover its composure, was stirred to 
its depths once more, and her thoughts 
were full of a longing and wistful 
inquiry about Mary, who had been 
very silent and strangely reserved 
through all that evening. Sitting in 
the shadow where Zaidee could not 
see her face, answering in monosyl- 
lables, and in a voice so low and shy 
that even Aunt Burtonshaw was as- 
tonished, Mary had given no indica- 
tion of Mr. Vivian’s business, nor of 
how it sped. As Zaidee went about 
her own chamber, preparing for rest, 
her ear was caught once or twice by 
a faint rustling in the passage outside. 
She turned to listen with quick curio- 
sity, and in time to see Mary softly 
open the door and look in, with a mo- 
mentary investigation. “I thought 
you had lain down by this time,” said 


Mary. “I have been waiting till you sa 


were quiet and the light out. Why 
don’t yor go to bed, Elizabeth? 
Young people should not sit up so late 
at night—there, let me put out the 
light.” 


Before Zaidee could remonstrate, 
the little light was extinguished, and 
in the faint radiance of the moon, 
Zaidee saw her friend drawing near 
her with a shy yet hasty step. “ Sit 
down, Lizzy; I have a great deal to 
say to you,” said her visitor, and Mary 
herself drew a stool to Zaidee’s feet, 
and threw herself down beside her 
half kneeling, embracing her com- 
panion’s waist, and leaning on her 
knee. But though this satisfactory 
attitude was assumed, the great deal 
which Mary had to say remained still 
unsaid. She leaned her soft cheek on 
Zaidee’s hand, and Zaidee knew in- 
stinctively that it was warm with 
blushes of pride, and shame, and 
pleasure; she played with Zaidee’s 
fingers, folding them over her lips; 
she held Zaidee’s waist more closely 
with her arm; but Mary was quite 
content to lean here; as it seemed, 
and forget that she had anything to 


of Mary, tell me,” said Zaidee — 
Zaidee’s own heart beat high with 
sympathy. Zaidee, though she was 
quite new to it, and had never been 
much a confidant before, had an instinc- 
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tive perception of the tale which Mary 
came to tell. 

“My mother never taught me to 
go to her; I cannot tell Aunt Bur- 
tonshaw. I never have had any one 
but you, Elizabeth, that knew all my 
heart !” 

This was the beginning of Mary’s 
confession, and then there followed a 
long pause—so long a pause that 
Yaidee feared this was all, and that 
there was nothing to follow. 

“T have never been like you, Eliza- 
beth. Ido not think I deserve to have 
a very noble nature near, me,” said 
Mary. “Instead of being very glad as 
I thought I should be, I think I am 
sad to-night—not sad either—I can- 
not tell how I am. It is so strange, so 
very strange. I think I am ventur- 
ing into a new country. Perhaps I 
had better have been content with 
Sylvo, Elizabeth,” said Mary, rising 
into her more natural tone; “one 
could find out Sylvo’s depth, poor 
fellow, and measure him to all his 
height—no one will be troubled with 
anything wonderful in Sylvo— but 
now !” 

Mary’s voice sunk again, and so 
did Mary’s cheek, once more resting 
on Zaidee’s hand. The office of con- 
fidant and confessor to Mary was 
doomed to be rather a perplexing one. 

“A common person,” said Mary 
again, with a little sigh of self-con- 
tempt. “Yes, I think I should only 
have had a common person. * can- 
not tell why this strange foriiue has 
come to me. If I had been full of 
dreams and fancies, Elizabeth, like 
what one reads of—perhaps like what 
you have, my beautiful sister ; but you 
are sitting here by yourself, Lizzy, 
with all your sweet thoughts and 
your lovely face, and this has come 
to me.” 

“Tt is best for me to be alone,” 
said Zaidee; “and this should come 
to you, for it is your proper fortune. 
T have been sure of it since ever Percy 
came.” 

“Do you call him Percy?” said 
Mary, raising her héad in sudden 
wonder. “ Well, but of course Lizzy 


had no reason to be ashamed, no need 
to be so precise as I was,” she con- 
tinued with a low laugh. “I was so 
much ashamed of myself, Elizabeth. 
Do you know, I thought he had found 
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me out. I thought he was coming to 
enjoy his triumph. I really do think 
I could have killed myself sooner than 
have let him fancy I cared for him 
when he did not care for me.” 

It was not necessary for Zaidee to 
say anything, the stream of commu- 
nication was interrupted, but con- 
tinuous, and wanted no help as it flow- 
ed on. 

“ But instead of that!’ — Mary 
paused, and lingered on the words, 
“instead of that! I think it can only 
be a poet who is so reverent of 
women,” said Mary, touched to the 
heart by the deference of her betroth- 
ed. “We are no such great things 
after all, Elizabeth. We are very 
poor creatures, a great many of us. 
Fancy me standing listening to him. 
I am nobody ; I am only Mary Cum- 
berland ; and he, bending that noble 
heart of his, and speaking as if he 
spoke to a princess,—he whom all the 
world honours. I don’t believe it is 
true after all, and that makes me 
melancholy,” said Mary with a change 
in her voice—“ it is his own eyes 
that see something else in me than 
what I have.” 

A long pause followed after this, 
which Zaidee only disturbed by a silent 
caress of sympathy and encourage- 
ment, and she resumed her monologue. 

“Did you wonder what I meant 
putting out the light? I will be your 
maid now, Elizabeth, since I have 
left you in the dark; but you do not 
think I could come in, and sit down 
opposite you, and tell you all this, 
looking in your face, with that inqui- 
sitive candle twinkling like a saucy 
listener. You cannot see how I am look- 
ing, Lizzy—it does me no harm that 
you are ne over me with those 
eyes of yours. It is very hard to have 
eyes looking into one’s heart. Yes, I 
think he has enchantment in his, 
Lizzy ; they make beauty for them- 
selves wherever they glance; and 
suppose he should awake some time, 
and instead of the princess whom he 
spoke to to-night, find only me! I do 
not think I was very humble before, 


but one grows humble in spite of one- 


self when one is addressed so grandly. 
He thinks I have a noble nature like 
his own, Elizabeth--a pure religious 
spirit, like what you are, Lizzy; and 
when I try to convince him, he only 


< 
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smiles and thinks the more of me. 
When he finds it is only plain work- 
ing-day Mary Cumberland, what will 
he say ?” 

“That she is better than all the 

rincesses,” said Zaidee, clasping her 

iend round with her loving arms; 
and then Mary cried a little, with a sob 
half of joy and half of melancholy, and 
then ran off into low, sweet, tremu- 
lous laughter, as she raised her head 
from Zaidee’s knee. 

“You think I am very humble, do 

‘ou not ?” said Mary, “ yet I am afraid 
. Shall be as saucy as ever, and as 
stupid, and as perverse when to-mor- 
row’s daylight comes. Do you want 
to go to sleep, Elizabeth ?—for I had 
rather stay here, if you are as wakeful 
asI am. I have made a great many 
resolutions to-night—I should not 
like him to change his opinion of me, 
Lizzy ; but I am afraid they will all 
vanish with to-morrow. One cannot 
overcome two-and-twenty years in a 
single day.” 

And thus they sat in the moonlight 
talking a great deal, and quite forget- 
ful of the lapse of these swift-footed 
hours ; their low voices whispered so 
lightly that no one woke in the neigh- 
bouring chambers to be aware of this 
innocent midnight conference. Mary 
did not leave Zaidee’s room all that 
night,—truth to say, Mary did not 
wake after her unusual vigil till Mrs. 
Burtonshaw had sighed over the break- 
fast table all alone for a full hour, and 
the sun was full in the sky. Zaidee 
was more wakeful; fer morning 
dreams were disturbed and broken by 
a strange pleasure, and a strange 
dread of this new connection. She 
was glad and proud that Percy and 
Mary were betrothed to each other, 
She pleased herself with thinking that 
“our Perey’s” manly care and tender- 
ness would make amends to the real 
daughter of this house for all the love 
and kindness which she herself had 
met with at Mary’s hands. They had 
been very good to Zaidee Vivian, all 
these kind people ; and Percy Vivian's 
devotion would repay them for the 
great debt his cousin owed. But a 
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darker consideration mingled with 
that; Mary was now of course on 
terms of perfect confidence with 
Percy. Mary would tell him that 
her beautiful sister was a stranger, & 
poor little orphan adopted of the 
house; and Percy and Elizabeth, 
who remembered so well the lost 
Zaidee, would discover her secret ere 
she was aware. This fancy filled her 
mind with dreary anticipations. Only 
one resource seemed open to Zaidee ; 
once more she must go out unfriended 
upon the world,—she must not be 
taken home to annul all previous 
sacrifices—to make this seven years’ 
banishment of none effect. No longer 
a child, a woman with that perilous 
inheritance of beauty to make her 
way harder, she must once more 
break from the grasp of affection and 
friendliness, and go forth to the un- 
known. Zaidee looked at Mary’s 
face sleeping under the morning light, 
with its sweet colour and its uncon- 
scious smiles; she could not grudge 
the happiness of Mary ; she could not 
be otherwise than glad for this con- 
summation, whatever the result might 
be to herself. Zaidee’s generous heart 
never faltered in its congratulations 
for the sore and hapless chance which 
she perceived approaching in the dis- 
tance ; however it might fare with her, 
she was glad for Mary. A distinct 
and pleasant future full of sunshine 
lay before the footsteps of her friend ; 
for herself Zaidee saw nothing but a 
world of clouds and shadows—a, for- 
lorn path leading away through the 
en towards the horizon, Lover 
nor friend was never to stretch out a 
hand to her; she had no possession 
in the world but her father’s Bible, 
and that book of Grandfather Vivian’s 
—no sweet fortune descending out 
of the tender twilight skies, but an 
inexorable necessity, a pursuing fate. 
To the end of the world, if need were 
—to the unfriendly crowds of London, 
or the stranger solitudes of some dis- 
tant country,—anywhere rather than 
here, where she was in danger of dis- 
covery,—anywhere sooner than the 
Grange. 
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The next morning overwhelmed 
Mrs. Cumberland with surprise and 
doubtful pleasure. “I should have 
been very glad had it been Eliza- 
beth,” said Mrs. Cumberland; “ but 
Mary !—how could you possibly think 
of Mary, my dear Mr. Vivian? Iam 
sure I will not stand in the way of 
your happiness—one to whom the 
whole world of readers owes so much! 
—and I assure you it will make me 
very proud to call the author of those 
delightful volumes my son-in-law. 
But Mary !—Mary has no genius, Mr. 
Vivian. She is a child of very plain 
tastes, and takes strangely after her 
Aunt Burtonshaw. I am extremely 
surprised; I cannot understand it: 
Mary! Are you sure you have made 
a wise choice ?” 

“T am very sure I have no other 
choice in my power,” said Percy, 
somewhat astonished at this novel 
reception of his addresses. ‘“ Choice 
is a fiction, I suspect; at all events, 
I am quite beyond that agreeable 
freedom.” 

“T assure you I will never stand in 
the way of your happiness,” said Mrs. 
Cumberland ; “on the contrary, I am 
only too much delighted to have it in 
my power to aid your wishes. Mary 
is a.good child ; but she has no genius, 
Mr. Vivian.” 

“I fancy I prefer having all the 
genius myself,” said Perey with a 
saucy smile. This was for the bene- 
fit of Mary, who entered at the mo- 
ment, abruptly concluding Mr. Vivian s 
audience. Mrs. Cumberland, much 
bewildered, followed her daughter 
through the room with her eyes. 
Mary |—How could the distinguished 
enter by any possibility think of 

r ? 

But Mrs. Cumberland had no alter- 
native but assent, and the concurrence 
of Mr. Cumberland was certain ; even 
Mrs. Burtonshaw gave her approval 
of this conclusive blow to all Tee for- 
mer hopes. “But it is some time 
since I made up my mind to lose 
Mary. I have other views for Sylvo 
now, my love,” saic Mrs. Burtonshaw. 
Again Zaidee ass. 1 innocently to 


this seeming harmless declaration, and 
asked no questions. “She never asks 
me what my views are, poor dear,” 
said Mrs. Burtonshaw within herself ; 
and she received her sister’s condol- 
ences over Mary’s new engagement 
with eat resignation. Zaidee’s 
want of curiosity was proof positive 
to Aunt Burtonshaw. 

“Promise me one thing, Mary,” 
said Zaidee, wistfully, amid the many 
talks and confidences of the following 
night. “Do not tell Mr. Vivian I am 
not your sister—I would rather he 
thought me your sister; do not tell 
him, Mary, for my sake.” 

“Why?” Mary looked up with 
immediate curiosity. Mary had one 
or two strange things in her mind to 
wonder at when she had leisure; her 
glance was so sudden that Zaidee’s 
face was almost surprised into the 
beseeching look with which she had 
barred further mention of the Grange 
on the previous day; but she was 
wise enough to subdue her anxiety, 
and look unconcerned. 

“T suppose if he comes to know all 
our family matters by-and-by,” said 
Mary with a blush, and a little hesita- 
tion, “ he will have to know that you 
were not born my sister, Lizzy—he 
will never know anything else, I am 
sure; the only difference is, that if 
you had been born my sister, I might 
not have liked you so well—one of us 
surely must have taken after our 
father or our mother. But I will not 
tell him, Elizabeth ; I will not say a 
word about it, assure you. I wonder 
if you will ever be on good terms—I 
think he is a little afraid of you; it is 
always my beautiful sister, or Miss 
Elizabeth Cumberland; he does not 
half understand you, I am sure ; I won- 
der if you will ever be friends ?” 

Zaidee could not answer ; she durst 
not say no. No, it was impossible— 
she must not be friends with Perey— 
but Zaidee became aware that a cloud 
and weight of doubtfulness began to 
be visible on Mary’s face; she could 
not understand either Percy’s curio- 
sity about Zaidee, or Zaidee’s evident 
wish to avoid his presence and his 
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friendship ; she could not be jealous 
any longer—far from that, she had 
given up all her thoughts to the safe 
keeping of her beautiful sister, and 
made a confidant deeply interested 
and most sympathetic of Zaidee. But 
she was disturbed; there was some 
mystery in it: could Zaidee have 
known Percy before ?—and immediate- 
ly there returned to Mary’s memory, 
that description of the Grange which 
corresponded so strangely with a de- 
scription Zaidee had once given to 
her. Had Percy by any chance made 
Mary acquainted to-day with the 
story of his lost cousin, Mary must 
have leaped to the conclusion, and 
Zaidee’s secret been discovered on the 
spot. As it was, Mary went out with 
a good deal of doubt and wonder in 
her mind, but after half an hour’s 
wandering through those hilly paths 
where the sunshine lay warm upon 
the grass, and the air came fresh and 
sweet across the plain, Mary forgot in 
a great measure her doubt and her 
wonder. She forgot her beautiful 
sister altogether, and all that was 
mysterious in her—she thought of 
nothing but the present sunny hour, 
and the charmed prospect of the 
future. Mary, though she was gene- 
rous by nature, was not a striking 
example of unselfishness; and per- 
haps, under her circumstances, it 
would have been an equivocal kind- 
ness to suffer her anxiety for any one 
else to interfere with the regard she 
owed to Percy, who was devoting 
- his thoughts and all his cares to 
er. 

So they came and went together 
unreproved upon these hilly ways, 
and grew into acquaintance with each 
other on the grassy slopes of Malvern. 
To Percy Vivian’s versatile and many- 
sided nature there was repose and 
support in the much more limited 
mind of Mary, which was strong in 
what it did grasp—though its grasp 
comprehended but a small part of his 
wide range of thought, and fancy. She 
never brought him down out of his 
aerial flights by lack of understand- 
ing, but sometimes she listened with 
a smile. His sister Elizabeth, who 
also was limited in her mental range, 
was perfect, in Percy’s apprehension, 
within her boundaries ; but Mary was 
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not perfect. She was young; she had 
a world before her, on which she, too, 
glanced undismayed. She was ready 
to follow his caprices of exuberant 
imagination—she was ready to share 
the impetuous delight with which he 
threw himself on one new field after 
another, and rejoiced in his waste of 
power and universal reputation—his 
capacity for everything. Percy’s pru- 
dent friends warned him to build his 
edifice of fame on more lasting foun- 
dations, and consolidate his glories ; 
but Percy, who threw himself from 
one branch of the profession he had 
chosen to another for pure delight in 
the change, and exultation in the ex- 
ercise of his young powers, took no 
time to pause and think of fame; and 
Mary, glorying, like himself, in the 


‘magic of that power of his, scorned, 


like himself, to bring this glorious 
vassal into harness, and make Pega- 
sus do his day’s work steadily, like an 
ignoble steed. He told her of all his 
countless schemes and projects; and 
she, to whom the profession of litera- 
ture had become the most noble pro- 
fession under heaven, heard and gave 
her whole heart to them, without a 
single reserve of prudence or recom- 
mendation to concentrate ; they were 
quite unanimous in running this bril- 
liant race, and Percy’s breast expand- 
ed as he stood looking out upon -that 
great plain, with Mary leaning on his 
arm, and the fresh wind tossing his 
wavy hair about his temples, at 
thought of all that he could do. 

“T'll make thee famous with my 

en,” quoted Percy, half laughing and 

alf in earnest— 


“T'll serve thee in such glorious ways, 
As ne’er were known before ; 

- Til deck and erown my head with bays, 
And love thee evermore.” 

“Should it not be my head you 
crown with bays—is that not the strain 
of the song?” said Mary, looking up to 
him as his eyes brightened under the 
influence of the verse. “You are 
only the crowner—you are not the 
crowned.” ; 

“ Ah, Montrose knew better,” said 
Percy. “If I crown my head with bays, 
I am a more creditable vassal. You 
will rather conquer the conqueror 
than hold a slave in your fetters; the 
bays are not emblems of great enough 
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royalty for a poet’s bride; it is only 
her knight, her vassal, her sworn serv- 
ant, who must be laureated. Stars, 
or the living sunshine, are the only 
fitting crown for the brow of her beau- 
ty, which is above fame; the man has 
honour to win, but the lady of his 
thoughts is above his honour ; the re- 
warder and inspirer of it, throned in an 
atmosphere higher than his bays and 
his fightings. Yes, yes, Montrose knew 
the homage he could offer — not. the 
bays, but the love.” 

And Mary Cumberland cast down 
her eyes, and bent her pretty head in 
humility almost painful. This ethereal 
type of womanhood was not “me.” 
She was ashamed of herself, to have 
all these undeserved glories laid upon 
her. Her atmosphere was not so high, 
nor her world so pure as the poet re- 
presented it, and Mary was humbled 
with too much praise. Yes, he had 
crowned his head with laurels, fresh 
and noble ; he had taken the universal 
heart by storm, and raised a fairy 
temple of fame for himself; and all the 
store he set by it was to make his 
homage more worthy of her—of that 
Mary Cumberland who boasted of 
being one of the common people, 
neither intellectual nor superior. Ma- 
ry went by his side very humbly, 
after this conversation ; the burden of 
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his song rang in her ears, ‘‘ and love 
thee evermore.” Mary’s fancy was 
singing as she listened to his voice 
rather vaguely, more for the music 
of it than to understand its words; 
she could be even with him in that one 
articular,— it was a comfort to 
ary. 

And Zaidee sat at home thinking 
over this strange chance which had 
befallen the family — wondering how 
she could have been so glad of it last 
night—how she could have shut her 
eyes to its important bearing on her 
own fate! Percy would by-and-by 
become a member of the family, and 
know all its secrets; Percy would 
soon have perfect acquaintance with 
all that his bride knew of her—Mary’s 
suspicions perhaps— her own request 
to Mary, —a hundred circumstances 
which only Mary could remember. 
She sat in desolate idleness, twining 
her fingers together, and looking blank- 
ly towards the future. "When this en- 
gagement ended in the marriage to 
which they all began to look forward, 
this place was no longer a shelter for 
Zaidee. Were it but for her own self, 
she could not endure close intercourse 
with the family so infinitely dear to 
her. She could not meet Aunt Vivian 
—- Philip—all of them, as strangers. 
She must go away. 


CHAPTER XXII.—PERCY’S SHORTCOMINGS. 


“My dear love, you are losing all 
your beautiful colour—you are pining 
to a shadow,” said Mrs. Burtonshaw. 
“We must go home, Elizabeth, I 
will go home with you myself if Maria 
Anna will not hear reason, and the 
sweet air of Sylvo’s place will set you 
up again, my dear child.” 

Mrs. Burtonshaw could not be suf- 
ficiently grateful for this constant affec- 
tion, which rewarded Sylvo so abun- 
dantly for Mary’s loss. She exhausted 
herself in solicitude for the unconscious 
Zaidee, who never dreamed of any 
Special reason for this excessive kind- 
hess. Except in the lengthened con- 
fidences which brought Mary every 
evening into Zaidee’s room, and de- 
layed their rest till far into the night, 
Zaidee had lost her companion. Mr. 
Cumberland had given his consent by 


this time in an odd letter—a curious 
contrast to the eloquent one which 
Percy sent to him, and to the elegant 
epistle full. of notes of admiration 
in which Mrs. Cumberland had inti- 
mated the event, and her own wonder ; 
so that the way was quite without an 
obstacle, and the course of this true 
love threatened to run provokingly 
smooth, and to have no obstructions. 
There began to. be considerable talk 
even in Zaidee’s chamber, where sen- 
timent was a little more prevalent 
than formerly, of the trousseau, and 
the important preparations of the 
wedding. There was a great flutter 
among the attendant maids, who had 
come here with the family, and a 
general excitement and expectation of 
the great event which began to draw 
near. 
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On one of these evenings, when 
Mary followed Zaidee up-stairs, no 
longer finding any occasion to extin- 
guish the light, the old spark of mirth 
was dancing once more in Mary’s 
eye. “I have given up being humble, 
Elizabeth,” said Mary; “I have no 
such extraordinary occasion as I fan- 
cied myself to have ; he is not so im- 
maculate after all, Lizzy. I am very 
glad ; a perfect man would be a sad 
weariness. He has human frailty in 
him. The lofty Percy Vivian, who 
has only to say the word and his hero 
or his heroine is forthwith endowed 
with fairy fortune, is much troubled 
with the vulgar question of ways and 
means, Elizabeth. He has been mak- 
ing a great many confessions to me. 
He is quite afraid to bring Mr. Cum- 
berland’s daughter into poverty, and 
talks of taking advantage of ‘our 
goodness.’ He should have thought 
of that in time.” 

“ But you did not think he was rich,” 
said Zaidee hastily. - Zaidee’s face 
flushed with a little family pride. She 
was not content to hear a Vivian spo- 
ken of so. 

“Of course, I did not think him 
rich,” said Mary, “and I am sure I 
did not care whether he was rich or 
poor. I don’t believe he ever thought 
of it himself, till Aunt Burtonshaw 
had been saying something of my for- 
tune; and when I came in, I saw 
something was wrong; he was restless 
and disturbed, Elizabeth, and his eyes 
were flashing about everywhere. Now, 
when I think of it, his eyes are not 
unlike your eyes, and he was a little 
haughty, and a great deal troubled. 
After a long time, I prevailed on him 
to tell me, and it appears that Mr. 
Percy Vivian has been an extravagant 
young gentleman, Lizzy; that he is 
not quite prepared, after all, for en- 
tering upon what mamma calls ‘new 
responsibilities, as he was so anxious 
to do; and that something more is 
necessary than papa’s consent. We 
are not running quite so smooth after 
all, you see,” said Mary, with a little 
sigh; “I believe he has followed 
Sylvo’s example, and taken a cigar 
into his counsel. There is a little red 
spark down below there, pacing up 
and down through the darkness. He 
has confided his trouble to me very 
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frankly, Lizzy ; but when I tried to 
hint at that poor little fortune of mine, 
you should have seen what a glance 
he gave me. I may sympathise, or 
I may advise, but I cannot try to 
assist ; I see he must do it all by 
himself.” 

“He must do it all by himself,” 
echoed Zaidee eagerly. Zaidee forgot 
for the moment everything but that 
she was a Vivian, and looked almost 
as haughty at the idea of Mary Cum- 
berland’s fortune as Percy himself 
could do; “but Mr. Vivian was of a 
good family, you told me; will not 
they set him right ?” 

“ Like those bad princes that Aunt 
Burtonshaw talks about,” said Mary, 
laughing, “who had all their debts 
paid when they suffered themselves to 
be ‘settled.’ I do not think I ought 
to talk like this, Percy only told me, 
because I plagued him to know what 
was the matter, and he said he must 
tell papa; but I do not think he 
thought it anything to laugh at. Ido 
not suppose they can be people of 
fortune, Lizzy, for his elder brother 
is in India. Why should he be 
there, if there was a good estate at 
home ?” 

“ Does Mr. Vivian speak of him?” 
said Zaidee. Zaidee could by no means 
explain to herself why Philip was in 
India, nor what reason he could have 
had for leaving the Grange. 

“ Yes, he speaks of him. One would 
think he was a preux chevalier, and he 
is only a merchant—an Indian prince’s 
agent-—a something in business,” said 
Mary, who was a little jealous of this 
much-commended brother. “ Percy 
says, Philip — that is his brother’s 
name—used to send him an allowance 
to help him to prosecute his studies, 
till he gave up the law for literature, 
and had a great deal of money of his 
own, and did not want it any more. 
Do you know Percy really is a bar- 
rister, Elizabeth? He could go and 
plead to-morrow, if any one gave him 
a brief. I do not know if he is a good 
lawyer, but I am sure he is an orator 
by nature. I am certain he would win 
his plea. I do not believe he ever failed 
in anything. You need not smile ; it 
is a simple truth. It would kill Percy 
to fail. 

“ And his brother -——he whom you 
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call Philip?” asked Zaidee, with 
hesitation. “Mary, he will help 
him now.” 

“T do not know,” said Mary slow- 
ly; “ perhaps Percy will not ask him. 
I think he will resume his profession, 
and work very hard, and get over his 
difficulty by himself. He will not 
give up literature, of course; but I am 
sure, if he devoted himself to his pro- 
fession, he might be lord-chancellor, 
Elizabeth !” 

For Mary Cumberland’s well-regu- 
lated and sensible mind had been daz- 
zled into an overweening admiration 
for the genius of her betrothed. Some- 
what cynical of every other excel- 
lence, Mary had yielded all the more 
completely to this one, in which she 
believed. She was not much given 
to exercising faith where reason was 
practicable, but in the present case 
the neglected capabilities of belief and 
enthusiasm avenged themselves on 
Mary. She delivered herself over to 
this overpowering fascination. She 
who was so wary and cautious in her 
ordinary judgments, believed in Percy 
with the blindest faith. There was 
nothing too glorious for his attain- 
ment, nothing too great for him to 
reach. Her sober fancy borrowed 
and exaggerated the glowing colours 
of his poetic imagination. Every- 
where else the earth was common soil 
to Mary Cumberland ; the days were 
working days, the men and the women 
very ordinary people ; but all the vague 
indefinite charms which a youthful 
imagination throws upon the general 
surface of the world were gathered 
into one for Mary. There was but 
one magician sufficiently potent to 
throw this spell upon her; but now, 
when she was fairly enthralled by the 
magical influence, she gave up her 
whole heart to it, and reasoned no 
more. 

_ But here was a temporary pause 
in the smooth current of their love. 
Percy’s wooing must not blossom into 
Percy’s marriage quite so rapidly as 
that ardent young gentleman had in- 
tended. All these wanderings over 
the hill of Malvern, those charmed 
walks and fairy twilights, must be in- 
terrupted by a laborious necessity, 
and their renewal indefinitely post- 
poned. Percy would have started for 
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town that same night could he have 
had his will, but being persuaded to 
wait till the morning, he waited long- 
er; a day or two did not so much 
signify—and a world of plans were 
formed and discussed, and little time 
lost, as these two well-occupied people 
thought. Zaidee did not even have 
that evening’s report of the day’s 
proceedings, which at first had in- 
demnified her for the loss of Mary’s 
society. Mary’s thoughts and time 
were alike swallowed up by Percy 
Vivian ; and Zaidee, whose interest in 
Percy no one suspected, wondered 
by herself over the family circum- 
stances unknown to her, and could 
not understand why Philip went to 
India, or how Percy’s allowance dur- 
ing his time of study should come 
from him. Could some new and un- 
thought-of misfortune have plucked the 
little possessions of Briarford out of 
Philip's hands once more? But Percy 
still spoke of the Grange. Zaidee 
wasted many an hour in wonder, but 
without comprehension. She had_re- 
linquished all that she had,seven years 
ago, when she left her home. Whatever 
difficulties they might be in, even if 
by chance they should come to po- 
verty, as Zaidee’s old vision was, she 
could no longer help them now. It 
was bootless for her to ponder Percy’s 
difficulties —to wonder why Philip 
should not help him—but Zaidee could 
think of nothing else, as she bore 
Mrs. Cumberland and Mrs. Burton- 
shaw company in that little draw- 
ing-room, or sat in her own chamber 
alone. 

When Percy did go away at last, it 
was at night. He could not set out 
upon his journey, he protested, while 
the morning light lay so sweetly upon 
these heights of Malvern, and when 
there was a whole day to be enjoyed. 
He proposed setting out when he had 
said good-night—when there was no 
more to be seen of Mary for all these 
hours of darkness; and when another 
moment’s lingering would have made 
him too late, Percy dashed off in great 
haste, and went whirling past their 
gate in the night coach, which he 
caught, with his usual good fortune, 
after it had left its starting-place. 
When the sound of its wheels had 
died into the distance, Mary. turned 
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from the window with a sigh. She 
was very anxious for the breaking-up 
of the little party this evening—very 
anxious to take Zaidee’s arm, and 
hurry het up-stairs. Mary had no 
patience for mamma and Aunt Bur- 
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tonshaw in the sudden relapse into 
languor and quietness which followed 
Percy’s farewell, and she had more 
than usuat occasion for her confi- 
dante, and more than common news 
to carry to Zaidee to-night. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THE HISTORY OF THE VIVIANS. 


“T have never heard a stranger 


story,” said Mary Cumberland; “ it 
is like romance. I am very sure it is 
not like actual life. He only told me 
last night, and I have had no time to 

k to you to-day. Do not stand 
there, Elizabeth, as if you were marble ; 
you are as pale as marble, indeed. 
Are you really pining for Sylvo’s place, 
as Aunt Burtonshaw persuades her- 
self? And what are you going to do 
with work—work at this hour of the 
night? I really do wish you would sit 
+f Lizzy, and let me tell you my 

gd 

Zaidee sat down with passive obe- 
dience. She did not take the work 
she had lifted, but she turned her face 
away from Mary, and sat with a 
breathless interest in her look, which 
made her great paleness more appar- 
ent. Mary did not observe this; she 
was full of her own thoughts, and 
went on. 

“His family had a little cousin liv- 
ing with them, and they had been very 
kind to her; but suddenly a will was 
found made by Percy’s grandfather— 
who must have been a dreadful per- 
son, if all is true that is said of him— 
leaving the estate to this child. She 
was quite young, and her name was 
Zaidee. Mrs. Morton’s little girl is 
called after her. Well, of course the 
family were very much disturbed 


about this, and they all made up their - 


minds unanimously not to dispute the 
will —as I should fancy could have 
been done—but to give up the estate 
at once to this girl. The eldest son— 
who is Philip—was especially anxious, 
and determined to go to India; and 
when little Zaidee found that she 
could not persuade them to burn the 
will, or to take the property from her, 
what do you think she did, Elizabeth ? 
Percy says she was only a child—not 
pretty, nor very clever, nor anything 
particular—she ran away !” 


Mary waited an instant for some 
comment, but, hearing none, resumed 
her story. 

“T think it was very grand of her, 
whatever you may think, Elizabeth ; 
and though it was a very foolish thing, 
you know, and gave them great dis- 
tress and trouble, I think it was very 
grand of that child. They never 
could find her, though they were once 
very near; so where she is, or if she 
is living at all, they have no know- 
ledge —they cannot tell anything at 
all of her. She may be in Malvern 
here, or she may be at the end of the 
world. They advertised, and did all 
sorts of things, but Zaidee was never 
heard of again.” 

Zaidee listened to all this, and was 
silent; she had clasped her hands to- 
gether so tightly that they were some 
support to her, and her heart was 
leaping against her breast with such 
loud throbs that she feared lest Mary 
should hear. Another vehement aching 
pulse beat in Zaidee’s temples. Her 
slight figure now and then was swept 
by a sudden shuddering; but she felt 
that on her self-denial now depended 
all her hope of eluding discovery ; and 
with an effort of which she could not 
have ‘believed herself capable, she 
kept herself from trembling, and 
cleared her choking voice to speak. 
“What then?” said Zaidee. Her 
whole force was strained to make the 
tone of these two little syllables 
clear and calm; no trace of the burn- 
ing anxiety with which she listened, 
nor of her passion of fear and excite- 
ment, was betrayed in her voice, 
—* What then?” but no effort 
could have strengthened her to say 
more. 

“T suppose she had thought they 
would remain quietly in possession of 
the estate after she was gone,” said 
Mary, in her lightness of speech—and 
every word that Mary spoke was a 
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revelation to Zaidee; “ of course that 
was what she meant, the poor, foolish 
child; but her running away did not 
make any difference, except to em- 
barrass them all the more: for you 
could never expect that Philip — 
Philp must be very proud, I am 
afraid, Elizabeth—would be content 
to have the estate after the heiress 
had run away ; so, when he could not 
find her, Philip went to India, and 
Percy came to London, and Mrs. Mor- 
ton was married,—all these changes 
happened at the same time ; and their 
mother and their two younger sisters 
were left in the Grange.” 

Another dreadful pause, and Zaidee 
must compel herself to speak again. 
“But at least they are there now,” 
said Zaidee. Her great strain of ex- 
citement was slackened a little; she 
was no longer in doubt ; she saw the 
whole ; and with bitter wor Iya 
ment and mortification, marvelled at 
her own blindness, which could not 
foresee this certain failure of her child- 
ish sacrifice, 

“ They are there now,” said Mary— 
and Mary’s light and sprightly tones 
fell so strangely upon this heart which 
was troubled to its very depths ; “ at 
least the old lady is there now, for I 
am hot sure whether one or both of 
the sisters are married. Mrs. Vivian 
must be a very active old lady, Eliza- 
beth. Percy says she manages all 
the estate, and looks after everything ; 
and if this little cousin should ever 
be found, she will be a very great 
heiress—one of the richest in the coun- 
try—for the rents have been accumu- 
lating ever since she ran away. 
Percy does not think she will ever be 
found now, it is so long since the 
lost her ; and I do not know who all 
this money will go to, I am sure; but 
that is why his own family cannot 
help him in his difficulties—none of 
them would touch this that is left for 
Zaidee, however great the necessity 
might be. Now, is it not a very 
strange tale ?” 

The conclusion of the story restored 
Zaidee to herself; she had heard all 
Mary knew of these dearest friends, 
whom she yearned at all times to hear 
of, and she recalled ker mind to the 
present moment, and left all this 
startling intelligence to be considered 
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hereafter. Slowly, and with pain, she 
unclosed the white hands which had 
held to each other with such a fixed 
and deadly grasp, and constrained the 
sobbing sigh which struggled in her 
breast. She knew that her face did 
not betray her when she turned it to 
the light; she saw that Mary’s eyes 
were quite unsuspicious, and her com- 
— unbroken; and she felt her 

eart expand with a strange satisfac- 
tion in her own power—she had been 
able to listen to all this, yet make no 
sign. 

“In other circumstances, Percy 
could have had little difficulty ; but 
he must do all for himself now, and 
we must delay. It does not trouble 
me,” said Mary, with a blush ; “ but 
it troubles Percy, and I am afraid he 
must be more than a little embarrass- 
ed. It was natural that he should 
live as he had been used to live ; and 
then he got a great deal of money for 
writing, you know, and was so much 
applauded, and invited everywhere. 
I do not wonder at it in the least, Eli-_ 
zabeth ; it was the most natural thing 
in the world. I am afraid it will be 
some time before he is able to encoun- 
ter ‘new responsibilities,’ Lizzy. I 
am afraid it will be a long time—per- 
haps two or three years. If he should 
happen to make an extraordinary im- 
pression in the first case he conducts 
—as I have no doubt he will— it 
may be different; but otherwise, 
we will have to be patient, and he 
must work, and I must cheer him all I 
can.” 

Mary ended with a little sigh ; then 
she took up one of the lights, and gave 
her good-night kiss to Zaidee, listless- 
ly, and went out of the room with a 
languid step. Percy was gone; there 
was a long working day of labour and 
anxiety before the brilliant, versatile 
qne. Mary, in her undoubting con- 

dence in him, did not inquire how he 
would bear this ordeal; but she felt 
that it must be a very wearisome, 
tedious time, and she yielded to a little 
natural depression as she went slowly 
to her rest. 

But there was no rest for Zaidee 
that night. When she had closed her 
deor, she returned to think over all 
this story—the story of her family and 
of herself. She could not sit still to 
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contemplate this glimpse of her home ; 
she wandered through the little cham- 
ber, by turns calling upon one and 
another, with tears and an unspeak- 
able yearning. She fancied she saw 
Aunt Vivian alone in the Grange, 
every one of them gone away: from 
her ; no Philip to support her declin- 
ing years, not even pretty Sophy, per- 
haps, to gladden her mother’s heart. 
Alone—all by herself—Zaidee’s fairy 
godmother, employed in anxious cares 
for the lost child; while Philip, un- 
der the burning Eastern skies, toiled 
to achieve for himself the fortune of 
which Zaidee had deprived him at 
home. With an eager and hasty 
anxiety, her thoughts laboured to find 
some other means of making effectual 
her futile and useless sacrifice. All 
these years she had been consoling 
herself, in her simplicity, with the 
thought that she had dene justice ; 
but she had not done justice ; her la- 
bour and exile, and martyrdom of 
love, were all in vain. Zaidee could 
not tell what side to turn to in her 
momentary despair ; she had lost her 
name, her home, her identity ; but she 
had not fulfilled that last command 
of Grandfather Vivian : with all her 
anxiety, and all her exertion, she had 
still supplanted Philip ; the house was 
desolate, and the heir in a far country, 
— *" Zaidee’s heart lay the weight of 
it a 

She could have hated her own for- 
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lorn existence—she could have prayed 
again her child’s prayer to die; but 
Zaidee was a woman now, and had 
not any longer the boldness and the 
ignorance of the child to justify these 
cries of her grieving heart. When 
she lay down upon her bed for form’s 
sake, and when she rose again in the 
early dawning, her mind. followed, 
without intermission, a serious ques- 
tion—a matter of life or death. She 
had failed—and now, how to succeed 
—how to put her urgent duty beyond 
reach of failure? She had. attained to 
an elder age, and a more mature un- 
derstanding ; but she was still simple, 
youthful, inexperienced, and knew of 
no certain means to attain her object. 
A thousand impracticable plans crowd- 
ed upon her as she stood at the win- 
dow, watching the sun climb up the~ 
eastern sky. Mary was dreaming the 
morning dreams of youth and happi- 
ness; Percy was resting from _his 
night journey, and even in his sleep 
impetuously pressing forward to over- 
vault his difficulties Where was 
Philip, in his far-away exile, near 
yonder sunrising? But had they seen 
this beautiful face, gazing with wistful 
eyes upon the golden light of the morn- 
ing, neither Percy nor Philip could 
have dreamed that this was Zaideé, la- 
bouring, in her secret heart, with 
prayers and plans a hundred fold, to 
restore to his inheritance the exiled 
heir of the Grange. 
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THE BALTIC IN 1855. 


PART Il. 


In estimating the elements of Rus- 
sian defence—in describing the mate- 
rial form it presented at Cronstadt— 
we made no mention of man; yet man 
and his labour constitute its real 
one and vitality ; and no true 
calculation can be made of it as a 
whole without taking account of these, 
as the means by which the system 
has been raised, and must be main- 
tained. Russia’s strength—both ag- 
gressive and defensive—lies, no doubt, 
in the possession of masses of men, 
and in the entire command and dis- 
posal which despotism gives her over 
them: in defence especially she finds 
therein a compensation for her defi- 
ciency in other resources—a power 
which enables her to combat the art 
and science of more civilised nations. 
During this struggle she has used 
this power—this resource—ruthlessly, 
yet effectively; she has worked her 


men as we would our steam-engines, 


but she has thereby baffled our 
chivalry and skill in the Crimea, and 
nullified our steam force in the Baltic. 
She has set man-power against steam, 
muscle against mechanical skill, masses 
against valour—and the result has 
_been 2 — “ resistance, and - 
equality betwixt the aggressive an 
defensive forces, hich hardly ex- 
pected. The present state of Oron- 
stadt exemplifies such a result. Last 
year ‘there was a consciousness on 
both sides that the place was assail- 
able; on both sides there was a sense 
of weakness. The enemy knew that 
his defence was in some degree open 
to the vantage of steam attack; we 
felt that we had not the proper means 
to make that attack with success. 
The campaign closed virtually in 
September, and could not open again 
until May, thus leaving to both an 
interval of many months for prepara- 
tion—for supplying deficiencies, and 
remedying defects in their adopted 
mode of warfare. When the allied 
fleet appeared once more before Cron- 
Stadt, it found that the foe had em- 
ployed its mechanism of bone and 
sinew well and vigorously in repairing 
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old and creating new defences. The 
weakness had become strength. Did 
we also make our advance prepared 
and ready? Alas! what we lacked 
at first, we lacked now. The gun- 
boats were still too few; we were 
still too weak for attack. Spite of 
our steam-manufacturing and mecha- 
nical resources, man-power had beaten 
us. Much allowance must be made 
for the energy with which it was 
wielded, and the apathy which had 
stagnated our own arrangements ; 
but even in what has been done, the 
evidence of man-power as the vital 
source of the antagonists we have to 
encounter, stands forth so prominently, 
that we could not rightly value Cron- 
stadt without reckoning it as a main 

nt therein — without considering 
the fact that the living element is 
equal to the material—that these forts 
are’ no empty vaunts— that within 
and behind these walls abides a mass 
of at least forty thousand men, ready 
all to dig or build—to fight and to be 
slain in heaps at one despotic com- 
mand. 

The fact of these forty thousand 
wills, these forty thousand bodies, all 
in subjection to one purpose, gives a 
stern meaning to the batteries of 
Cronstadt ; gives us a strong warning 
that we must not sleep, that we must 
gird up our strength, rouse all our 
energies, and gather in all our re- 
sources to meet a force which is ever 
oon ever preparing against our 
attack, if we would conquer our 
enemy’s defences. It was said at the 
beginning of the war, in reference to 
Russia’s soldiers and sailors, that ill- 
paid, ill-fed, ill-clad slaves would 
neither work ‘nor fight, and that they 
would assuredly fail their masters in 
the hour of need ; but despotism has 
shown that it some strong 
principle which can extract from men 
as much of labour, endurance, suffer- 
ing, and obedience as human nature 
is capable of rendering. It cannot 
beget chivalry or high heroism, but 
it can command a dogged resolution, 
a disciplined obedience, which, after 
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them, are perhaps the qualities most 
effective in military operations. Man- 
power has done great things, left vast 
monuments, vast signs and tokens in 
the past ; and now it is achieving a 
defence which will form a marked 
page in the annals of military his- 
tory. 
So wholly martial, so wholly a 
tenement of war seems the place we 
are looking at, that it is hard to asso- 
ciate it with civil or social life, much 
less with commerce ; and yet hither 
and hence flows and reflows the great 
current of Russian trade. In peace- 
ful times, whole fleets of merchant- 
ships sail beneath those grim for- 
tresses, carrying out their freights of 
machinery and cotton, and bearing 
back cargoes of flax, hemp, tallow, 
and timber. 
yet it meets many of our commercial 
wants, and feeds the luxury of many 
a — at St. Petersburg. Entire 
lords of the soil, the nobles are the 
chief exporters of its products ; and 
se much are their revenues dependent 
on this trade, that it is said English 
gold buys the crops ere they are sown, 
and that English capital furnishes the 
means of production. The course of 
this trade is now dammed up. Our 
commercial enterprise has already 
opened other sources of supply, and 
found other markets. Where are 
theirs? On such battle-ground we 
should assuredly be victors; but we 
hope—we men of the sword, we as- 
pirants for martial renown—that, to 
us and to our allies will be given the 
glory of subduing the foe in the grand 
assay of arms to which he has {pro- 
voked us, long ere his might can be 
frittered away by the slow operation of 
blockades, closed markets, and sus- 
ded commerce. Our traders re- 
ate curious incidents in their barter, 
and tell strange tales of the effect pro- 
duced on a cocked-hat and green 
plume by an English cheese, and of 
the strange power which Yorkshire 
hams have on the vision of belaced 
and bespurred functionaries. But 
our business is not with trade, with 
cheeses, or hams, Our aim is war. 
Let us then pursue the system of de- 
fence, as it extends itself along the 
northern shore of the Gulf—a shore 
which fell into the hands of its con- 
querors ready armed, strongly by art, 
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more strongly by nature. The for- 
tress of Sveaborg stood a citadel al- 
ready built to their hands, and the 
coast more broken, more strewn with 
islands, and more exposed to prevail- 
ing gales, than the southern, offers 
many and great difficulties to inroad 
or invasion. This shore, so lon 

coveted, so long regarded with wistfu 
+ i shore, which would make 
the sovereignty of the Gulf complete, 
and convert a hostile frontier into « 
sea boundary, was an acquisition very 
alluring to Russian ambition, and very 
advantageous to Russian policy. The 
extension of territory, the addition of 
sO. many square miles of empire, and 
so many heads of people, are in them- 
selves, without any other advantage, 
motives enough for Russia’s aggres- 
sion. But here was a position which 
combined for her the possession of a 
vast seaboard with the dominancy of 
the North, and she hugged the oppor- 
tunity which extended such a prize 
to her grasp. It fell an easy prey— 
European politics aided the conquest. 
Gold won its great fortress from 
traitor hands, and gave it to new 
masters in all its virgin strength, un- 
assayed, unsubdued by arms. The 
country and people could offer little 
temptation. Cold and sterile, Fin- 
land becamé the last refuge, the last 
home of the Finnic race. Driven by 
stronger migrations from their first 
settlements and conquests, they re- 
treated hither. Seas and oceans 
barred their further wanderings, so 
they spread themselves along its fens 
and forests, and set down quietly be- 
side its lakes, rivers, and shores. 
Broken in spirit and in fortune, they 
subsided gradually into subjection 
under the Teutonic rae re Swedes, 
Russians, or any power which claimed 
sovereignty over the land—sank into 
a state simple and rude as their an- 
cient a» condition, only lacking 
its wildness and movement. Thus 
they have remained for centuries, ad- 
vancing little with the tide of progress, 
and retaining many of their nomadic 
characteristics and habits. To chase 
the elk in their forests, to trap the 
fox and the marten for their furs, to fish 
in their turbid streams or lakes, are 
still more congenial modes of liveli- 
hood than to dig, or plough, or reap. 
Necessity, however, in many places 
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compels them to agriculture, and there 
are many slopes and valleys, lying 
betwixt the hills and beside the rivers, 
which even now stand thick with 
corn, and are green with rich pastu- 
rage, in which large herds of cattle 
and horses are fed. 

They boast, these Finns, of a sort 
of liberty, in an exemption from serf- 
dom, though subject ever to a foreign 
power, and little raised in actual life 
above the condition of a serf; and, 
doubtless, this consciousness of indi- 
vidual freemanship makes the black 
bread more sweet, the cold less chill- 
ing, the toil less heavy, and the squalid 
homes less dark and dreary. These 
homes are wretched enough in appear- 
ance. The houses are built of pines, 
roughly hewn and rudely joisted to- 
gether, the interstices being filled up 
by a lining of moss. The rural popu- 
lation live scattered about in hamlets 
formed of these houses, heaped irregu- 
larly together, on ground often only 
partially cleared, and enclosed by a 
rude paling. The Finns have no 
noble class ; the merchants, the offi- 
cials, and the dwellers in cities, form 
their aristocracy. The cities, which 
are all on the coast, boast a moderate 
civilisation, and are peopled chiefly 
by the functionaries and soldiers of 
Russia, who keep aloof and apart 
from the natives. These Russian 
garrisons and the corps of officials 
stand amid the people, much as the 
Norman castles stood at first amid the 
Saxon peasantry, awing and repress- 
ing them, but aiding little in the 
cause of civilisation or amalgama- 
tion. 

The Finns have one luxury—salt ; 
one source of wealth and traffic in the 
beautiful Baltic pines, which have no 
equal in other countries, and for which, 
in certain species of workmanship, 
no substitute can be found. Both the 
luxury and the traffic have been cut 
off by our blockade. They can get 
no salt wherewith to prepare their 
winter store, and daily see the small 
vessels laden with planks of deal for 
exportation, or firewood for St. Peters- 
burg, seized by our cruisers. As 
hese prizes are made, we can think 
without pity that many a palace grate 
in the capital may thereby be fireless, 
but it grieves us to feel that war com- 
pels us to throw the shadow of pri- 
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vation over the squalid content of 
these poor Finns. 

Eyen such a country and such a 
people have been turned to the ac- 
count of despotism. The couttry, as 
we said before, gave the command of 
a sea and an ocean boundary—things 
more acceptable to Russian aggran- 
disement than a wealth of products 
or an internal pons ; the people, 
skilful at sea from early training in 
the . fishing and coasting trade, were 
eagerly seized for the Russian navy, 
and made the picked crews of the 
Baltic fleet. So much for Finland 
and the Finns. Let us turn again to 
the shore. Low and wooded, it has 
rather bolder features than the south- 
ern coast, and does not, like it, run 
into wide bays, and out’ in long pro- 
montories, but breaks into narrow 
indents, creeks, and inlets, and is 
bordered ever by thousands of islets, 
which lie thickly clustered together in 
a minute intricacy resembling the 
tracery of a tessellated pavement, or 
the mazes of a gossamer web. Strange 
and eccentric are the figures — the 
fretted points, the jagged indents, 
and the irregular sinuosities—which 
the coast works as it winds onward. 
Starting from Cronstadt, and leaving 
the close narrow funnel end of the 
Gulf, we find for the distance of 
twenty miles that its shores begin to 
bend outwards, until it opens into its 
greatest width in the bay of Narva 
on the south, and in Trans-Sund on 
the north side. Betwixt these, though 
nearer the southern shore, is the 
island ef Seskar, which is now a station 
for a portion of the English fleet. To 
the north, the shore rounds suddenly 
into a bay and fine anchorage near 
the island of Biorko, and, windi 
thence, makes its first and largest 
indent in Trans-Sund. At the end of 
this stands Viborg, a considerable 
town, and the capital of a province, 
included in the government of Fin- 
land, though a much older possession, 
The passage, however, from the en- 
trance is intricate and difficult, and 
in many parts so narrow, that ships 
passing through would be exposed fo 
the fire of rifles from either banks : 
near the town, too, it is defended by 
earthwork batteries and a barrier of 
ym behind which are war-steamers. 

wer down, in other islets, are the 
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towns of Fredericksham and Lovisa, 
ome of some importance, and which 
ave been the objects of attacks here- 
after to be narrated. Following the 
shore hence as it bends rather more to 
the southward, we arrive at Helsing- 
fors and its fortress of Sveaborg, a 
name of strength. Here we are ar- 
rested by the second great strong- 
hold—the second point in Russian 
defence. Though only the adaptation 
of her policy, not its creation, Svea- 
borg stands before us still ag another 
index of Russia’s system — another 
proof of her strength. The natural 
advan of Sveaborg, as and for a 
naval station, though different, are as 
great and peculiar as those of Cron- 
stadt. Its position near the mouth 
of the Gulf gives it a primary im- 
portance to a power which would 
stretch its empire onwards—markin 
the stages by strongholds, unt: 
Bothnia and the Baltic become as 
much a Russian sea as the Gulf of 
Finland : its harbour, its strength, 
the vicinity of the pine forests, all 
increase its value to a power which 
would create and maintain a great 
navy. 

At a point on the northern shore, 
almost opposite to Revel, but rather 
more to the eastward, where the land 
circles in a bight, and then, springing 
out, spreads like a mushroom into a 
broad low promontory, stands Hel- 
singfors—a stately city, with its 
squares, streets, , Prana, dock- 
yards, and official buildings, More 
central in position, it has superseded 
Abo as a capital, and become the seat 
of government, or rather the head- 
quarters of the military rule which 
subjects the land. From the lowest 
point of this promontory a chain of 
small islands stretches for about a 
mile and a half to the south, and 
then, bending to the eastward till it 
again meets the mainland, completel 
encloses a magnificent basin, broad, 
deep, cious, and sheltered, like a 
lake. Nature had made this a haven. 
Its advantages also as a naval sta- 
tion, its size, its security, the diffi- 
culty of access, and the capacity for 
defence, were too great to be over- 

ed Rnsg _ Sweden, - its 
palmy days, when its strength was 
unbroken and its pride unquelled, 
when it could stand face to face and 
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foot to foot with its t rival, built 
its ships and fixed its power. The 
wa position, and character of the 
efences declared themselves. The 
islands in the eastern part of the 
chain being comparatively large, and 
divided only by narrow chemi pos- 
sess almost the impenetrability of a 
promontory, but betwixt the east of 
these (Back Holmen) and the city a 
number of islands, smaller, more open, 
and scattered, form the south-west 
face of the harbour. Amid these were 
five, which lay nestled so closely to- 
gether in a group, and were so situ- 
ated relatively, that they could be all 
easily joined and united as parts in 
one whole of defence. On these Swe- 
den set its fortressof Sveaborg. Built 
on} rocky foundations, constructed ac- 
cording to the rules of regular art, 
and planned so that though each 
island was a complete fort in itself, 
the five might be still constituent 
parts of one great work, it was long 
numbered among the strong places of 
the world, and stood pre-eminent 
as the stronghold of the North. Svea- 
borg has been often styled the Gib- 
raltar of ys North, but to military 
eyes it will sug; a ter resem- 
blance to Mahe Like that island- 
fortification, it is, though on a much 
smaller scale, a combination of de- 
tached forts; like it, has its walls 
built on and out of the rock itself, 
many of its embrasures hewn and its 
slopes scarped from the solid stone of 
its own basement; like it, its ramparts 
tier above tier, mebgior om on 
leep narrow passages; and it, also, is 
eiaaest a soisel of art. This island- 
fortress follows next in proximity to 
Back Holmen, which we spoke of 
as: the last link of the eastern bend. 
Betwixt the latter and Gustavsvard, 
the southernmost fort, which hangs 
like a pendant from the rest, flows 
the chief channel or entrance to the 
haven of Helsingfors. This channel, 
though deep, is only about one hun- 
dred and fitty yards in breadth, and 
twice as much in length. On the 
side of Back Holmen it was quite 
naked of defences, but the rock-built, 
rock-hewn batteries of Gustavsvard 
flank it with a strong and heavy fire, 
and, as the chain here makes a sud- 
den turn to the north, the inner end 
of the entrance is overlapped and 
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raked by the guns from the south 
faces of Vargon and Oster or East 
- Svarto. These islands lie north of 
Gustavsvard, nearly abreast of each 
other, are the principal in size and 
infportance, and form. 2s it were, the 
mainland of the group. argon, the 
chief and centre, is the citadel, to 
which the others, attached by cause- 
ways and bridges, serve as outworks. 
Its fortifications, planned on scientific 
principles, and comprehending all the 
regular details of ravelin, lunette, 
bastion, cavalier, &c., command, over- 
top, and enfilade all the rest, thou 
its main batteries bear towards the 
south-west or sea side, and the en- 
trance to the harbour. A little mili- 
tary town, with its church, barracks, 
and official houses, stands within its 
lines ; behind its south-west bastions 
are large magazines; a larger one is 
placed on the. north-east shore, and 
near it appears a most extensive 
range of docks for galleys. A pon- 
toon bridge and causeway connect 
Vargon with East Svarto, a large 
long island, which lies close to it on 
the harbour side, and though sur- 
rounded by fortified lines, has few 
guns mounted, except on the south 
side. Its ,central space is appropri- 
ated to ground for the exercise of 
troops, gardens, barracks, and provi- 
sion stores. Along the north and 
eastern side, facing the harbour, are 
sheds for one hundred and sixty gun- 
boats, and immense stacks of wood ; 
on that next to Vargon stands an 
extensive arsenal. Directly north of 
this and Vargon, Lilla, Svarto, and 
West Svarto, complete the cluster of 
islands and the chain of defences. At 
@ little distance from the latter is 
a detached islet called Lang-drn, 
strongly fortified also ; these together 
defend another passage, which leads 
into the north or inner harbour, and 
though less deep and practicable than 
the main one, is still available, es 
cially for small vessels. One other 
island, Stora Rantan, originally un- 
fortified, carries on the chain to the 
mainland of Helsingfors. 

Let us review briefly this position 
and defence of the enemy as it existed 
at the beginning of the war. There 
was a fine harbour formed by a bight 
in the land, and a barrier of islands 
which circled from one side of it to 
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the other. In its centre was an an- 
chorage for ships of war, sheltered 
and spacious; and if this were not 


secure enough, there was an inner 


one close under the walls of the town 
still more land-locked and more pro- 
tected. Of the many inlets which led 
betwixt the islands to these anchor- 
ages two only were practicable for 
attack, and these were guarded by a 
fortress, the batteries of which would 
sweep both them and the sea-ap- 
proaches by a fire from hundreds of 
guns. There was the fortress itself, 
strong by nature and art, and amply 
supplied with all the resources of 
men, munition, and material,— there 
was the town, with its garrison of 
forty thousand men, and its immense 
reserves of stores, from which the 
wants of Sveaborg could be readily 
fed and supplied in case of need, and 
in front of its walls, for many miles 
betwixt it and the open waters of the 
Gulf, lay myriads of islets and sunken 
rocks, which rendered the navigation 
difficult, if not perilous, spite of the 
general depth of water. Across the 
main channel a three-decker man-of 
war had been moored to obstruct. the 
passage, and some earthworks thrown 
up hastily on Sveaborg. Such was 
the position. What was its strength 
—what its weakness? Its strength 
consisted first, of course, in the. char- 
acter of the fortification, the number 
of its guns, in the difficulty of ap- 
proach, and of making an impression 


‘on its walls; then, in the facts that 


nought could be done until Sveaborg 
was subdued—that it could be at- 
tacked on its own ground only by 
ships, as not a line could be raised 
against it or a soldier landed on its 
shores until its fire was silenced and 
it had become untenable—that ships 
attempting to force the entrances 
would be Fer by a crushing fire— 
and that the strong garrison at Hel- 
ay rendered a combined attack 
by land and sea possible only by the 
presence of a large army. 

Its weaknesses were many,—more, 

rhaps, than are at eae Saag 3 or 
favo been fairly reckoned. In the 
first place, the islands to the. east- 
ward of the chain offered points of 
occupation, where troops might be 
landed and batteries erected against 
the ships in the harbour and the 
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forts ; then the depth of water along 
the sea face and the absence of a 
cross fire admitted of ships steaming 
in within point-blank range, exposed 
only to the direct fire of the batteries, 
which, however, would be formidable 
enough ; then there were many points 
from which Sveaborg and the town it 
protected were open to the effects of a 
distant cannonade without the oppor- 
tunity of return, and the numerous 
islands which lay at a distance of two 
thousand yards from the forts, and 
nearly in a parallel line to them, were 
so many sites for batteries: any and 
each of these weaknesses suggested 
a separate plan of attack—combined, 
they presented an opportunity which 
might have been fatal to the enemy ; 
but the means or the will were wanting. 
The opportunity passed away. Suc 

was the position in 1854; what was 
it in 1855? Had the enemy overlook- 
ed the weak points, or neglected to 
strengthen them? Such oversight or 
neglect was hardly to be expected. 
When the second campaign opened, 
the islands of Back Holmen, Kung’s 
Holmen, and all the prominent points 
of the mainland on either side, were 
studded with earthworks, and a two- 
decker was moored in the passage 


betwixt Lang-drn and West Svarto,. 


so that General Jones’s plan of an 
attack from Back Holmen had be- 
come impracticable, and many places 
formerly favourable for a distant fire 
were now effectually commanded. 

It will be seen that. Sveaborg dif- 
fered much from Cronstadt in the 
character of its defences. On paper, 
or to an unpractised eye, it might look 
as formidable; but to those who un- 
derstood naval movements—to those 
who had rather encounter heavy 
guns than shoal water, narrow pas- 
Sages, and pile barriers—to those who 
held it the highest vantage to close 
with an enemy, it would seem an 
easier enterprise. It was doubtless 
more accessible, more assailable. So 
thought Russia, for she withdrew her 
ships from thence at the first oppor- 
tunity. Near Helsingfors is the fine 
anchorage of Baro Sound, and lower 
down the Gulf are the Hango forts— 
the objects last year of our mock 
demonstration — now deserted posts, 
abandoned by the enemy on account of 
their confessed weakness. Rounding 
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the turning of the Gulf, and thread- 
ing an intricacy of passages greater 
than has yet been met, we arrive at 
Abo, the ancient capital of Finland, 
and there find the usual obstacles of 
boom-barrier and earthwork. 

Thus have we traversed the Gulf 
of Finland, surveyed its shores, re- 
connoitred its strongholds, and noted, 
as we were able, the details of Rus- 
sian defence. Let us view it for a 
moment as a whole. ‘The line of 
this defence includes two shores of a 
narrow sea, which flows betwixt dif- 
ferent divisions of the empire. This 
line is guarded by strong military 
positions at all the prominent points 
of attack, three of these being naval 
stations, and two first-class fortresses : 
it is occupied by large bodies of 
troops, connected by a chain of posts, 
and capable of speedy concentration 
or reinforcement ; and a system of 
telegraphs keeps up a communication 
throughout it. Its great extent 
would be a weakness did the different 
parts depend on the capital for sup- 
plies, but each province« has its own 
corps, and can feed its own seaboard 
strongholds from its own resources. 
Long preparation had provided every- 
where abundant war materiel, had 
strengthened the different posts; the 
weak ones were abandoned, and the 
ships withdrawn within their de- 
fences. Thus, trusting to the number 
of her men, the extent of her war 
resources, to the difficulty of her 
shores, and the strength of her for- 
tresses, Russia stood on her defence. 
The great objects of this defence 
were to maintain her seaboard intact, 
and to preserve her navy. 

This defence suggested several 
modes of attack : one was to seize the 
Aland Islands as a point d’apput ; 
thence to carry on a series of com- 
bined operations by sea and land 
successively against Abo, Helsingfors, 
Vyborg, and the strong places of 
Finland, and thus wrest from the 
enemy the possession of one of his 
lines of coast and the military domi- 
nancy of a province. This, how- 
ever, demanded the co-operatiox 
of an army, and more time, per- 
haps, than a summer campaign could 
have afforded. Another was, by 
an organised plan of assault on 
one or both of the great fortresses, 
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to break the line of defence, destroy 
the fleet and resources, and thereby 
strike a blow at the life of the naval 
power of Russia. The proper execu- 
tion of this required a lee force of 
gun-boats and mortars, skill and 
opportunity. A third was simply to 
drive the enemy within his lines, to 
blockade his seas and ports; a naval 
force which he feared to meet would 
suffice for this purpose. 

A brief narrative of the events of 
the year 1855 will best show how 
much or little we, as assailants, 
adopted any or either of these modes. 
Such a narrative will perchance ap- 
pear tame to a public already glutted 
with highly spiced and highly embel- 
lished accounts, in which the blowing 
up a deserted fort, the burning of 
storehouses, and the capture of wood 
boats, were described in terms gran- 
diloquent and lengthy enough to have 
sufficed for announcing such battles as 
Copenhagen or Algiers. The exag- 
geration of military exploits is ever 
the bane of military glory. The meed 
of praise or reward lightly won leaves 
no incentive to real heroism; the self- 
laudation of small deeds gives little 
promise of great ones. 

In our last chapter we left the allied: 
fleets anchored off the north shore of 
Cronstadt. 

No change disturbed, no event 
varied, the monotony of their blockade, 
save light skirmishes with telegraph 
stations, and chases after poor wood- 
boats. The expedition to Narva has 
been already alluded to. Men’s minds 
were still anxiously turned to the 
fature. 

On the 14th July the two British 
admirals, accompanied by the French 
squadron, and taking with them the 
greater part of the gun-boats, and all 
the mortar-vessels, departed for Nar- 
gen, leaving Admiral Baines, with 
eleven line-of-battle ships, in the old 
anchorage off the Tolbuken. 

Meanwhile a flying squadron, under 
Captain Yelverton, consisting of the 
Arrogant, Magicien-* and Ruby gun- 
boats, with occasional changes and 
additions, made frequent raids and in- 
cursions on the shore betwixt Vyborg 
and Helsingfors. A numerous fleet 
of unarmed boats was captured at 
Kotka; at Svartholm, near the en- 
trance to Lovisa, a large fort, from 
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which the garrison had fled, was blown 
up, immenses ranges of barracks and 
storehouses, and great quantities of 
war material, were burnt or destroyed, 
A landing was effected in the town of 
Lovisa itself, which was accidentally 
set on fire during the night; at Fre- 
dericksham a battery was engaged, 
silenced, and great loss of life, it was 
supposed, inflicted on the enemy; the 
whole coast was harried, and much 
mischief done. 

An attempt to inflict the same de- 
struction on Vyborg failed signally. 
The Ruby and boats detached 
from the Arrogant and Magicienne 
having proceeded within sight of the 
town, found their farther advance 
checked by a strong barrier and a 
masked battery, and were obliged to 
withdraw, their retreat being harassed 
by the fire of riflemen from the banks, 
and impeded by the explosion of a 
magazine in one of their own boats. 

Thus the month of July passed 
away. It was well known now that 
an expedition against Sveaborg was 
meditated, and men’s interest was 
speedily turned from the small actions 
of the summer to the expectation of 
this greater enterprise. The admirals 
remained at Nargen, maturing their 
plans, and awaiting the arrival of 
reinforcements, and fresh supplies of 
ammunition, and other materiél. 
Early in August the vessels were all 
assembled and arrangements com- 
pleted. On the 6th the allied squad- 
rons left Nargen and appeared before 
Sveaborg. The British a consisted 
of two liners, four block-ships, four 
screw - frigates, four lafge paddle- 
wheel, and several smaller steamers, 
sixteen mortar and sixteen gua boats. 
The French had their line-ofbattle 
ships, five mortar and five gun boats 
On the 8th the position, which had 
been already planned, was taken up. 
Nearly south-west of Vargon, and at 
a distance of about 3300 yards from 
it, is the small island of Oterhall. 
This was the site of a reconnoissance 
in the early part of the year, and to 
the left and right of it the mortar- 
vessels were moored head and stern, 
at an averege range of 3200 yards,— 
hawsers being laid out, whereby the 
distance might be altered according 
to circumstances. Lieut. Hobart was 
intrusted with the naval management 
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of these vessels. The mortars were 
manned by men of the Royal Marine 
Artillery, and Captain Wemyss of that 
corps had the chief charge and direc- 
tion of them ; Captain Lawrence and 
Schomberg, commanding divisions un- 
der him, and nine subalterns, being 
distributed among the different vessels. 
The gun-boats, arranged in several 
divisions, were to take their stations 
respectively about 400 or 500 yards 
in advance of the right, left, right and 
left centre of this line; five, under 
Oommander Preedy, were to manceuvre 
in front, and rather in prolongation of 
the extreme left; two, under the 
orders of Captain Stewart, were placed 
round Oterhall ; and seven more, com- 
manded by Captain Ramsay, Glasse, 
and Vansittart, occupied the right 
and right centre. Two others, armed 
with Lancaster guns, under the orders 
and direction of Captain Hewlett, 
were to assail the three-decker moored 
in the channel. In front of our right 
the French planted four mortars on 
the island of Ny Rantan, and in rear 
of and around it their gun and mor- 
tar boats took position. The Oorn- 
wallis, Hastings, and Amphion, at 
some distance to the eastward, occu- 
ied the attention of the batteries on 
andhamm and Kungs’s Holmen. The 
flag-ships and other liners were an- 
chored out of range in rear of the left 
or western division; a frigate and the 
dle-wheel steamers behind Oter- 
all forming a reserve to the different 
parts of the attack. The Arrogant, 
Cossack, and Cruiser kept in check 
some troops landed on the island of 
Drumsir to the westward. 

Thus disposed, our force occupied 
@ position parallel to the line of the 
forts from Back Holmen to Lang-érn, 
threatening and commanding all the 
different points. 

Between seven and eight in the 
morning of the 9th the first shell was 
fired,—it was a trial shot. Many eyes 
watched its course. It fell well and 
truly. The range was good. Then 
. mortar after mortar opened fire, and 
their shells burst in the very heart of 
Vargon—a little white cloud rising 
Where each had sped its way. Soon 
after, the gun-boats took up their sta- 
tions about four or five hundred yards 
in advance of the mortars, movin 
hither and thither, circling and wheel- 
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ing, passing and repassing—ever in 
motion, never giving a fixed point 
for aim, so that the shot plunged about 
and around them, without taking a 
life or striking a splinter. Their fire 
was directed chiefly against Stora 
Rantan, now armed by a battery, 
Lang-drn, West Svarto, and the two- 
decker lying betwixt them; and was 
throughout effective. The enemy re- 
turned the fire vigorously at first. The 
cannonade grew loud and heavy— 
gun answered gun, and “far flashed 
the red artillery.” About nine o’clock 
those who witnessed the conflict saw 
a bright flame and a thick cloud rise 
from Vargon ; presently the flame grew 
redder and redder, the cloud darker 
and thicker, and then the whole centre 
of the fort was wrapped in fire and 
smoke. Every moment the fire be- 
came fiercer and spread wider, until 
a loud explosion told that it had 
reached a magazine. Another explo- 
sion followed, and about noon one 
again, louder and heavier, which seem- 
ed to shake the very battlements. 
There is no event of war more strik- 
ing in effect, more grand, than an ex- 
plosion. The deep heavy concussion, 
the bursting cloud, and the eruption of 
dust and stones, fire and smoke, 
into the air—the shaking of land and 
waters, as if by an earthquake, the 
hush which involuntarily follows, 
whilst men take breath, and think 
what has happened,—all these must 
create a néw and startling sensation 
even amid the din and blaze of 
conflict. All day the bombardment con- 
tinued ; the shells fell with deadly aim, 
and the fire did its wild and devas- 
tating work. At night there was no 
cessation. The gun-boats were re- 
called, and replaced by rocket-boats. 
The mortars still threw their mis- 
siles, “spreading death-shapes.” The 
rockets sped, hissing and writhing 
through the air like fiery serpents, 
streaking the darkness with meteoric 
flashes, and the fires of Sveaborg. 
with “conflagration pale, lit the gloom.” 
In the morning the gun-boats came to 
their old posts, and the work began 
earnestly as ever. The three-decker 
had been compelled to move from the 
channel betwixt Gustavsvard and 
Back Holmen, and find shelter behind 
East Svarto, where, it is said, she after- 
wards sank. Towards mid-day the 
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conflagration seemed to break out 
afresh and extend to Kast Svarto ; and 
there finding more combustible material 
to feed on, burnt more furiously and 
fiercely than ever, sweeping and rush- 
ing on over the buildings, throwing 
up great jets of light and columns of 
smoke, and lapping the walls with an- 
gry flames. Again the night came on, 
again the shells fell, the rockets sped, 
and the fires burned. In the morning 
the firing ceased —Sveaborg stood a 
charred, blackened, and smoulderin 
ruin. All that was within the reac 
of destruction had been destroyed ; but 
though there was so much desolation 
within, without the walls stood intact 
and strong as ever. However, all had 
been done which could or was intend- 
ed to be done. So the ships were 
withdrawn. 

So ended the bombardment, which 
had been carried on for two days with- 
out intermission—night and day it had 
neither ceased nor slackened. All 
parts of the attacking force had been 
engaged in it ; all had attacked in sup- 
port and unison; the efficacy of all 
arms had been tried; the energy of 
all classes called into play. The re- 
sults had been great; and though it 
may not be worthy of record among 
our triumphs or our great deeds, it 
will be recognised as an exploit of 
war, exhibiting much skill, zeal, and 
conduct. 

The mortars, of course, bore the 
brunt. of the work. Their fire was 
excellent, and its rapidity and exact- 
ness were high eulogies on the skill and 
judgment of the officers who directed 


it. The gun-boats were more exposed. 


to danger, had plenty to do, and did 
it well. The officers and men belong- 
ing to the larger ships were afforded 
o a of service in the rocket- 


a 

The brilliant delusion which seized 
the minds of the people of England, 
moving even the dull hearts of the 
men of Manchester with a spasm of 
triumph, that “ Sveaborg was no 
more,” has doubtless passed away ; 
those who were loud in their peans, 
and saw in imagination the sess 
lying in ruin and annihilation before 
them, have doubtless returned to rea- 
son, and men will be ready to receive 
a calm and dispassionate comment on 
the event as it really was—on its real 
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issue and importance. Military ex- 
ploits can never be fairly judged by 
extravagant expectations, by proba- 
bilities or theories, or what might have 
been done, but by a comparison be- 
twixt the design or purpose with which 
they were undertaken, and their fualfil- 
ment of it. The admirals assert “that 
the operations contemplated by them 
were limited to such destruction of 
the fortress and arsenals as could be 
accomplished by means of mortars.” 
As such, the operations were eminent- 
ly successful—successful as punishment 
and warning to the enemy—as an 
experiment for ourselves. The ene- 
my had been scared out of the belief 
of. his invulnerability, had been at- 
tacked at all points, assailed with 
every kind of missile; had seen his 
men falling around him, his material 
consumed, and had felt his powerless- 
ness to defend or retaliate; he had 
been compelled to withdraw the three- 
decker, a part of his defences, and 
had been left at last with a naked 
fortress, a mere shell, gutted and 
cleared of all its habitations and ar- 
senals. This was certainly ample ful- 
filment of the design. 

Spies and deserters brought intelli- 
ence that two thousand men had been 
killed or wounded, that .six hundred 
had perished in the great explosion 
alone, that the three-decker had sunk, 
and that all the buildings on Vargon 
and Svarto had been burnt to the 
ground. This was scarcely an exag- 
eration of the results to be expected 
rom such a bombardment. Vargon, 
from its. position, had suffered most, 
but all the other forts along the line 
showed marks of injury. Helsingfors 
lay at our mercy. It was spared. 
Our foes, it is said, gratefully acknow- 
ledged this generous forbearance; it 
was a noble return for the brutality of 
Hango. It cannot be doubted “that 
Sveaborg, as a fortress, stands firm 
and formidable as ever, that not .a 
stone of its walls was overturned, nor 
a gun injured; but the demolition of 
its stores, and the destruction of its 
arsenals, will doubtless be a severe 
loss and mortification. It boots not 
now to argue whether or not more 
might have been done. Such results 
were aimed at, such results have been 
attained. 

As an experiment,;the bombard- 
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ment hen Sonat us many lessons. It 
has taught us that our foe is not be- 
yond our reach; it has taught us the 
value of the long-range missiles, and 
the proper means to be employed for 
the future. There was a failure in the 
material. The mortars, owing either 
to defective casting or the quick 
and frequent firing, became quite 
unserviceable at the end of the two 
days,—- two were burst, and almost 
all the rest ran at the vent and 
chamber, so that they could not be 
fired again; and our rockets seem so 
dangerous to handle, that they fre- 
quently inflict serious injury on our 
own men. 

This bombardment will probably 
close the campaign, which has not 
been signalised by any great event. 
Its operations have been restricted to 
the annoyance of the enemy and the 
destruction of his property. Not a 
ship mounting a gun nor a defended 
fort has been taken; not a foot of 
ground been wrested from him ; not a 
trophy captured. His line of defense 
remains unbroken, and our relative 
penton as assailants and defenders is 
ittle altered. Such operations as it 
has displayed are necessary, but they 
are overrated when looked upon as 
having any important effect on the 
bearing of a war or the exhaustion of 
a powerful enemy’s resources. They 
are great accessories, though they 
alone will -never decide the war, or 
affect its continuance—can never sub- 
due or humble an enemy like ours. 
Expenditure of money and man-power 
may distress, but will neither exhaust 
nor humble him. Such a result will be 
only achieved by a blow struck at his 
territorial power or political ascend- 
ancy. Such a blow would be the 
overthrow of one or both of the great 
strongholds. Such a blow it was the 
hope of the nation would have been 
struck in each successive year of the 
campaign. That hope must now be 
carried on to a third ; yet it still lives 
and is strong. 

1854 -was a year of reconnoisance. 
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It was also a year of golden opportu- 
nities. Few men doubt now that Svea- 
borg was then open to destruction, 
and that the impregnability of Cron- 
stadt might then have been fairly 
tested. "We were unready, however,— 
unprepared with the proper means— 
diffident of our own strength—igno- 
rant of the enemy’s— loth to stamp 
the commencement of the war with the 
evil augury of a catastrophe ;—so the 
opportunity was lost. “There are 
three things,” says the Arab, “ which 
can never be reclaimed,—the spoken 
word, the sped arrow, and the lost 
opportunity.” 

1855 has been a year of experiment. 
We are well assured now of all the 
best points of attack, and of the best 
means to be used. We know that an 


_ overwhelming force of gun and mortar 


boats will be necessary for future ope- 
rations, and that ships of light draught, 
and guns of long range, are our best 
weapons. It might be thought, too, 
that a body of troops, to be landed for 
short operations at different points, 
might take from our enterprises the 
doubtfulness and incompleteness which 
has hitherto characterised them. Such 
a force, wielded by hands which can 
unite the discretion of present with the 
daring of past days, must surely be 
successful. 

1856 should be the year of great 
deeds and great results. It will have 
the wisdom and experience gathered 
in the former ones, and should garner 
their fruits. The success which was 
once offered to opportunity must now 
be won by force and daring. With 
added strength, we shall meet added 
resistance. Yet still the hope is strong 
within us, if the nation be true to 
itself, and send forth an armament 
equal to the service, that Sveaborg 
will be ours, and that the scene of con- 
flagrations, explosions, crippled shfps, 
and blackened ruins which we have 
just been rejoicing over, will be enact- 
ed anew at Cronstadt with more terri- 
bleness, and attended with fuller tri 
umph. 
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Modern Light Literature—History. 


MODERN LIGHT LITERATURE—HISTORY. 


Two or three generations ago, when 
it was our wont to have extensive 
dealings with the Muses, and invoke 
these venerable ladies for every page 
of turgid verse or inflated prose 
“composition,” the Muse of Histor 
—a matron of the direst respectabi- 
lity—was something awful to approach 
or venture upon. Who does not re- 
member the rustling echo of these 
prodigious brocades of hers, as she 
swept by in hoop and _farthingale, 
keeping her solemn antique fashion, 
with a grave disdain of the scanty 
draperies of her less decorous sisters? 
Thalia might be extravagant, or Mel- 


em forget her gravity; but the. 


toric muse was always proper, 
always observant of becoming de- 
corums—a general chaperone and mis- 
tress of the ceremonies, taking care of 
all the young ladies of Olympus, and 
preserving a moderate degree of order 
and propriety even in the much-in- 
vaded court of these poetic deities. 
We might trifle with the others as we 
would, but who dared be less than 
respectful of this severe and “ unim- 
passioned” dowager—this impartial 
observer of everything, who sat aloft 
like a second Justice, weighing the 
nations in her gigantic scales? 

And when she would write, she 
went about this solemn operation 
with an importance becoming its 
weighty nature. Great were the pre- 
parations of the historic muse; and 
with awe and’ wonder, out of this 
busy age of ours, we look back upon 
her as she accumulates libraries, 
stalks over hills and sea in solemn 
travel, buries herself in important 
and mystical seclusion; and after a 
year or two of uninterrupted quiet 
and mysterious labours, lays down 
her pen, an immortal relic for the 
Veneration of future ages, when her 
- achievement is completed at 
as 

Alas! the spirit of her dream has 
changed. No rustling brocades, no 
measured march, no solemn avant 
courver proclaims the journeys or the 
researches of our historic muse. There 
she is—behold her !—in the library of 
the British Museum, with her poke 


bonnet, her umbrella, her india-rubber 
overshoes; perhaps— most likely — 
some sandwiches in that pocket whee 
weighty tablets and bits of antiquity 
alone were wont to be. There she 
sits all the dull November day, the 
London fog peering in at her through 
the big windows; nobody blowing a 
trumpet to clear the way as she goes 
home through the dingy streets of 
Bloomsbury,—instead of her triumphal 
car, putting up with an omnibus, and 
ossibly carrying her notes in her 
ittle bag or basket, like any ordinary 
womankind who has been buying 
buttons or hooks-and-eyes. Oh, 
grievous downfall and decadence! 
Yet is not this the whole. For her 
one immortal quill the poor lady has 
nothing better than a box of steel 
pens, hard and mercantile, which the 
most enthusiastic fancy could scarcely 
consecrate; and instead of a slow 
succession of elaborate volumes, full 
of style and pomp, accuracy and im- 
portance, it is a shower of pretty 
books in red and blue, gilded and 
illustrated, light and dainty and per- 
sonal, that fall upon us from her 
hands. In short, it is not Edward 
Gibbon, but Agnes Strickland — the 
literary woman of business, and not 
the antique man of study — who in- 
troduces familiarly to our households 
in these days the reduced pretensions 
of the historic muse. 

Now, it is not to be disputed that, 
to a great majority of us, who are 
working-day people, and _ scarcely 
know what retirement and leisure is, 
Rome and its Decline and Fall are 
something of a bore; and though we 
speak of him with the profoundest 
respect, who reads the elaborate and 

nderous volumes of Gibbon? It is 

ut of small comparative importance 
to us that he should keep step with 
himself, elegantly, and in_ perfect 
time ; indeed, to tell the truth, in our 
irregular and impetuous age, a break 
in the cadence would be the greatest 
relief to us, and a “false quantity” 
endear the historian more than the 
most rigid correctness in the world. 
These books were made for an age of 
leisure, for a restricted and narrow 
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audience, which itself dabbled in 
“composition,” and appreciated its 
niceties. But we are little given to 
style in this busy generation, and the 
mannerisms in which we abound are 
for the most part characteristic and 
individual, marvellously different from 
the solemn polish of the coat-armour 
of our predecessors. So far our pub- 
lic is better off when we have anything 
to say to them; and when we have 
nothing to say, pure foolishness itself 
is at least honester than a string of 
pompous sentences, which look as. if 
they meant something, but in reality 
are only empty vestments—style, and 
nothing more. 

The historic muse, however, has 
lost more than her meré~ pefsonal 
eclat and importance in these days. 


The historical poem is an extinct’ 


existence; they are neither Shake- 
= nor Homers who frequent the 

ritish Museum. Our poets are a 
great deal too much occupied about 
the inner life to have a due apprecia- 
tion of the outer one, and, in making 
“magnificent protests against material- 
ism,” are gradually excluding them- 
selves from all that noble external form 
and circumstance which the old min- 
strels used so picturesquely and so lov- 
ingly, and which the grand Poet of the 
universe does not disdain to use. So long 
as we are dealing with human people, 
and not with pure intellects, we are 
afraid an event must remain more 
important than a mere significance, 
though’ it is a significance of auf own 
finding out, which nobody ever dreamt 
of before. Your poet of history must 
have an eye for things, as well as a 
soul for subtle investigations—a per- 
ception of appearances, and humanity 
enough in him to believe in what he 
sees. The outward dress and habili- 
ment of this world is something more 
than a mere husk, after all; and the 
secret soul within which fashions all 
our movements, takes colour and im- 
pulse many a time from the “ mate- 
rialisms,” which also are of God’s 
making, and perhaps not so vulgar, 
after all, if we could but look at them 
aright. But however that may be, it 
is not mere ethical Mind which is 
qualified to deal with history ; and as 
our Tennysons, great and small, are 
psychological, and given to meta- 
physics, the result is that historical 
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poems are rtumbered with the things 
that have been. 

We are not great at historical 
novels either in this day — perhaps 
because we are more universally ac- 
quainted with the costume and lan- 
guage of the old time, and are rather 
a hard audience to deal with, and 
much disposed to suspect a masquer- 
ade; perhaps because we are seldom 
or never honest in our historical fic- 
tions, but always have some ulterior 
motive, some development to trace 
out, or principle to illustrate, or hid- 
den significance to evolve. This in- 
trusive century of ours goes with us 
everywhere. We are perpetually 
tracing out with inquisitive finger, in 
the far-away records of the past, those 
springs and fountain-heads from which, 
by far descent and slow degrees, the 
rivers of our prosperity and national 
character have come—a laudable oc- 
cupation certainly; but it is always 
the safest policy to do what we are 
about, “aefauld,” and single-minded, 
and to keep our eye upon our subject, 
altogether independent of its connec- 
tion with ourselves—especially when 
we recollect that these old heroes had 
not a thought of the nineteenth cen- 
tury under these grim visors of theirs, 
nor the smallest intention of benefit- 
ing us by their blunders and mis- 
chances, their breaking of heads and 
spears, their or with kings 
and commons. So our philosophizing 
tendency comes in our way once more. 
The historical novel is beyond our 
powers, like the historical poem; and 
we can no more write a second 
Quentin Durward than a second King 
John. 

Yes, it is very true—yet there is 
comfort in the circulating library ; we 
are not altogether delivered into the 
grim hands of the old historic muse. 
Novel-less, and without a single heroic 
canto to brag of, we have still an 
easy byway here and there remain- 
ing, by which a glimpse of the grand 
highroad may be had at small ex- 
pense. The idea was a happy one, 
though neither quite new, nor very 
admirably carried out. Biographies 
of kings and great persons are al- 
ways the staple of history; and the 
true poetic idea of historic teaching, 
the principle adopted in the grandest 
and most antique of records, the Bible 
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itself, is that of personal narrative. 
To this larger principle it occurred to 
one ingenious lady to unite a lesser 
one, very well established in private 
life; to wit, that you are much 
more likely to attain a thorough ac- 
quaintance with a man, the habits, 
nature, and motives of the same, 
when you know his wife, than when 
your personal knowledge is only of 
himself, A homely truth enough, 
when placed in conjunction with the 
more important one; yet true not- 
withstanding, and of practical use 
and importance, as most of us know 
experimentally. So we have no 
longer mere records of kings and 
statesmen and politicians. The faded 
- glories of old wardrobes bloom out 
before us from the dusty account- 
books, that were closed and reckoned 
up a thousand yearsago. Old cham- 
bers of old palaces wake up to echoes 
of their ancient housewifery; and 
through this quaint telescopic glass 
we have a strange Pvc % glimpse 


of the larger historic scene, its posi- 
tions reversed for once, and its great 
pe coming in only as incidental 


gures, to the clearer revealing of the 

throned and sceptred lady who was 
but a very secondary personage in 
our other view of this same scene. 
It was a pretty thought, and struck 
the — fancy; and if we are not 
tolerably well satisfied by this time 
with the records of feminine royalty, 
we are very ungrateful people, and 
do not appreciate as we ought the 
exertions of Miss Strickland, and of 
the host of disciples and imitators 
who have followed in her train. 

The first place in this branch of 
modern literature belongs without 
dispute to Miss Strickland, by right 
of superior value and importance, as 
well as of priority. She has founded 
the school, such as it is, and deserves 
fall credit for the original’conception ; 
and her works are at once more vol- 
uminous, and more entitled to serious 
consideration, than any of her suc- 
cessors. It seems to us idle to discuss 
what claims these volumes have as his- 
torical authorities ; their view is partial 
and limited by necessity, and in pro- 
portion as they are true to their im- 
mediate subject, they must be content 
to lose in breadth and general power. 

court affront or saucy indecorum 
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tears to a fair queen’s 
eyes, ma a much more pictur- 
esque and characteristic incident than 
a prosy board of council or clamorous 

opular assembly, though the ruder 
frat is tenfold more important; and 
little weight can be attached to the 
chronicle in which a graceful individual 
act holds equal place with a national 
revolution ; and the fashion of a coro- 
nation robe is of quite as much im- 

ortance as the framing of a law. 

ndue pretension would only brin 
contempt upon these pleasant addi- 
tions to our literature. We will not 
say that Miss Strickland makes saints 
of her Catholic princesses, and deals 
unjustly with their Protestant sisters, 
as she tells us she has been accused 
of doing; but our authoress has not 
failed to perceive, with many a greater 
writer, how much more picturesque 
and attractive adversity and misfor- 
tune are than success and happiness, 
and with a very natural generosity 
she takes the part of the afflicted and 
belied. Discrowned and humiliated 
royalty has always something pathe- 
tic in its condition ; and in general, if 
we are not very mean creatures our- 
selves, we have an instinctive respect 
for the fallen greatness, which con- 
quers our enmity by its own over- 
throw. Nor does Miss Strickland’s 
weakness in this respect go half so 
far as some of her greater contem- 
poraries. She has never reached at 
any time that height of sentimen- 
talism to which Lamartine attains in 
his Girondists. Misfortune is the 
most extraordinary talisman in the 
world, in the hands of the French 
historian. The fiercest ruffian of the 
Mountain expands into sublimity and 
heroism whenever this touchstone is 
applied to him ; and the tyrant whom 
we abhor and denounce on one page, 
becomes, by a rapid revolution on the 
next, the martyr for whose sorrows 
we are called upon to weep. 

We lose our sense of moral right 
and wrong altogether over such fas- 
cinating volumes as those of the 
French poet, philosopher, and states- 
man. Such a formal and cruel thing 
as justice is not to be tolerated in the 
rose-coloured atmosphere of his philo- 
sophy, where the first touch of suffer- 
ing is enough to efface the cruelest 
vices, and where misfortune, more 


which beings 
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effectual than the purgatorial fires, 
infallibly and speedily throws an an- 
elic radiance over the murderers and 
espots whom success made infamous. 
A little of this same sentiment is in 
all our histories. Who can doubt 
that a hundred charms of romance 
and imagination, which endear to us 
the hapless race of Stuarts, would never 
have belonged to them had the race 
been prosperous instead of hapless? 
Who cares for James the First and 
Sixth — he who was prosperous and 

aceable, and reaped none of the 

agon’s teeth, yet who, perchance, 
might have made a very pretty 
martyr, had such been his fate? or 
who will ever take the pains to tell us 
what the second Charles remembered 
of his romantic youthful adventures,, 
in such rhymes as those that embody 
the reverie of “Charles Edward at 
Versailles?” Mary herself, the fruit- 
fal subject of tale and song, had she 
liyed to the age of her princely rival 
Elizabeth, and died in full possession 
of her power and state, but with 
beauty gone and strength exhausted, 
who would have cared, in these later 
days, to swear themselves knight- 
errants for her reputation? No! Put 
political opinions aside, and moral 
verdicts ; but the death-room of state, 
in the great halls of Windsor, has no 
chance against the “ensanguined 
block of Fotheringay.” The tears of 
half-a-dozen poor attendants speak 
more eloquently than the plaudits of 
a multitude; and we sigh for the 
heroine of prisons and flights and 
disastrous battles, while we dislike 
her of the state pageants and royal 
progresses. We have a certain uni- 
versal sentiment of generosity about 
us, whatever our practice may be. 
John Bull himself as Sir Walter 
says, after his illuminations and 
thanksgivings, and universal rejoic- 
ing over Waterloo—John himself 
“had well-nigh wept for Bonyparty ;” 
and he must be a very mean figure 
indeed, who, after playing a prominent 
part in the affairs of this world, does 
not attract more eyes, and conciliate 
more hearts by the downfall and fail- 
ure of his greatness, than he could 
have done by the most triumphant end. 
We remember in the days of our 
outh, when Napoleon was our great 
ero, how extremely annoyed we 
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were that he did not die at Waterloo : 
an apotheosis and grand definitive 
conclusion were all he wanted, to our 
fancy, to make the hero sublime. 
But our youthful impatience was as 
wrong and as shortsighted as the 
fervour of youth most usually is; for 
there are no such effectual words as 
sorrow and suffering and exile for 
moving the impressionable heart of 
posterity, and even for making the 
contemporary mind very heartily 
ashamed of itself, when it remembers 
its first flush of exultation over the 
fallen foe. 

But the plea which so prettily justi- 
fies Margaret Ramsay for her foolish 
fancy to the young Glenvarloch— 
“He is unfortunate ;” the plea which 
has made the most of us furious Jaco- 
bites for some certain period of our 
lives, one time or other, though a very 
asia justification for a careful and ela- 

orate historian, is plea enough to vin- 
dicate Miss Strickland in her kindly re- 
gard towards the poor Catholic prin- 
cesses of our fighting times. Sore enough 
bested and hardly judged were these 
poor women, and with so many pic- 
turesque incidents in their lives and 
surroundings, they are very tempting 
themes for historical romance. Our 
authoress will not thank us, perhaps, 
for saying so much; but we are not 
at all disposed to judge her aftér the 
standard of severe authenticity. We 
can get the grander historical facts 
elsewhere; and so long as she is 
honest, and says nothing positively 
against truth, the zeal of a partisan is 
quite befitting to the fair historian. 
It is true that this sometimes exhibits 
itself in an amusing and most femi- 
nine fashion, as in a passage on which 
we have just lighted accidentally in 
her last published volume, wherein 

oor Morton—he who was Regent of 

cotland in his day, and a notable man 
enough among the men of his genera- 
tion—has his portrait painted for him, 
with no very flattering pencil. Why 
it should be necessary, or for Miss 
Strickland’s benefit, to prove this grim 
old earl ugly, as well as a plotter and 
dangerous person, we cannot well see ; 
and it reminds us of the story told of 
some Edinburgh infidel of the last 
century, who shocked the orthodox 
ears of certain fisherwomen with some 
of those miserable little bits of blas- 
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phemy which passed for wit in those 
dark days. “Eh sirs,” cried one of 
them, “look till him; what an 
ig | !’ and it is quite probable that 
this little personal compliment struck 
deeper than a sounder argument. But 
we cannot read Miss Strickland’s de- 
scription of the stormy old Scottish 
baron without a smile. The dark and 
dangerous Douglas, no longer a pala- 
din “tender and trew,” is a singular 
object for such a shaft of lady-like 
malice. 

And we are afraid that our author- 
ess is kindly willing to believe in the 
beneficent influence of her royal hero- 
ines, when she has no great ground to 
build her faith upon — not much, in- 
deed, beyond an inference or a possi- 
bility ; and that the generally lofty and 
elevated tone of sentiment which we 
find among those illustrious ladies, 
says more for the courtesy than for 
the strict reality of the story. We 
have been used to fancy, rightly or 
wrongly, that queens whose. hands 
were gages of state, or prizes of battle 
—poor princesses, born to establish 
political compacts and seal the alli- 
ances of their fathers — had often 
enough an unkindly fate, and did not 
always find the husband chosen for 
them efther fond or attractive. But, 
as a general rule, Miss Strickland’s 
queens are very happy wives, and 
“fond love” and “conjugal tender- 
ness” are very common phrases in 
these volumes. Grim middle-aged 
kings, and widows at their third or 
fourth marrying, are not quite fitting 
subjects for the sentimental language 
of romance; and we are doubtful 
whether any lower class of “wives of 
England,” take them in general suc- 
cession, could exhibit conjugal hero- 
ism, wifely forbearance, and self-for- 
getting devotedness in such bright 
and ideal Sigg as do the royal 
wives of Miss Strickland’s picture- 
gallery. One would suppose, to read 
these histories, that there was no 
school like a court for inculcating the 
domestic virtues; and that so far from 
being hindered or burdened by the 
cares of state, the royal matron was 
almost invariably the flower and per- 
fection of matrons ;— not only a good 
queen, but a model wife and mother, 
an Sau to her humbler and less en- 
cumbered subjects. This, we humbly 
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opine, was scarcely a thing to be ex- 
pected. One business is about as 
much as one person can manage in 
common circumstances; and we have 
always had a strong conviction that 
Elizabeth was in the right, and that a 
sovereign prince who has the misfor- 
tune to be born a woman, should give 
herself to her profession, and let com- 
mon life and its responsibilities alone, 
—always excepting, as in duty bound, 
our own most gracious liege Lady, who 
is not called upon to be a ruler and 
governor, like Elizabeth. Yes, the 
poor needlewoman who rocks her 
baby’s cradle as she works, has no 
better claim upon our forbearance and 
sympathy than the poor queen who 
is not permitted to rock the cradle, 
but has the care of it notwithstand- 
ing, and a more onerous business 
besides than the needlewoman’s — 
and whose “little tempers” should 
require quite as much allowance made 
for them. But we are amazed when 
we come to find how unnecessary our 
forbearance is, and wonder in silence at 
the unruffled amiability of the illustri- 
ous heroines of Miss Strickland. Every- 
thing here —or almost everything, 
for our authoress has her aversions 
—is couleur de rose; and Miss Strick- 
land is quite willing to take the word 
of the court poet for her lady’s beauty, 
and to give the same lady every credit 
for the highest womanly qualities, 
whether possible or not, in her cir- 
cumstances. Poor Catharine of Bra- 
ganza, for instance, some two months 
after her marriage to the stranger 
Charles, whom she had never seen 
before — and while in the very act of 
struggling with him against the un- 
pardonable insult of introducing Lady 
Castlemaine to her, and placing this 
wretched woman about her person — 
“ Catharine,’ says Miss Strickland, 
“loved him too well to dissemble her 
feelings.” What evidence is there of 
this extraordinary love? The chances 
are certainly very much against it ; 
and if it rests only upon the poor 
pg formal expressions now and 
then quoted, of entire devotion to her 


eee! husband, that age of sin 
and impurity must have been the most 
affectionate age of the world—for even 
Evelyn and Pepys, who were’ only 
acquaintances, exhaust themselves in 
expressions of mutual devotion. For 
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our own part, we are very slow to 
believe in a love which could be con- 
ciliated by a few days’ fondness, and 
live through insult and neglect ever 
after. Life is not so partial and un- 
equal after all; and “ woman’s gentle 
heart,” which our lady-writers are so 
fond of magnifying,.is fortunately 
human, and capable of disgust and in- 
dignation, as well as the stouter or- 
ganisation which belongs to man. For 
our own part we cannot see that the 
Portuguese Catherine gains any credit 
from the unlikely supposition that she 
“loved” her disreputable spouse “ too 
well.” It seems misery enough for a 
devout and virtuous woman to live in 
that foul atmosphere through all her 
best days ; but if she gave her heart 
to the princely satyr, whom even 
Pepys despised, she must have been 
such a “miracle of womankind” as 
one does not care to hear of, and no 
particular credit to her sex or name. 
Miss Strickland’s great work, as 
everybody knows, embraces almost 
the whole historical period, properly 
so called, of our national existence. 
Neither exercising her imagination 
upon the halffabulous heroines of 
e early English, nor losing herself 
in the chronicles of our grandfathers, 
which are scarcely old enough to 
reach the importance of history, our 
authoress has made a wise limitation 
to her labours. The Matildas, though 
they are a little like figures in 
petty, the Shakespearian queens, 
whom Miss Strickland bravely ven- 
tures to handle—not fearing even to 
differ from Shakespeare, which is no 
small boldness—are safer ground, on 
the whole, than those princesses of 
later times, whose perplexed and 
troublous age still agitates with a 
certain partisanship our far-off exist- 
ence. Yet we are slightly disposed 
to resent the presumption of the 
historian who converts the weeping 
queen of the second Richard into a 
little innocent girl; and who presents 
a very bloodless but stately per- 
50 before us in the real aspect 
of that grand termagant and heroine, 
Margaret of Anjou, of whom it is not 
pleasant to read in the common terms 
of biography. After all, it is bad 
policy to contradict that Lancastrian 
chronicler, who is an authority above 
history. Let facts say what they 
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may, who will ever bring such a 
certain impression from any page of 
well-attested veracity, as from those 
pages, where not facts but persons— 
not wooden appearances of men, but 
real princes and nobles, fierce and 
rapid—come and go before our very 
eyes? We acquiesce in the state 
ments of Miss Strickland, and con- 
sent to the decision of historians of 
heavier metal. Yes, we suppose 
Isabella of Valois was only nine when 
she was married, and never could 
have spoken that speech full of tears. 
We agree that the same merry and co 

Catherine, who spoke French-Englis 

to Harry of Agincourt, was not half 
so easily disposed of as the playwriter 
would ae us suppose. And having 
satisfied our conscience by concur- 


rence, of course we go on like sensible 


people, believing Shakespeare quite as 
much as ever, and forming our real 
opinion, if we have one, from his 
view of the matter, as steadily as 
if we had never heard a word on the 
subject from the true historic muse. 
But, seriously speaking, we do not 
think Miss Strickland has done half 
justice to her happy idea in the execu- 
tion of this work. Those picturesque 
and animated times,—those half-dis- 
closed, half- visionary personages, 
blazing forth in the splendour of a 
coronation pageant, or the more, ro- 
mantic royalty of tilt and tourney, 
only to disappear into long myste- 
rious seclusion in some jealous tower 
or rush-strewn chamber — those 
strange eventful passages of life— 
those quiet days of patience and 
embroidery—those sudden and mag- 
nificent revels — those wild flights, 
disasters, and calamities——how much 
might have been made of them? 
What Miss Strickland has made is an 
extremely creditable and well-com-- 
piled historical work—a book invalu- 
able to all the good people who have 
a natural craving for story-telling, 
yet deny themselves novels, and also 
for that other numerous class who 
do their reading conscientiously, and 
with a view of impproving their 
minds. But the execution comes a very 
long way behind the conception of 
the book. Of how many books in 
existence can we say anything else? 
Like the painter who owns to an 
ecstasy at sight of the blank and 
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spotless breadth of that untouched 
canvass of his, where his imagination 
is free to produce such creations as no 
picture in the world could equal, we 
are all of us able to improve in fancy 
upon any human performance. Our 
authoress might have made a very 
animated, graceful, and picturesque 
book of it,—she has made a very good 
and serviceable one; and popular 
opinion, less fastidious than critical 
judgment, has plentifully received 
and acknowledged the hives of 
Miss Strickland. She has originated 
aclass of books—a distinct school of 
minor historians—and her disciples 
own her pre-eminence and authority, 
by eagerly supplementing her original 
work. We are now extremely well 
informed respecting the lives of our 
female sovereigns ; at least, if we are 
not so, it is our own fault, and not 
that of the ladies and gentlemen of 
literature who cater for us. Here is 
one enterprising writer who sends us 
the Queens before the Conquest*—a 
daring attempt to rescue from dark- 
ness and chaos a number of royal 
ladies, as distant and misty in their 
obscure past as those doubtful Scot- 
tish potentates, over whom we re- 
member puzzling in the days of our 
very youth, as they appeared in the 
learned pages of Buchanan’s history ; 
and to another witty and accom- 
plished author (a male intruder, by 
the way, into this feminine preserve— 
a gentleman who has clearly no busi- 
ness here, and who ought to be in- 
continently expelled by the original 
proprietors of the domain) we are 
indebted for the equally daring 
attempt of rescuing from gossip and 
court scandal, and transferring to 
history, the Hanoverian queens. 

A bolder woman than any other of 
her sisterhood is Mrs. Matthew Hall— 
who does not hesitate to declare, of 
her two pretty volumes, that they 
“will be found to present the first 
connected outline of the history of 
royal women prior to the Norman 
Conquest.” We are entitled to ex- 
pect. something serious from such 
ai important preface; but we are 
straightway startled, before we are 
aware, by an instantaneous leap to 
the fabulous or conjectural history of 
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sundry illustrious and princely people 
who arrayed themselves after the 
most primitive fashion imaginable, 
cutting their embroideries upon their 
own persons, and substituting a simple 
coat of colour for the ‘‘ robes of pall,” 
which were usual in more sophisti- 
cated society. To this primitive com- 
munity of early Britons comes a 
“royal woman,” in whom the primi- 
tive and unalterable qualities of am- 
bition and love of power are very suf- 
ficiently developed—whom it pleases 
Mrs. Hall to call the consort of 
Cymbeline, but who might just as 
well, for any identity she has, be 
called the consort of Jack the Giant- 
killer, or any other worthy of anti- 
quity. Oartismandua, but for her 
royal weakness of marrying a great 
many people, has very little to 
distinguish her ; but turns out a very 
indifferent character in her latter 
days, and is by no means a creditable 
leader to the long array of queens of 
England. Nevertheless Cymbeline, 
it appears, did not have two wives, 
as is falsely reported of him by that 
very untrustworthy person who wrote 
a play on the subject—never had a 
daughter Imogen either, nor survived 
the sainted mother of the same, but 
was survived and superseded by some 
five or six successors in the affections 
of the redoubtable Cartismandua, the 
mother of the two boys who never 
were lost,—who never lived in a cave 
at Milford Haven, nor entertained a 
runaway princess, nor won a battle 
by their individual arms. It is rather 
humiliating all this to us, who used 
to have familiar acquaintance with 
Guiderius and Arviragus long ago, 
and had a certain affection for these 
imps of fame—nor, as Mrs. Hall has 
nothing more satisfactory to tell us of 
her obscure heroine than a “may be 
ima, red,” are we very much the 
better for this grievous unsettlement 
of our ideas. Boadicea follows next 
in this list. of queens—and Boadicea 
had a “fine womanly nature,” Mrs. 
Hall says; and we are expected to 
be very much moved by her affect- 
ing story,—which, however, we are 
obliged to say, has no more effect 
upon us than mere words without 
life or meaning generally have. And 





* Queens before the Conquest, By Mrs. MattHEw HALL. 
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then comes a formidable array of 
Roman matrons, empresses of the 
imperial state, including no less a 
person than St. Helena—most royal 
and renowned ladies all, we do 
not doubt—though to call them 
queens before the Conquest is to 
use a very extraordinary license 
with words. Gradually coming down 
from these mists of antiquity, we 
feel we are getting into quite accurate 
and historical ground when we reach 
as far as King Arthur and Qucen 
Guenever. How many Queen Gue- 
nevers do you suppose there are, 
most courteous er? We, in our 
ignorance, wist of but one lawful 
possessor of the mythical king’s 
affections; but Mrs. Hall says there 
were three of them, a perfect trio and 
complement of wives; and this learn-' 
ed lady rete A discusses their dif- 
ferent qualities, and professes to write 
distinct biographies for our instruc- 
tion of Guenever I. II. and III. with 
as much importance as if she had 
mountains of information to build 
upon, when in fact she has no mate- 
rials whatever, and nothing to justify 
her story except a name and a scrap 
of ballad! e protest against this 
foolish playing with the public. If 
this lady, or any other, has power 
enough to make ballads or legends out 
of the far-off echoes of history, let 
her do it by all means; nay, if she 
will write trite essays upon names, we 
have no desire to baulk her fancy. But 
to present to us, as a contribution to 
historical literature, these verry d 
profitless chapters, in which there are 
neither information nor interest, is a 


= piece of literary imposition, and 
rv 


es no mercy at any honest 
hands. We have no doubt that many 
innocent people will fill up one end of 
the shelves which contain their Lives 
of the Queens, with this supposititious 

reface and introduction to them. But 
it is a pure delusion ; and we beg to 
assure all well-intentioned persons that 
Sir E. B. Lytton’s Harold contains a 
hundredfold more of real historical 
information about the early Saxon 
princesses than they will find in the 
empty and pretentious pages of the 
Queens before the Conguest—where 
Hidith the Good and Edith the; Fair 
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come in ofter all the Cartismanduas 
and Guenevers, and look as lifeless and 
as mythical as they. 

A very different period and class of 
heroines has been chosen by Dr. Do- 
ran.* This learned and witty gentle- 
man has just a shade of consciousness 
upon him, as it seems to us, that he is 
poaching upon somebody else’s man- 
or, and writing a book which no one 
expected at his hands. But this does 
not hinder his book from being at 
once an amusing and valuable pro- 
duction. These volumes have of ne- 
cessity considerably more political and 
immediate interest than the pageants 
of the middle ages, or even the vexed 
questions of our grand era of national 
history—the coming in and going out 
of the Stuarts. Our fathers and 
mothers were partisans for and against 
the hapless Caroline of Brunswick ; 
and to whom but Queen Charlotte are 
we indebted for the greater share of 
our social proprieties? So far there 
is a peculiar interest in Dr. Doran’s 
book; but it has likewise the great 
disadvantage of belonging to a prosaic 
and unpicturesque age, and dealing 
with characters mean, small, and un- 
elevated. There are clever —_ in 
the world, and one great er at 
their head, who can still make a hero 
of Dutch William, and find sublimity 
and nobleness in all he did, and.all he 
did not do; but no one has had the 
boldness to put lance in rest, or strike 
one blow for the honour of the first 
Georges; no one has vindicated the 
memory of the “wee, wee German 
lairdie”—immortalised only by his 
gay Jacobite ballad-making enemies— 
who made the winning of three king- 
doms no longer a heroic achievement, 


‘but the dullest event in existence, and 


distinguished himself among many 
royal and princely competitors only 
by his supereminently evil treatment 
of his innocent wife. It is something 
of a misnomer to call the first part of 
this work a biography of Sophia 
Dorothea—for she, poor lady, has the 
smallest part in it—and save for some 
details of her personal appearance, we 
do not really know much more about 
her at the conclusion than at the be- 
ginning of her story; but it is a dis- 
tinct and well-written chapter of his- 





* Lives of the Queens of the House of Hanover. 
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tory, which, though disfigured by 
some trifling at the beginning, and 
not without something of that popular 
affectation which prompts the _histo- 
rian—a much wiser man, and of a 
greater altitude than they—to exhibit 
his characters as he might exhibit a 
set of puppets, and to be very con- 
descending to them, their motives, 
and performances,—tell its story ho- 
nestly, and is what it professes to be. 
The electoral Prince of Hanover and 
the young Princess of Zell could not 
have looked like a loving couple at 
any time, even under Miss Strickland’s 
peace-making hands; and though So- 
phia Dorothea seems too good and 
gentle to have hated anybody, her 
husband was in no such condition, and 
detested her cordially. The miserable 
little German court, in which this 
miserable couple held their state, re- 
ceives no flattering portraiture from 
the hand of Dr. Doran. To say it 
was immoral would not be to speak 
truth, for that would imply some con- 
science or consciousness of its offences ; 
whereas, in fact, its very breath and 
existence was pollution, and the only 
standard of manners seems to have 
been a heroic emulation which should 
go furthest in the abominations of the 
time. Poor Sophia of Zell, like other 
poor women in like wretched circum- 
stances, was jealous, by way of making 
herself more miserable; and being an 
innocent woman, was also indiscreet 
a little, and gave a handle to her hus- 
band’s hatred, and to the ingenuity of 
the plotters round her. ith the 
habitual want of logic which guilty 
people and intriguantes betray them- 
selves into, her persecutors seem very 
early to have given up the shado 
and false stigma which they had tried 
to cast upon her honour, but did not 
give up the punishment appended to 
it; and the unfortunate princess was 
accordingly banished, under the strict- 
est surveillance, to a solitary German 
castle—a true ager of romance, 
but unfortunately with no chivalrous 
knight at hand to dare her rescue ; in 
which hard durance she remained, 
while her husband was crowned King 
of Great Britain, while her children 
were married, and her .grandchildren 
born; and while her entire family 
hurried on in the crowded ways of 
life, leaving her behind, not even per- 
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mitted, from the battlements of her 
dungeon, to be a spectator of theit 
progress. A very sad, dismal, heart- 
breaking story; but, after we have 
assisted to lock the ee lady up in 
her forlorn castle, rather a barren one 
—for there is not even a prison scene— 
not one melancholy episode of tears and 
tapestry-work—to give us a rting 
glimpse of the sufferer. Perhaps it 
was really impracticable, and nothing 
more authentic than imagination 
could find entrance within these jeal- 
ous walls; but we had rather have 
heard something of this dreary, long 
imprisonment, which doubtless had its 
incidents, than of the vulgar little 
Dutch king, and his first pageants of 
state. How wonderfully strong, after 
all, must have been that national con- 
viction, which, in spite of sentiment, 
and in spite of the enthusiastic fervour 
of the partisans of the Stuarts, had 
selfdenial and perseverance enough 
to establish these mean and di 

able Dutchmen—abstract representa- 
tives of the constitutional Protestant 
monarchy—upon the throne, instead 
of the graceful race, with all its pre- 
cedents and associations, to whom the 
longest exile, and the greatest misfor- 
tunes, could never teach wisdom. 

Our historian makes a much more 
distinct and characteristic sketch of the 
elder Sophia, who ought to have been 
the first queen of the house of Han- 
over, and would have made a queen 
of other metal than this nim prin- 
cess. . Sophia of Brunswick, a caustic, 
shrewd, philosophical old lady, is no 
great favourite with Dr. Doran. Miss 
Strickland has quite a different opinion 
of her; and it is amusing, and slightly 

to simple faculties, to see 
ly unlike are the two views 
of this one illustrious person The 
ancestress of our royal house is a wise, 
liberal, and princely matron, in the 
kind judgment of Miss Strickland ; 
she is only a clever old lady who 
snufis, and dabbles in philosophy, and 
desires with her whole soul to reign 
Queen of England, if only long enough 
to have that title on her coffin, to Dr. 
Doran. Queen Anne had the griev- 
ous discou to refuse this melan- 
choly satisfaction to her august re- 
lative—the queen lived longer than 
the electress—and the philosophic 
Sophia had no pronder titles than 
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those of Hanover and Brunswick 
upon her coffin-lid; from whence it 
comes that a much less distinct Sophia, 
—the voiceless and patient prisoner of 
Ahlden—never called by the name, 
nor invested with the symbols of ma- 
jesty, holds shadowy rank as the first 
Hanoverian queen, if in no more regal 
record, at least in Dr. Doran’s book. 

And to balance Miss Strickland’s 
loving and happy royal wives, 
Dr. Doran presents us incidentally 
with a sad list of broken-hearted 
women, all within the same family 
circle, and not unfit companions for 
his first heroine, Sophia of Zell. Her 
own daughter, the Queen of Prussia, 
mother of Frederick the Great; her 
immediate descendant, the unfortunate 
Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark ; 
and others whom we have not space to 
name; ending with the name of the 
foolish and hapless woman, the second 
uncrowned Hanoverian Queen, Caro- 
line, also of Brunswick, whose memory 
is still among us. 

Our author’s second heroine is no 
queen of misfortunes, of heartbreak, 
or oppression, or jealousy. Queen 
Caroline, not only crowned, but reg- 
nant, forms the greatest contrast in 
the world to the pale and weak vic- 
tims of conjugal cruelty whom we have 
just been contemplating. Dr. Doran is 
not favourable to Caroline ; and, to 
tell the truth, not all her great qualities, 
nor even greater qualities than hers, 
could veil the disgusting and vile ac- 
companiments of her power. How- 
ever, the historic muse is not particu- 
larly called upon to record these cir- 
cumstances, though Dr. Doran cannot 
help it. And though the wife who 
manages her husband with such ex- 
treme and notable art that he never 
knows he is managed, and the mother 
who is at deadly feud with her first- 
born son, is not quite the person to 
whom we give our private esteem, 
we cannot refuse our admiration to 
the accomplished and powerful prin- 
cess who made her husband’s reign 
respectable, and procured that no 
harm should come to the nation from 
his disgraceful pleasures. But what 
a court, and what a society! One 
shudders while one reads of the daily 
talk and habits of these princes and 
princesses; and there is some little 
difficulty in believing that while Jeanie 
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Deans and her history are a true 
though ideal representation of one ex- 
treme of society, this picture of court 
manners and morals should be a faith- 
ful portrait of the other. In truth, 
these philosophical and tolerant wo- 
men who, wiser than poor Catharine 
of Braganza, patronise instead of ex- 
pelling the Lady Castlemaines from 
their train, are about the most dis- 
agreeable representatives of that com- 
placent and inhuman philosophy which 
we have come to identify with the 
eighteenth century ;—that philosophy 
which, in its pretended intellectual 
elevation and superiority to merely 
moral qualities, only made its own 
meanness and poverty the more con- 
spicuous. Those witty people, who 
laughed at “ vice” and patronised “ vir- 


‘tue,” or, still worse, made a tool and 


instrument of the iniquities of their 
time, establish a very precarious foot- 
ing for themselves in the estimation of 
posterity ; and though we smile at the 
extreme of feminine love and jealousy 
with which Miss Strickland endows 
her royal heroines, we find samething 
a great deal more detestable in the 
toleration of Caroline, and unfeignedly 
trust that we will never see such a 
race of philosophical and forbearing 
women as this irreproachable queen 
or her gifted grandmother-in-law, the 
Serene Sophia, in this dull island of 
ours, which does not appreciate such 
a degree of virtue. 

Had Dr. Doran been at all given to 
symbolism, he might have classed 
these four heroines of his after an ima- 
ginative fashion. The contrast of 
power and want of power—of one 
woman who was mistress of her posi- 
tion, and another who was only the 
victim of it—could not be more com- 
plete than in these two portraits of 
Caroline and Sophia. Nor could there 
be found a more perfect balance than 
in Queen Charlotte on her high pin- 
nacle of decorum, prudence, and per- 
fect irreproachableness, and the poor, 
light-headed, foolish, flighty Caroline, 
who perhaps was not bad at all, and 
perhaps was very bad—but who, at 
least, did everything in her own power 
to make all the!world condemn her. 
Queen Charlotte has never been a 
popular favourite ; yet if we consider 
that she was the next successor of 
George the Second’s strong-minded 
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queen, and that her house itself was 
searcely cleansed of its immediate pol- 
lutions when she came, a stranger and 
a young girl, to assume the sway of it, 
we will feel sufficiently grateful to this 
model woman for all she really accom- 
plished. She had a graceless family, 
but many a good mother has like 
evil fortune ; and though the curse of 
the race descended to her household, it 
did not go quite so far as the feud be- 
tween the last Prince of Wales and 
his father and mother had gone. Then 
her gossiping and tea-drinkings with 
Mrs. Delany are kindly and womanly 
enough to balance her rigid etiquette, 
and the fainting of the hapless court 
ladies, who perhaps did not suffer so 
much as she herself, in her training for 
this dignity, had already done. Too be 
a model person is always a perilous 
elevation, and Charlotte had the full 
pains and penalties of this exalted 
place ; but a model woman she was 
notwithstanding, let who will say ill 
of her—narrow, perhaps limited, and 
full of prejudice—but, in reallity, by 
mere dint of walking in her own way, 
and attending to her own business, a 
very important agent in the social 
reformation which began in her time. 
Sweet ladies! gentle preachers! you 
who talk of woman’s mission, and of 
the especial vocation your sex has in 
the world— you who make eloquent 
appeals to your sisters, and write books 
to show what a woman can do,—softly, 
let us whisper in your ear—a woman 
can do—not: by way of any celestial 
mission or inspired enterprise, but sim- 
ply because she must, and it is her 
duty, as it is the duty of that uninspir- 
ed animal by her side, who is a man, 
and has no mission—a woman can do 
—her own business, whatever that may 
be. This was what Queen Charlotte 
did with conscientiousness, if not al- 
ways gracefully; and now indecorum 
8 so entirely out of fashion, that we 
no more believe in it than the first 
Queen Caroline believed in that pure 
delicacy which she herself had no un- 
derstanding of. 

The best and most closely-written 
of these four biographies is the last. 
Dr. Doran seems to find it rather 
serious work here, and goes about it 
Seriously. It is a deplorable story ; 
and though the training of the bride, 
and the careful and anxious tutorage 
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of the perplexed statesman who was 
sent to bring her home, is sufficiently 
amusing, the calamities that follow 
are miserable enough to keep us from 
all further inclination to smile. In the 
whole narrative there is not one re- 
deeming point; we scarcely can be 
indignant, because the oppressed per- 
son does not deserve any champion- 
ship; and we have no sympathy to 
bestow upon either of the belligerent 
powers. It is all pure, disgusting, de- 
plorable misery ; there is no pathos in 
the sufferings, no justice in the pun- 
ishment. The unfortunate heroine, 
who never makes an effort to gain 
any one’s good opinion, but, on the 
contrary, does all a reckless woman 
can to sully her own good fame, is 
recommended to us by few even of 
those superficial virtues which some- 
times redeem an erring character. 
Her circumstances are all that give 
her interest; and even the sympathy 
she certainly met with seems more an 
indignant popular protest against her 
husband than any regard for herself. 
Is not Dr. Doran somewhat severe 
upon this unhappy lady? We acquit 
him entirely of any apparent anzmus 
against her; but the picture is re- 
morselessly drawn; and almost the 
only incidents that the reader is tempt- 
ed to linger on are those little out- 
breaks of spirit and affectionate self- 
will which the Princess Charlotte 
exhibited once or twice in her short 
career. We are afraid that nothing 
but the pity of the moment could ever 
defend the cause of Caroline of Bruns- 
wick; and the story of her funeral 
procession is a strange and striking 
comment on her unhappy life. With 
the poor spite and malice which dis- 
tinguished all the proceedings against 
her during her lifetime, the governing 
party set themselves to thwart her in- 
tentions after her death ; but jealously 
watched by a mob, and under fierce 
compulsion of the same, the officials 
who were charged to convey her re- 
mains to their place of embarkation 
were driven from street to street out 
of the route appointed to them, and 
obliged to obey the dead queen’s will 
by the enraged populace, the self- 
appointed executors of poor Caroline’s 
last desire. It is a miserable story 
from its beginning to its end; and 
such a tumultuous funeral procession 
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was scarcely even an unsuitable dis- 
play to mark the last scene of this 
troubled and ee life. 

Our author keeps very close by the 
court in these biographies: they were 
stirring times enough, and great things 
were being done, and greater attempt- 
ed ; but we hear little of them. We 
have reached to an entirely opposite 
point of view in these volumes from 
that which we have in the more popu- 
lar histories of the time. It is the 
king and queen, a minister or two, 
and a select suite of ladies and gentle- 
men, of whom our author treats ; and 
we can scarcely fancy that the wild 
mob in Edinburgh were hanging Por- 
teous, or that all Scotland was trem- 
bling with expectation and intrigue, 
and Prince Charlie about to raise 
the old standard of his house, while 
we are hearing of little but court 
squabbles and fashions, and the ridi- 
culous likings of the old king. Neither 
is the house of Hanover supremely 
indebted to Dr. Doran for this arrange- 
ment of its history, seeing that a less 
amiable and less harmonious family 
scarcely ever was presented upon any 
canvass. Here there is nobody re- 

table but “that decent man,” 
orge III., and Queen Charlotte, 
who really seem to have had a very 
commendable kindly household till 
their sons grew men, and threw them 
into squabbles and unseemly domestic 
warfare: for the rest, the less opinion 
we express upon their royal characters 
the better. The nation was extremely 
indulgent to them on the whole; and 
the nation was perhaps not so very 
much in advance of a as we are 
_— to fancy now. , 
e have left ourselves small space 

for the other branches of historical 
light literature ; but one thing we 
cannot help expressing our unfeigned 
gratitude for—the Queens at last are 
exhausted. Nobody can write apy 
more lives of our female sovereigns ; 
and though there are a formidable 
number of princesses remaining, we 
trust our fair writers (begging humble 
ay of Dr. Doran, who is not fair— 
ut if it is his will to place himself in 
the Amazonian cohort, it is no fault of 
ours) will be merciful, and not over- 
whelm us with a new series. Saying 
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this, however, we would give all com- 
mendation to Mrs. Everett Green’s 
learned and painstaking efforts. We 
have been introduced to a great many 
princesses by this lady’s kind exertions; 
and from the faint Adelizas of the Con- 
quest to that burly Margaret Tudor, 
who was a Henry VIII. in petticoats, 
and who has twice had her life “taken,” 
there is a most wearisome amount of 
them, we can assure our readers, and 
one not to be lightly ventured upon ; 


_ but we trust that nobody will be bold 


enough to leap over those blissful in- 
terregnums of Elizabeth, Mary, and 
Anne, when there were no princesses, 
and tell the weary story of all the Ger- 
man beauties whom br. Doran dis- 
oses of without much ceremony in his 

anoverian Queens. 

' But there is another prospect which 
we confess appals us—the Queens of 
France! Alas! already we have be- 
gun to nibble at them; and when 
some Amazonian knight spurs upon 
that enterprise, we tremble to think 
that we will find no end to it. We 
have already in our hands two Lives 
of French Queens: one * brief, grace- 
ful, very well written, and very en- 
durable, of a picturesque and virtuous 
personage —a heroine very well 
worthy of a biography, especially 
when her historian is discreet, and 
confines it to one volume. Anne of 
Brittany, whose hap it was to marry 
two French monarchs, and whose very 
early youth before her first marriage 
was a very good specimen of the 
troublous if flattering homage to 
which a great heiress and a beautiful 
young woman was subject in chival- 
rous times, is the worthy subject of 
Miss Costello—who could have done 
this book better, we are inclined to 
fancy, had she left the beaten track, 
but who has done it very well. The 
young Duchess of Brittany married 
for her second husband that Orleans 
whom we are all acquainted with in 
Quentin Durward, but whom, perhaps, 
we do not all recognise again as Louis 
XII.—a sensible monarch, who in his 
foolish young days had been Anne 
of Brittany’s first lover, and in his age 
was the husband of that English Prin- 
cess Mary, who married Suffolk when 
she had shaken off her cumbrous 
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but shortly-worn crown. This maze 
of marrying and giving in marriage is 
very hard to thread sometimes. Young 
ladies and young gentlemen of meaner 
origin do not, fortunately, cross hands 
and exchange partners with the mar- 
vellous facility of these illustrious brides 
and bridegrooms—and the number of 
Jinancées, betrothed, rejected, or “under 
consideration,” who crowd round a mo- 
narch of the middle ages, is something 
quite overwhelming—not to speak of 
the confusion of kindred which takes 
lace at almost every royal alliance. 
he other French biography is that of 
Mary de Medici,* a historical chapter 
very uninstructive, and far from agree- 
able, lengthy, ponderous, and drawn 
out—three great volumes full of loves 
and intrigues, in which Henry of 
Navarre, the Protestant hero, the 
grand Henri Quatre, makes a ve 
or figure indeed, and where his 
talian wife finds an ardent champion 
eager in her defence, and quite re- 
gardless of the unfavourable opinion 
pronounced by Miss Strickland upon 
the mother of Henrietta Maria. It is 
not easy to reconcile the difference of 
these fair historians; but in this de- 
partment of history, partisanship is 
a small fault if it is not carried en- 
tirely beyond the bounds of truth. 

A series of lives is a dangerous un- 
dertaking for the most accomplished 
biographiser ; and the often-repeated 
saying, that every man’s life, could 
it be truly told, is interesting to all 
his brother men, is not near so true 
as it appears to be at the first glance. 
For the mos®part, we want either the 
glamour of love, which can only ex- 
tend to a limited circle, or the glory of 
personal greatness in one manifesta- 
tion or another, to make us interest- 
ing to the world of other ‘People, whose 
sorrows, and cares, and difficulties are 
perhaps more serious and important 
a great deal than ours have been—and 
queens are no exception to the ordi- 
nary and universal rule. <A line of 
common human succession embraces 
commonplace, insipid, and. unlovable 
people as an invariable necessity ; and 
in this particular, also, the families of 
royalty are not more fortunate than 
their neighbours; and, to crown all, 
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it is very possible, as experience 
proves, to occupy a historical posi- 
tion, yet have little more influence on 
history than a milkmaid or a plough- 
boy. History indeed, in her severer 
guise, puts out a king or a queen en- 
tirely sometimes,—extinguishes the 
imperial existence with the irresis- 
tible sweep of events, without re- 
morse or compunction ; and it by no 
means follows that to write the life 
of a sovereign is to make an im- 
portant addition to historical litera- 
ture. This practice has been long 
enough in fashion ; and it is no great 
proof of our boasted superiority when 
we observe the eagerness with which 
every literary success is followed up, 
and how many followers throng upon 
the traces of the fortunate author who 
has hit the popular fancy, or lighted 
upon a new vein. “Kill a shentle- 
mans for yoursel,” said the ieved 
Highlander, whose comrade showed a 
disposition to share in the spoils of 
Donald’s lawful victim; and we can 
fancy Miss Strickland echoing Don- 
ald’s protest, in dismay at the multi- 
tudinous invasion which has poured 
in upon her Bow but limited stand- 
ing-ground. Kill your own shentle- 
mans, good people, before you essay 
to plunder him; find out your own 
diggings before you poach upon the 
reserve of another—for one scheme 
will not last for ever; and there is 
scope enough for historical chapters 
out of our island history, without 
hunting one idea to the death. 

We have scarcely left ourselves 
space for any other branch of light 
historical literature, and cannot ver- 
ture now to return to the Girondists 
or any equally important book. Here 
is one pretty bit of gossip, however, 
lightly interspersed with twaddle, in 
pretty binding and broad margins— 
a piece of bookmaking not too ele- 
vated to complete our tale. We know - 
tolerably well what we have to ex- 
= when we see the name of Leigh 

unt} upon the title-page; but the 
veteran does no great service to his 
reputation by such an effort as this, 
though the book has a pretty title, 
suggestive and promising. The Old 
Court Suburb is Kensington, where 
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the first Georges held their state,— 
where Queen Victoria was born,— 
and where, in the last generation, 
flourished that mimic court of litera- 
ture and fame where great people 
dined and supped, and made reputa- 
tions—where wit was patronised, and 
genius had its laurels made up for it 
into crowns of proper fashion, becom- 
ing the lofty latitude of Holland 
House. Mr. Leigh Hunt goes over 
this favoured quarter with affection- 
ate garrulity ; and we confess we will 
look with more interest hereafter 
upon the prosaic streets and terraces, 
which never had any history to our 
dull eyes before. But why should 
our old friend labour to spoil his 
pleasant volumes with his own dog- 
mas—he who is so intolerant of other 
people’s, and snubs so peremptorily 
men bearing names even more hon- 
oured than his own? Preach charity 
by ail means; but ye who fly your 
arrows perpetually at the good people 
whom it pleases you to call saints, 
and whom, perhaps, you name more 
appropriately than you have any in- 
tention of doing, does it never occur 
to you that, of all censorious com- 
mentators, yourselves are the least 
charitable, the most intolerant, and 
show the most impertinent determina- 
tion to thrust your opinions in at all 
unsuitable places, whether your -au- 
dience choose it or no? We remem- 
ber the name of Leigh Hunt from of 
old with the kindliest sentiments ; 
his very twaddle, which was more 
sentimental in‘those days, charmed 
our youth, and we never wearied of 
him while he babbled of green fields, 
Even now we cannot lift our hand 
unkindly upon our ancient favourite ; 
but what Scottish flesh and blood 
could tamely submit to this ?— 

“We know not what assured evils 
would have resulted to Scotland had 
Mary and her maids of honour been 
suffered to dance and play their gui- 
tars in peace; but it is certain that 
Jobn Knox was the founder of whis- 
ky shops.” 

Now, will anybody tell us the use 
or advantage of this stupid piece of 
impertinence ? John Knox had as 
little to do with Kensington as we 
have, who never saw the fading glo- 
ries of Holland House; and though 
we know very well what an old man’s 
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dogma is, and can smile at the “ it is 
certain” which even a domestic circle 
is not always very tolerant of, we are 
irritated, in spite of ourselves, at so 
foolish and causeless an interruption 
of the pleasant strain of talk, in the 
midst of which this and other bits of 
ignorant assumption—all aimed at 
the unfortunate saints, whom so many 
witlings shoot at—find a place. Had 
the writer of the book been a boy, we 
might have chastised him accordingly ; 
but he is Leigh Hunt, and so he dis- 
arms us—which is taking an ungener- 
ous advantage of us, as well as lower- 
ing himself. 

However, we will not rail where 
we cannot fight, and it is our turn to 
vindicate ourselves for placing The 
Old Court Suburb among the — 
yy is 
as ,history after a fashion, good reader 
—and a very pleasant method of his- 
tory, if it were but a little more dis- 
tinct and accurate. Kensington Pal- 
ace is not Windsor Castle, yet has 
its share in the national records ; and 
this pretty book, though it is only at 
second-hand, and by means of Lord 
Hervey, gives a very pretty notion of 
Queen Caroline, and indentifies her 
pleasantly with the house of her 
royal habitation. In that other court, 
too, the temple of fame, where no 
greater combats are now than single- 
stick and innocent sword-exercise, 
and no more important athletes than 
brawny Highlanders—the “ five-and- 
twenty men, and six-and-thirty pip- 
ers” of the ballad—this gossiping 
story-teller is much at home ; and we 
have the history of all the Foxes—no 
very long line, it is true, when all is 
done—with many an agreeable little 
incidental notice of the personages of 
their time; and much talk of the beau- 
ties of the “ Popish” age—of their 
promenade in Kensington Gardens— 
of their hoops and head-dresses, their 
loves and marryings—in all which 
agreeable gossip our author is skilled 
On the whole, this book is a very fair 
specimen of the bookmaking of our 
time—aiming a little at instructive- 
ness, a little at amusement—smoothly 
written, easily read, most easily for- 
gotten—the current coin of our unl- 
versal literature, —which would be 
very well and agreeable in its place, 
did it not threaten to overwhelm us 
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with the most woeful of over-produc- 
tions—a deluge of unimportant books. 

But we venture respectfully to re- 
commend to the consideration of those 
ladies and gentlemen who make books 
on “historical subjects,” Mr. Leigh 
Hunt’s plan in preference to Miss 
Strickland’s. The idea does not be- 
long to Mr. Leigh Hunt, but has been 
used before by sundry writers after a 
more important fashion; so there is 
no particular danger of poaching on 
other people’s preserves in this case. 
And in the story of historical places 
there would be this advantage, that 
only the more notable figures of the 
past appear upon the scene, and that 
the chronicler has no call to register 
secondary names, or shadowy per- 
sonages. The charm of locality is 
very strong with most of us; and the 
steady background of one distinct place 
is of infinite advantage to the story- 
teller, and, if he has an eye as well 
as a pen, may furnish him with many 
a picturesque particular, and give life 
and colour to his tale. There must 
be scores of places in the country 
more interesting than Kensington, 
and with greater memories attached 
to. them than those of the royal 
Georges or Holland House ; and many 
a range of ruined battlements might 
speak their bold addition to our na- 
tional history if some fit interpreter 
were by. We remember us of Corfe 
Castle, and some other ancient po- 
tentates, who have told their tale 
already ; but there is abundant scope, 
—though, if we be left much longer to 
the tender mercies of American tour- 
ists, and the pert observation of 
Notes and Queries, the chances are 
that we will tremble at such a name 
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as Kenilworth, and flee before the 
mention of tower or castle. Mean- 
while the ground is open, though en- 
cumbered ; and stories of siege and 
beleaguerment will have all the 
greater interest for a generation which 
has kept its watch one weary twelve- 
month, among battlefields and 
trenches, upon that heap of smoking 
ruins which once was called Sebas- 
topol. 

Yes, while we are talking of it, our 
sons and brothers yonder have been 
making history —rounding their so- 
lemn periods with the roar of cannon, 
or the last pathetic volley over a sol- 
dier’s grave. Many a sore heart 
among us has had full share in the 
lengthened vigil; and it is good to 
know, before the 20th of September 
comes again, that all the noble blood 
shed upon the heights of Alma, and 
all the nobler patience of the inter- 
vening time, have not been spent in 
vain. It may be but the beginning 
chapter of a grander historic episode 
than our age has known—it may be 
the inauguration triumph of a grand 
final peace; but we walk darkly 
step by step, and see nothing of the 
history that will be, which God holds, 
in the unrevealed silence of His pro- 
vidence, in the grasp of His almighty 
hand. It is easy to expend our com- 
ments on the past; but before the un- 
drawn curtain of the future we wait 
on equal terms, both great ‘and small 
of us, learning, in the midst of great 
events—of national loss and triumph 
—of personal anguish and deliverance 
—how true He spoke who said to our 
whole race, wise and foolish, “Ye 
know not what a day or an hour may 
bring forth.” 
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From west to east, much-esteemed 
Ebony, has my course been since I 
wrote to you in May from Madrid. 
It is now nearly two months ago that 


T entered a carriage on the Albacete 
railway, my destination the Crimea, 


La way of Valencia, Marseilles, and 
nstantinople. Spanish railways are 
very deliberate in their proceedings, 
and after much loitering on the road, 
and lingering at stations, it was five 
in the morning before we reached 
Albacete, an uninteresting little town, 
as far as which the iron line from 
Madrid to the Mediterranean is com- 
pleted. Two hours were wasted there, 
over an execrable breakfast in a pic- 
turesque inn, situated at the extremity 
of a square old-fashioned court, to 
which a spreading vine forms a roof 
of foliage. At last the correo diligencia, 
a diligence that conveys the mails, 
was declared to be ready, and twelve 
unfortunates ag themselves, as 
best they might, into a vehicle that 
would hold eight but inconveniently. 
It was a blazing July day; the road 
was a foot deep in dust, the ruts re- 
sembled ravines, the drivers’ were 
reckless, and the jolts sent our heads 
against the tops of the carriage. As 
regards a“ and safety, we got on 
pretty well, until we passed the Sierra 
of Almansa, and began to wind down 
towards the Valencian plains. Con- 
fident in the strength of his wheels, 
and in the efficacy of certain antedi- 
luvian hooks and chains used to secure 
them at a descent, the mayoral suf- 
fered his postilion to gallop down hill 
as well as up. Suddenly, as we swept 
swiftly round a declivitous angle, there 
was a shout and scream, immediately 
followed by a shock and crash, and a 
volley of obscene Spanish oaths. A 
heavy galera, with which we had come 
in violent contact, pursued its upward 
way, whilst we, unable to check our 

, bounded on to the bottom of the 
hill. There we pulled up to ascertain 
damages. A spring was broken, an 
axle injured, a linchpin lost. Al- 
though such accidents are frequent 
enough (the mayoral boasted that this 
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was the first that month, of which we 
were in the first week) no provision is 
made for them. Fortunately we were 
not far from a desolate-looking venta, 
where it at first appeared likely we 
should have to pass the night, and 
whence ropes and rude tools were 
procured. The spring was patched 
up, a nail replaced the linchpin, and 
we proceeded, at more prudent pace, 
to Jativa. That we were too late for 
the last train was the less regretted, 
for by starting at four in the morn- 
ing, instead of at nightfall, we had fall 


enjoyment of the beautiful garden 


through which passes the railway from 
Jativa to Valencia. The richness of 
the far-famed /uerta can hardly be 
exaggerated. Carefully cultivated, 
its productions are innumerable. Al- 

y, before reaching Jativa, we had 
been warned of our entrance into a 
new zone and climate by the appear- 
ance of an olive ground, whilst in the 
barrancos the rhododendron, the rose- 
laurel, and other naturalised tenants 
of English gardens and greenhouses, 
grew wild and luxuriant. At Jativa, 
lofty palms, rearing their tufted sum- 
mits above the surrounding foliage, 
gave an Hastern character to the land- 
scape. In the plain of Valencia the 
productions of the temperate. and the 
torrid zones mingle. The rich soil, 
for the most part of a vivid red colour 
—which contrasts with the fresh ver- 
dure of that well-irrigated region as 
strongly as does a new brick house 
with the vine that climbs its wall— 
yields an infinite variety of fruits, 
grain, and vegetables. Luxuriant 
rice-fields, overflowed with water, lie 
adjacent to glorious apple-orchards, 
whose healthy-looking trees bend with 
the load of ripe and rosy fruit, and to 
mulberry plantations, the silkworm’s 
storehouse. There is a field of melons, 
here one of peaches; orange groves 
mingle with tracts of the algurroba, 
a large handsome tree bearing long 
pods of beans, which serve as food for 
cattle. The hedges are of pomegra- 
nate and prickly pear, and tall tufts 
of aloes shoot up by the roadside. In 
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the field the labourers wear but a shirt 
and a pair of very loose linen drawers, 
reaching to the knee or just below it. 
The labour of the Valencian peasant 
is a rewarding one. Rich and frequent 
crops crown his exertions ; he lives in 
ease, if not in affluence ; foreign lands 
and distant provinces traffic for his 
produce, and Madrid, the barren and 
unfruitful, derives her luxuries from 
his superfluity. 

The city of Valencia is pleasant and 
clean-looking. Its narrow streets have 
no footpaths, its women are pretty, and 
the Cid is a good hotel—for Spain a 
pore good one. I would gladly 

ave remained there a day or two, but 
our break-down on the road had 
stinted me of time, the Vifredo, which 
had arrived a few hours previously 
from Cadiz, was getting up her steam, 
and I hurried down to the Grao (the 
port of Valencia) as fast as one of 
those springless, bone-setting tartanas, 
which there supply the place of cabs, 
could be prevailed upon to take me. 
A word of warning here against the 
Spanish steamers that ply from the 
south of Spain to Marseilles, touching 
at various places on the southern and 
eastern coast. Spaniards are utterly 
incompetent in anything that requires 
punctuality and despatch. Now that 
a railway takes you in forty-eight hours 
from Marseilles to London, steam- 
boats up the eastern coast should be a 
favourite mode of conveyance with 
many foreign travellers in Andalusia. 
This is so evident that, a short time 
ago, a French naval. officer was sent 
by a company to establish a line, but 
the outbreak of war caused the pro- 
ject to be postponed. So the Span- 
lards, for the present, have it all 
their own way, and a very bad way 
it is. A good English or French com- 
pany would quickly beat. them out of 
the field. Their narrow, dirty, slow- 
sailing boats fill extremely well at ex- 
orbitant rates. The agents at the 
various ports give intending passen- 
gers most flattering assurances of 
speed, assurances never realised. They 
he with a bonhomie and appearance of 
candour that would deceive the most 
wary, Forty-eight hours are ample 
time for a steamer of average speed 
to get from Valencia to Marselles. 
The Vifredo took 117 hours, thanks 
to stoppages of unreasonable length 
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and at undue places, thanks also to 
her wretched rate of travelling, and 
to the extreme prudence of the cap- 
tain, who, when there chanced to be 
a mist on the water, lay to until it 
dispersed. We should have risked 
perishing of monotony and ennui but 
for the presence on board of musicians 
and dancers, returning from starring 
expeditions in the southern towns. 
Chief amongst these were two Span- 
ish bailerinas of some fame—one of 
them a fine woman, with masculine 
but handsome features—and an Ita- 
lian pianist, a dapper gentleman with 
a well-trimmed beard, a good musi- 
cian and an arrant coxcomb. ‘There 
was a piano in the cabin, on which he 
played for hours together—with great 
good-nature, I should say, were it not 
that the sole object of the tuneful 
Adonis evidently was to fascinate the 
fair Pepita by the display of his skill, 
and by flashing in her eyes a diamond 
solitaire, that sparkled on the little 
finger of his white and carefully-tended 
hand. There was also a guitar-player 
and a guitar, and the boat resounded 
with the lively strains of the Jaque, 
the Torros del Puerto, and the well- 
known and piquant Andalusian dit- 
ties. Adding to these sources of 
amusement the studies afforded by a 
male dancer—a comical little old crea- 
ture with muscular legs, a shrimp-like 
body, and traces of rouge about his 
cheek-bones, and by a venerable 
duenna and a sort of pérenoble—snuffy. 
seedy, and facetious—we managed to 
pass away the time, but still it wasa 
felightful change to find oneself on 
board the fine French steamer Thabor, 
bound for Malta and Constantinople. 
With light and gpa breezes we 
skimmed over the sunny Mediter- 
ranean, down the coasts of Sardinia 
and Corsica, paused for a few hours 
at the “little military hothouse,” 
Malta—and hot enough it certainly 
was—got a good English breakfast at 
Dunsford’s, and visited the curious 
old church of St. John, paved with the 
tombs of the Knights, and were put 
in quarantine at Syra, in the heart 
of those “isles of Greece,” beloved 
of Byron. Most tourists are disa) 

pointed on their first passage throug 

that Greek Archipelago, of which all 
have heard so much, and whose beau- 
ties have been exalted and exagger- 
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ated by poets. They disappointed 
me, I confess, as we glided past them 
on the stout and pleasant Thabor. 
The eye seeks in vain for the refresh- 
ment of foliage. A few stunted olive- 
trees mock instead of rewarding the 
search. On the other hand, nothing 
can be more beautiful than the waters 
ofthe Archipelago. Their deep, clear, 
transparent blue is not to be surpassed. 
It forms a magnificent setting for those 
delicately-tinted islets, amidst whose 
lilac and golden hues is here and there 
discerned the shimmering white of a 
Greek town or village, whilst along 
the shore rise rocks of green bronze 
colour, at whose base fancy easily de- 
picts Nereids disporting themselves in 
the azure ripple. 

We had brought very few pas- 
sengers from Marseilles, and — a 
blessing which those only who have 
made passages in transports can fully 
appreciate—no troops. Two or three 
English officers, a French aide-de- 
camp, returning to his duty after 
recovering from a severe wound re- 
ceived at Inkermann, a Cockney 
speculator in liquids, proceeding to 
Balaklava to meet a cargo of beer 
and wine, three amateurs on a visit 
to the scene of war, and a Queen’s 
messenger bearing despatches, com- 
posed the whole of the first-cabin 
passengers ; but we gathered as we 
went. At Malta we picked up two 
more amateurs (the tide of them is 
considerable this year), and a couple 
of naval officers. One of them had 
been terribly wounded in the naval at- 
tack on the forts of Sebastopol on the 
17th October last year. A Russian 
bullet had crippled his right arm for life 
and given him his commander's rank 
—not too soon, I thought, when I 
found he had been seven-and-twenty 
years in the service, and half that 
time a lieutenant. At Malta we 
also received on board a Greek lady 
and her two daughters, the latter the 
most passive, tranquil, and impas- 
sible of beings, who sat on deck the 
whole voyage, motionless as a group 
in a picture, and rarely exchanging 
a word. One of them had the pure 
Greek features, and needed only a little 
more delicacy in their chiselling and 
a more intellectual expression to be 
very lovely. But it was at Smyrna, 
Mitylene, and the Dardanelles that 
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our numbers were most increased. 
Turks, Greeks, and Armenians, male 
and female, crowded our decks, en- 
cumbering them with their beds and 
baggage, their long pipes and not 
very cleanly persons, until we were 
compelled almost to give up walking, 
and fain to take refuge in the cabin. 
There were some capital groups for 
a sketcher, and our French aide-de- 
camp, and.a professional artist, who 
was proceeding eastward in search 
of the picturesque, were busy with 
book and pencil. We had one com- 
plete Turkish family on board, with, 
to all appearance, their entire stock 
of household goods and _ chattels. 
They at once established’ themselves 
close to the larboard bulwark, and 
made their domestic arrangements 
for the voyage, spreading out carpets 
and thin mattresses. The head of 
the family was a slender, rather 
good-looking Turk, clad in a long 
wadded coat like a dressing-gown. 
He did little during the whole time 
he was on board but smoke and 
sleep. His wife, whose figure was 
concealed by an apple green robe, 
was pretty in her style, notwithstand- 
ing the yellow tint of her complexion 
and her massive black eyebrows, 
which would have been more in place 
on the face of an Arragonese mule- 
teer. She had beautiful dark- eyes, 
and small hands and feet ; the latter, 
which she bared whilst resting on 
her carpet, were stained with henna 
in broad parallel bands, extending 
across the sole, «She cared very little 
for exposing her face, and frequently 
allowed her yashmak to fall entirely 
aside, at most retaining a corner of 
it in her mouth—an un-Turkish dis- 


‘play to which her husband seemed in 


no way to object. With her was an 
old lady, whom I took for her mother, 
or mother-in-law, and who was 
much more particular about the con- 
cealment of her shrivelled physiog- 
nomy. Her yashmak was thick and 
closely drawn. Then there was a 
little boy in a striped Turkish dress, 
looking like a diminutive Bajazet in an 
oriental melodrama, and reminding one 
of Astley’s amphitheatre. A young 
and rather handsome negress, a slave, 
dressed also in long loose striped 
trousers, with a short frock, open 
front, and wearing a necklace of gold 
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coins and other baubles round -her 
neck, completed the group. The 
family’s luggage and furniture con- 
sisted of—besides the carpets, mat- 
tresses, and pipe aforesaid—a huge 
pair of greasy and  well-crammed 
saddle-bags ; a ponderous leather-case, 
which might have served as sheath 
for a six-pounder, but contained only 
some harmless umbrellas, two water- 
jars of elegant shape, made of streaky 
red clay, and glazed green round the 
top; and a long cage, formed of paint- 
ed laths of wood, and having two 
compartments, in each one of which 
was a magpie of staid and respect- 
able demeanour. The magpies were 
the object of particular attention on 
the part of the ship’s cat, a newly- 
embarked grimalkin, which, after 
being grievously sea-sick during the 
first two days of the voyage, and 
disturbing the entire cabin by her 
piteous moans and ejaculations, end- 
ed by becoming habituated to the 
roll of the ship, and roamed raven- 
ously to and fro, seeking something 
to devour. Pacing the deck towards 
eleven at night, the aide-de-camp 
and I amused ourselves by watching 
puss’s strategical combinations, her 
gradual approaches, her cautious ad- 
vances, until at last she was close 
upon the cage, and evidently on the 
point of a coup de patte. But Africa 
was wakeful. A eens yellow slip- 
per, launched from the hand. of the 
female Ethiopian, caught the cat 
under the ear and spoiled her game 
and supper. She fled, utterly routed, 
to an undiscoverable retreat in the 
forecastle. In the Dardanelles we 
received on board thirty negro slave 
girls, presents, as we were informed, 
from pashas in that vicinity to friends 
ia Constantinople. The unfortunate 
creatures, children of twelve or thir- 
teen years of age, cowered upon the 
fore-deck under their coarse coverings, 
and were guarded by a despotic 
white-bearded old negro. They were 
planted down in’ ranks, and, except 
that they were not closely packed, 
reminded one of the arrangements 
of human cargoes on board slavers. 
They seemed cheerful and contented 
With their lot; but the question 
~ee be. raised, how far a vessel 
under French colours is justified in 
conveying slaves of any description, 
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and to whatever purpose destined. 
A couple of Turkish deserters, 
manacled, but allowed to drag their 
chains about the deck, completed the 
motley collection of passengers by 
the Thabor. 

At the Dardanelles, where we 
paused for two or three hours, we had 
a glimpse of the Bashi-Bazouks, who 
were encamped there to the number 
of about a thousand, under command 
of General Beatson. They were 
careening about the shore on their 
little active horses, and looking just 
what they are, a most ill-disciplined, 
incorrigible set of scamps. There 
had been a sort of mutiny amongst 
them a day or two before, and a re- 
port followed us to Constantinople 
that they had arisen and murdered 
their chief. For this, however, there 
was no foundation. General Beatson 
is a distinguished officer, who has 
done good service as commander of 
irregular cavalry in India, and fought 
with credit under General Evans in 
Spain, but it seems doubtful whether 
he will succeed in making anything 
of the reckless insubordinate band 
now placed under his orders. 

It was daybreak when we reached 
the Golden Horn and took leave of 
the Thabor. The journey to Con- 
stantinople is now reduced to a mere 
pleasure-trip, since railway takes one 
to Marseilles, and thence, twice-a- 
week, start these excellent and well-ap- 
pointed boats, commanded by French 
naval lieutenants, and leaving little 
to be desired in respect of speed 
and accommodation. Nevertheless, we 
were not sorry to get on shore, al- 
though really the change was hardly 
for the better, from the steamer’s 
cabin to Misseri’s crowded hotel, 
where it seems to be considered that 
exorbitant charges atone for indif- 
ferent accommodation and scanty 
civility. What struck me most at 
this, the fashionable hotel at. Pera, 
was the scarcity of ice and the abund- 
ance of fleas. Ice is of all things the 
most necessary in such a diabolical 
atmosphere as that of perrgey 
in July. One literally melts and dis- 
solves away, losing daily pounds of 
solid flesh, which: stream off in per- 
spiration. Misseri’s, however, has got 
the vogue, and is always full of Eng- 
lish. The spacious entrance-hall ia 
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at present, I suppose, the most amus- 
ing room in Europe, through which 
passes a constant current of many 
nations and varied costumes. There 
are to be seen officers going out to 
join, others returning sick or wound- 
ed, others who linger in Constan- 
tinople to regain health, which it cer- 
tainly is not the place to restore; 
naval officers, amateur tourists, medi- 
cal men temporarily attached to the 
service ; adventurous spirits, come out 
to join the Turkish contingent, now 
encamped and organising on the 
heights above Buyukderé ; commercial 
speculators, bent on making the most 
they can out of Crimean necessi- 
ties, and occasionally a lady or two, 
whom maternal or conjugal affection 
has brought out to soothe the weary 
illow of a wounded man: with such 
is Misseri’s crowded. Around them 
hover a host of Turks, Ionians, 
Greeks, Jews, eager to sell, waiting 
to be hired, ready to guide, and in- 
variably trying to cheat. Constan- 
tinople is literally a den of thieves, 
where everybody you deal with seeks 
to extort more than the value of his 
wares or services. Here one begins 
to note the effects of war on the 
usually trim and elegant appearance 
of England’s officers. The gilding is 
somewhat rubbed off; regulation is 
less attended to; the unbuttoned coat 
discloses the coloured flannel shirt ; 
the neat forage-cap, with its gold 
band or embroidered device, is cover- 
ed with quilted white cotton; spurs 
are not so bright, or boots so exqui- 
sitely polished as on a parade-ground 
at Hounslow, Windsor, or Brighton. 
The realities of service are substituted 
for its fripperies. On board, the trans- 
port that conveys us from the Bos- 
horus to Balaklava are a dozen fine 
fads, high in spirit and full of enthu- 
siasm, eager to flesh their maiden 
swords in the Russian’s hide, and as 
et but partially informed as to the 
Hardships and privations that await 
them. They drink, as they steam 
across the Euxine, bottled liquids, 
adorned with the names of sauterne 
and champagne, to an early encounter 
and speedy promotion ; and, as. they 
— the port, trunks are opened, 
and they appear in all the 


glory of 
vivid scarlet and brilliant gold.. How 
much more highly, in a few days’ 
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time, will they prize a cool mug of 
ration-beer or rum and water, and the 
blanket that shelters their limbs from 
Crimean dews. And how many of 
them, perhaps, ere a few weeks have 
elapsed, will have been laid in the 
inhospitable earth that already covers 
the bones of legions of their country- 
men! From what I have seen, and 
from the material evidence I have 
collected since my arrival here, I am 
persuaded thet it is a fatal mistake 
to send out very young men to the 
Crimea. Their frames are not suffi- 
ciently matured to resist the hard- 
ships to which they inevitably are 
exposed; and the majority of them 
lack the knowledge and self-command 
necessary to govern their lives in a 
manner that might save them from 
disease. It is to be regretted that 
means cannot be found to obtain older 
recruits to fill up the gaps in our 
army here. At every _ through 
the camp one meets lads who may be 
eighteen years of age, but who do not 
appear to be more than sixteen or 
seventeen ; fine smart boys, many of 
them, with all the making of good 
soldiers, but particularly liable to the 
prevalent diseases, and speedily pros- 
trated. ‘The regimental and divisional 
surgeons will tell you that, when a 
draft of such recruits joins their corps, 
they quiekly find an increase in the 
hospital returns. Their constitutions 
are as yet too tender for the sort of 
life, and to resist the noxious in- 
fluence of the climate. Would not a 
higher bounty procure older and 
hardier men? If so, it would be true 
economy to offer it. Looking at the 
soldier as a mere machine, he is 80 
costly a one, by the time he arrives in 
the Crimea, that it is waste and ex- 
travagance to send out an inferior 
article, to perish almost as soon as 
landed. My stay here has been as 
yet too short to embolden me to put 
forward my own observation as evi- 
dence of any value in a question of 
this kind, but I cotld adduce, in its 
support, the testimony of numerous 
officers, medical and others, who have 
had experience of this war from its 
commencement, and who declare that 
the Crimean army at this moment, 
although well cared for, in good 
spirits, and as brave as any army car 
be, has not the elements of fortitud 
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and endurance possessed by the troops 
that fought at Alma and Inkermann, 
and that were sacrificed in ‘thousands 
during the last winter, by the shame- 
fal mismanagement and want of fore- 
sight of an incapable government. 
Bat I do not intend getting into 
politics, and moreover I am outrun- 
ning my conveyance. 

e are off Balaklava. The coast 
is wild, the morning gloomy, heavy 
clouds rest upon the mountain-tops, 
there is a nasty chopping sea; the 
Crimea presents itself to us under no 
cheering aspect. A number of ves- 
sels are at.anchor, or lying to, outside 
the harbour, awaiting the hour of de- 
parture or permission to enter. Ships 
thus situated, in that place, may em- 
phatically be said to exist by the 
mercy of Providence. A sudden vio- 
lent squall would dash them against 
the lofty rocks. There, on the right 
hand, within a stone’s throw, as it 
seems, of the port, the ill- fated 
“ Prince,” and some fifteen other ves- 
sels, were destroyed. Yonder the pre- 
cipices open, but there is little appear- 
ance of a port. As we near the and, 
however, we discern the low hull of 
the little “ Triton,” moored close to 
the shore, just opposite the harbour’s 
entrance. And yonder, painted on a 
slab of the rock, are the words “ Cos- 
sack Bay.” Only a small portion, a 
nook of Balaklava harbour, is visible 
from without. As you enter, it opens 
on your right hand, a loop of water 
enclosed by high rocks, and of such 
depth up to their base that the largest 
vessels lie close in to the shore. In 
some other situation Balaklava har- 
bour would be precious, for it is a 
natural dock ; and, to complete it, all 
that is required is, to cut quays out of 
the surrounding rocks, which in some 
places rise perpendicularly from the 
water. It is crowded with vessels— 
British men-of-war and transports of 
many nations. The town itself is a 

altry group of wretched houses. 

assing through High Street and Rag- 
lan Square, sites far less imposing 
than their names would indicate, we 
leave it behind us and make for the 
camp. Ata short distance along the 
toad the village of Kadukoi for a 
moment arrests our attention. Built 
almost entirely of planks, it is the 
British bazaar, as Kamiesch is that 
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of the French. There a colony of 
sutlers thrive and fatten on the Brit- 
ish army. Thither all the wine 
merchants and grocers of London 
appear to have despatched their worst 
fabrications and stalest goods. The 
English in the Crimea do not grumble 
at paying exorbitant prices for their 
little luxuries, but they do complain 
that most of the merchandise they 
get for their money is of the most 
execrable quality. Good brandy (al- 
most a necessary of life in that 
country) is not to be obtained for any 
money nearer than Constantinople— 
I might almost say nearer than Malta. 
An honest trader, bringing out a well- 
assorted cargo of “notions” of good 
quality, might run it off in an ex- 
tremely short time, and realise a very 
handsome profit. From Kadukoi va- 
rious tracks lead out to the camp. 
The regular road is bad — in win- 
ter wretched and almost impassable. 
People generally canter over the 
downs, which are tolerably good rid- 
ing ground in dry weather, barrin 

these blocks of stones and patches o 

smooth rocky surface that one en- 
counters in some places at every step, 
and the broken bottles and iron hoops 
that are strewed wherever there has 
been acamp. Bottles and barrels are 
a drug here. The former, perfectly 
useless, are heedlessly tossed away 
by the soldiers, regardless of probable 
damage to horses’ feet; the staves of 
the latter are applied to various pur- 
poses, to making fences, building 
stables, and as firewood,—but with the 
iron hoops little can be done, and 
these are scattered over the soil in 
rusty profusion. 

The British camp before Sebasto- 
pol is spread over an undulating sur- 
face, and it is necessary to seek an 
elevated point in order to obtain a 
view of it as a whole. Various con- 
siderations have prevented much re- 
coe to symmetry in its construction. 

any regiments have pitched their 
tents in tolerably regular lines, but 
then these perhaps run off at an ob- 
lique angle to those of some other 
corps, and are broken by tenements 
of other descriptions. The general 
aspect of the camp, seen at a glance, 
is that of a confused assemblage of 
tents, marquees, huts, painted and un- 
painted, and of low buildings, variously 
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shaped and roofed, and the occupants 
of which live partly below the surface. 
The huts are used chiefly for stores 
and hospitals, but the number of them 
increases, and not a few officers and 
men enjoy their shelter, at all seasons 
far preferable to that of a tent. On 
@ dark night the camp has the ap- 
pearance of a town, nothing being 
seen of it but numerous lights. Pro- 
bably the best way of giving you an 
idea of its general aspect by day is to 
sketch that part of it visible from the 
door of the hut in which I now write. 
Six o’clock has just been sounded on 
a gong, which the captain of a neigh- 
bouring division of the Land Trans- 
port Corps keeps going to promote 
punctuality amongst his motley com- 
mand, composed of English, French, 
Spaniards, Poles, Turks, Affehans, 
and of heathens and infidels of every 
clime and description. The heat and 
glare of the day, which have been 
considerable, begin to be agreeably 
replaced by a cooler air and more 
subdued light; the atmosphere is 
beautifully clear, and the slightest 
undulations of the Inkermann heights, 
which tower in the distance over the 
edge of the plateau, are distinctly 
visible, as are also the white tents of 
the Russian encampment on the north 
side of Sebastopol. Directly oppo- 
site, a break in the hills affords a 
glimpse of a more distant and ele- 
vated ridge; and, away to the right, 
where a French semaphore just now 
brandishes its black arms, is a sort of 
jumble of hills enclosing the valley of 
the Tchernaya, where the action of 
the 16th August was fought. To the 
left the ground rises, and on the sum- 
mit we see a flagstaff, in the direction 
whence proceeds the noise of the can- 
nonade, which, as is usual at this 
hour, has just freshened up. The 
flagstaff is planted at the corner of 
the cemetery, on Cathcart’s Hill, where 
a too numerous group of tombstones 
and of uninscribed mounds cover the 
remains of victims of this long and 
bloody campaign. On the hill a num- 
ber of figures are visible, on foot and 
on horseback. The same is the case 
every fine evening at this hour. Our 
soldiers are particularly fond of going 
up there and watching the fire; it is 
aléo a favourite lounge with the of 
ficers, and some of the cavalrymen 
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generally ride over of an afternoon 
from their quarters near Balaklava. 
Not unfrequently, when a tolerable 
group is assembled, the Russians 
throw up shot, which usually have 
the effect. of dispersing, or at least di- 
minishing it. In the course of August 
they have fired a good deal at the 
camp, but the distance is great, and 
few of. their shots have taken effect. 
Looking nearer home,—to ovr right 
front, we see a dark column ap- 
proaching with the steady even march 
that characterises British troops, and 
contrasts with the loose irregular ar- 
ray of the French on the move. They 
are in light marching order, undress 
and forage-caps. The Guards and 
Highlanders are on their way to the 
trenches. Following them is a work- 
ing party, clad in coarse grey drill 
frocks and trousers, and carrying no- 
thing but wooden canteens of drink 
slung round their bodies. ‘Two or 
three stretchers follow, to bring off 
the wounded, for no night passes 
without casualties. The whole pre- 
sently disappear in the ravine, where 
the shades of evening already begin 
to gather, although a rich sun-glow 
still lights up the plain. 

Scampering to and fro, on ponies of 
every size and description, are num- 
bers of infantry officers, who seem to 
hold it their duty to keep their unfor- 
tunate Crimean and Turkish chargers 
at a perpetual gallop. Some are re- 
turning from Sutler's Town (Kadu- 
koi), and carry loads with which 
they certainly would not traverse 
even a lonely country common in 
England. Birds, bottles, sauce, and 
biscuits apparently occupy — the 
thoughts and havresacks of most of 


‘them. Here is one who has slung 


around him a capacious game-bag, 
containing a turkey, and two couple 
of fowls, all alive. There is no say- 
ing with what he may have filled up 
the corners ; perhaps with a bottle of 
pickles and a pot of preserved meat. 
Another man has a ham ; a third water- 
melons, and a jar of honey. This last 
is a very young sub, who has not yet 
lost his sweet tooth and taste for for- 
bidden fruit, and who will probably 
pay for his school-boy indulgence, 
with an attack of a complaint easily 

rovoked in the Crimea. Not all, 

owever, come from market. Nota 
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few blue frocks and scarlet jackets are 
seen, converging towards a point near 
the edge of the plateau, hard by the 
Semaphore. There stands a gourbi 
(an African wigwam, built of branches), 
and a long white hut, close to which 
the band of the Zouaves forms a circle, 
the bandmaster in the centre. These 
are General Bosquet’s quarters, and 
every evening there is military music 
in front of them. The attendance of 
English officers is regular, and often 
large. Few French officers are seen 
there; but there are generally groups 
of French soldiers, and especially of 
the Zouave, in his green turban, short 
loose jacket, red petticoat, and yellow 
leggings, and wearing that peculiarly 
devil-may-care air, which at all times 
characterises him. Looking nearer to 
where we now stand, the view in the 
foreground assumes a domestic cha- 
racter —almost a farmyard aspect. 
There is the commissariat cattle-pound, 
formed of empty barrels, and to which 
the sheep and oxen have just returned 
from the scanty pastures, whither each 
morning they are driven. Here are 
the stores. A huge mass of compress- 
ed hay, each truss bound in iron bands, 
is piled under tarpaulins. Nearer 
still at hand, a tethered goat nibbles 
the few grass roots that remain on the 
well-trodden plain. She supplies milk 
for our mess (a mess of four persons), 
when our milker is not forestalled by 
some early-rising pilferer. Fowls, 
turkeys, a solitary goose—who looks 
as if he would prefer the greenest 
horse-pond in which ever frog fatten- 
ed, to the arid and dusty heights of 
Balaklava ; a grunter in a corner 
(promising fat feeding for winter), in a 
sty made up of old wine-cases, and 
a varmint-looking little bantam cock, 
who has taken a dislike to the goose, 
and spurs and pecks him by the hour 
together, complete the farming-stock. 
Throw a sunny glow over the whole 
picture, and you will probably, on re- 
viewing it, declare it to be not an un- 
pleasing one, and decide that, after 
all, things are not so bad in the Cri- 
mea, or campaigners there to be greatly 
pitied. A little examination will dis- 
close the reverse of the model, the dis- 
comforts and hardships of camp life. 
There are not a few even in fine weather; 
when it rains, discomfort is perfect 
and complete. Your drenched tent 
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totters before the rude blast; wind 
and wet penetrate between the ill 
joined plank of the huts, and dash 
into the low entrances of the caves or 
dens in which some of the officers live. 
These last are ditches or holes in the 
ground, surrounded with low walls, 
supporting roofs formed of planks, 
sailcloth, tarpaulin, old tents — any- 
thing that comes to hand. These are 
the favourite abodes of rats and mice, 
which however abound everywhere 
in the camp, and increase so rapidly, 
that if our army passes the winter 
where it now is, and does not call to 
its aid a cargo of cats and terriers, it 
risk$ being eaten up (it or its rations) 
by the audacious and innumerable 
vermin. The Crimean rat is of very 
large size ; many of the mice are as big 
as asmall English rat. Traps being 
here unknown, and cats extremely 
scarce, both rats and mice revel in 
impunity, and one hears them fight- 
ing and frolicking all aroundone. <At 
meals they walk deliberately about 
your hut; when you sleep they run 
across your bed, and - sometimes 
awaken you by marching over your 
face. As hanging shelves and well- 
closed safes enter very little into 
housekeeping arrangements in the 
Crimea, it is difficult, indeed impos- 
sible, to keep them from one’s food. 
Every morning the bread bears marks 


of their teeth, and it is considered 
lucky if they have respected the bit of 
cold-ration mutton reserved from 
yesterday’s dinner for to-day’s break- 


fast. Another nuisance here is the 
centipede, an ill-favoured reptile, 
some two or three inches long, its 
body about the size of a flattened 
quill, and fringed by numerous feet, 
by the aid of which it hooks itself on 
to its prey, and stings venomously. 
The injury it inflicts is often very se- 
rious; the part swells to an enormous 
size, and is long in getting well. These 
loathsome creatures are not unfre- 
quent about the huts and tents; they 
get into your boots, and occasionally 
into your bed, and it is not a bad pre- 
caution to shake the former before 
drawing them-on, and to examine the 
latter before getting into it, especially 
if it be upon the ground. here, 
I need hardly say, are innocent of 
sheets. Sleeping between blankets is 
no hardship, especially in winter, and 
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even in summer the nights are rarely 
very warm in the Crimea, where, 
moreover, one may be said to sleep 
al fresco, since even persons who have 
doors to their huts usually leave them 
open in fine weather. The absence 
of sheets is, I think, rather favorable 
to fleas, which are tolerably active; 
but after a few days one hardly 
feels them. Generally speaking, the 
Crimea is a great place for insects 
of all kinds. I was at first tempted 
to believe that the camp, the nume- 
rous collection of men, the cooking, 
the food, the refuse that inevitably 
gets more or less thrown about, the 
great number of horses and mules, 
were the causes that the common black 
horse-fly abounds here to such an 
extent as to become an almost unen- 
durable plague and torment, and ac- 
tually to embitter one’s existence. 
But on going up to visit a friend, who 
has pitched his tent at some miles 
from camp, in a charming rural situa- 
tion, high above the sea, and remote 
from most of the fly-producing cir- 
cumstances I have enumerated, I 
found him just as much a mart¥f as 
we who abide on the heights before 
Sebastopol. Fortunately, by a mer- 
ciful dispensation of Providence, the 
Crimean fly, like other flies, requires 
sleep ; and, when darkness covers the 
earth and you put out your candle, 
he leaves you in peace until sunrise ; 
then he is up again, vigorous and re- 
freshed, and quickly rouses you from 
the soundest slumber. At night, how- 
ever, when he rests, blackening your 
walls and roof with his sleeping 
masses, which the first sunbeam will 
rouse into activity, other insects and 
winged things visit and afflict you. 
To give you an example. It is now 
past eleven ; the camp is quiet ; two 
or three friends, who dropped in in 
the course of the evening to smoke 
the pipe of consolation, and imbibe 
the grog of good-fellowship, have just 
departed (people go to roost pretty 
early here); the stillness of the camp 
' is broken only by an occasional scrim- 
mage between Turkish ponies and 
Spanish mules— closely picketed in 
an adjacent enclosure, and who seem 
to have inherited the traditional feuds 
of the Moslem and the Spaniard—and 
by “the distant random-gun of the 
enemy sullenly - firing.” 1 sit down 
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to conclude this letter, and, as I write, 
various monsters hop and flutter 
around me and my guttering candles. 
They are of all shapes and sizes, from 
@ tiny midge to a locust two inches 
long. Moths are there in great plenty, 
and some of them, I daresay, would 
be prizes for the entomologist, for 
their wings are beautifully pencilled. 
I sincerely wish the entomologist had 
them. There is a great green fly (I 
never see it in the day), with gauzy 
green wings, which has the look of a 
diminutive imp in an_ incantation 
scene, as it squats itself close to my 
paper, and impatiently watches me 
write ; and there are other queer- 
shaped creatures, whose shadows, 
cast upon the wall, have the most gro- 
tesque appearance, reminding one of 
some of the little fantastical diablotins 
which Teniers loved to introduce into 
his pictures of St. Anthony’s temptation. 
The tobacco smoke has cleared away, 
and the quietness and the light have 
attracted the myriad of winged tor- 
mentors. All these, however, are but 
summer plagues, and, although har- 
assing enough, may be cheerfull 

endured by those who went throug 

the serious and terrible sufferings of 
last winter in the Crimea. Heat and 
insects, and even the indescribably 
nauseous smells one here and there 
encounters — proceeding, in many 
eases, from shallow graves of man or 
beast—are light evils compared with 
bitter cold, incessant wet, scanty rai- 
ment, and little or no shelter. One 
has read much of the winter sufferings 
of our gallant and unfortunate army ; 
but the narrative acquires fresh in- 
terest, to a new-comer in the Crimea, 
when derived from the lips of the 
surviyors. One hears of men passin 

many weeks without once taking 0 

any part of their clothes. Wet through 
regularly every day, at night they 
found it impossible to get warm. Had 
they removed their boots they would 
not have been able to get them on to 
go to their duty in the morning. 
Those who risked it found their feet 
swell instantly. Few had a change 
of anything. Most men had one suit 
—often a most uncouth and incon- 
grous assemblage of garments—but 
they had no more ; and, if one article 
of their dress gave way, they were 
put to dire shifts to replace it. Im- 
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mense prices were paid for the com- 
monest clothes; a second-hand pair 
of :seaman’s boots was worth more 
than the choicest work of art that 
ever issued from Hoby’s shop. I 
heard of ten pounds being offered for a 
pair of trousers by an unfortunate wight 
who had split his across the stern—and 
drawers, it is to be observed, were then 
scarcer than even trousers. The owner 
refused to sell them, but afterwards, 
touched by the applicant’s misery, be- 
stowed them as a free gift. Such 
generosity, under such circumstances, 
should have constituted an eternal bond 
of friendship. 

A terrible moment was that which 
immediately followed the November 
hurricane, when tents, clothes, and 
every kind of comfort were swept 
away, with scarce a chance of reco- 
very — when sheep were blown into 
the Russian lines, and the men on 
the Marine Heights, above Balaklava, 
had to throw themselves down, and 
hold on by the ground to save them- 
selves from being hurled over the 
cliffs. The ensuing twenty-four hours 
were passed by many seated in the 
wet, under the lea of low walls, heaps 
of stones, or any other partial shelter 
they. could discover; and all winter 
the road from Balaklava was a quag- 
mire, through which it was scarcely 
possible to bring such scanty supplies 
as should keep body and soul to- 
gether; whilst in the camp it was 
mud to the knees, and overhead the 
cheerless, turbid, stormy Crimean 
sky. - It is useless and painful to 
dwell on that horrible time, except as 
a warning for. the future. Things are 
now better organised; there is abund- 
ance in the camp; the army is well 
provided with clothes and necessaries ; 
storehouses have been erected, and 
others are in course of erection; and 
if, as many believe, our troops are 
destined to pass another winter before 
the almost impregnable fortress that 
has already cost us rivers of blood, 
and gold, it will be under less trying 
circumstances than before. Assuredly 
there will be plenty of hardships to 
endure ; disease and the climate must 
be expected to snatch many victims 
from the ranks of the fine young sol- 
diers who have replaced the veterans 
that last winter destroyed. And if 
we fail in capturing the south side of 
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Sebastopol before the bad weather sets 
in, the wet and cold of the trenches 
will render them the grave of thou- 
sands. At this moment opinions are 
much divided. The generals-in-chief 
may possibly be possessed of informa- 
tion enabling them to calculate the 
probabilities of the campaign ; but all 
others in the camp are confined to 
conjectures, to doubts, and hopes, and 
fears. All are weary of the long pro- 
tracted campaign, in which so much 
has been sacrificed for the gain of so 
few solid advantages. But the men 
are cheerful, obedient, and full of 
spirit and ardour ; whilst the feeling of 
duty and honour a the officers, 
although, from all I have seen and 
heard, I believe there are few of these, 
at least those who have been out from 
the beginning of the war, who would 
not glady purchase, at the price of a 
sharp wound, a few months’ or weeks’ 
repose in England. 

I shall not attempt, in this letter, 
which does not aspire to be more than 
a mere feather-light bundle of im- 
pressions, to enter into any of the 
grave questions connected with the 
war, or even to give you a detailed 
account of the chief events that have 
occurred since my arrival in the camp. 
The former would be more fitly dis- 
cussed in another form, and of the lat- 
ter you will doubtless receive full par- 
ticulars from your able military corre- 
spondent, whose “Story of the Cam- 
paign” is as highly appreciated here as 
it cannot fail to be in England. Before 
this reaches you the newspapers will 
have informed you of the pretty action 
on the Tchernaya—the first in this war 
in which the French have triumphed 
unassociated with the English, The 
fight, which commenced before day- 
break, was on a series of small hills 
bordering on the river, and terminated 
in the utter rout of the Russians, who 
came on in great force, and at first 
were encouraged by a shadow of suc- 
cess. It was but a shadow. The 
Zouaves, who gave back for a moment 
before the swarm of enemies that ad- 
vanced upon them up the side of one 
of the Mammelons, rallied upon other 
battalions of their own corps, and met 
the advance with # murderous fire, 
driving back the Muscovite. The 
artillery, however, played the most 
important part in the fight, at least as 
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regarded, what is here colloquially 
termed, “the butcher’s bill.’ The 
French, the Sardinians, and Moubray’s 
English battery, sent shot and shell 
with terrible effect through the hos- 
tile masses. It has been said that the 
victory could have been more com- 
plete had the cavalry been sent for- 
ward, but this appears doubtful. As 
it was, the Russians lost as many 
thousands as the Allies lost hundreds. 
Had the cavalry poet, they could 
have gone but a short distance before 
coming under fire of the enemy’s bat- 
teries, which awaited them in position, 
hoping, perhaps, for a repetition of the 
mad scamper at Balaklava. The Sar- 
dinians behaved extremely well, prov- 
ing themselves gallant, steady, and 
skilful soldiers. Their artillery prac- 
tice elicited high praise from all who 
beheld it. Their pride has since 
been wounded by an order of the 
day, issued by the English Com- 
mander-in-chief, who declared that 
their conduct on the 16th August 
proved them worthy to fight by the 
side of the first military nation of 
Europe. A little reflection might have 
helped General Simpson to a happier 
form of compliment. In military 
power, France is to Sardinia as a 
giant to a pigmy; but in soldiership 
and warlike prowess the Sardinians 
have never deemed themselves in- 
ferior to any; and certainly it was 
not the moment, when their valiant 
struggle against Austria is still fresh 
in every man’s Memory, to hint, how- 
ever remotely, that a doubt had been 
entertained of their being found up to 
the French mark. Generals may be 
pardoned for being but clumsy with 
the pen if they prove themselves able 
with the sword. As yet we have 
had no taste of General Simpson’s 
quality — at least in his capacity of 
commander-in-chief. Since he as 
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sumed the supreme command the 
camp has been simmering in sunshine 
and idleness. Down into the trenches, 
nightly, go some 15,000 men (English 
and French), to shoot and be shot at 
for twenty-four hours. Scarcely even 
a sortie, worthy of note, to vary the 
monotony. On the Malakoff are all 
eyes centred; that key by which, if 
once we grasped it, we should quickly 
open to ourselves the gate of southern 
Sebastopol. The French are working 
up to it, but they get on very slowly. 
When little expected, the Russians 
roused us from our seeming slumber. 
The trumpet of the Tchernaya sounded 
the note of —. ne ow oaanye it 
appears to us, although it perhaps ma 

long before have been Seadeak A 
the inscrutable councils of Head 
Quarters, that, at four in the morning 
of the 18th August, another bombard- 
ment should commence. It lasted 
three days, varying in vigour, and 
under its cover the French advanced 
their works. They are now so near to 
the enemy—and so are the English on 
the left—that it seems impossible a 
bloody and decisive encounter should 
not very soon occur. 

About this time, you, oh fortunate 
Ebony, are doubtless disporting your- 
self on the moors, slaying and eating 
the most fragrant of grouse, dulcifying 
your cesophagus with that nectarean 
compound known as the. brose of 
Atholl, solacing your evening repose 
with a moderate tumbler of toddy, 
inhaling the balmy breezes that blow 
from Highland hills. But I dare 
swear that, amidst those pleasant pas- 
times and peaceful enjoyments, your 
thoughts wander, not seldom, to your 
less comfortably-quartered and cared- 
for countrymen, who sleep in_hovels 
and under canvass on unfriendly Cri- 
mean hills, like your faithful 

VEDETTE. 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


NO. II.—ANY RECENT WORK UPON SPORTING. 


Most notable among the drawbacks 
which attend the literary profession, 
is the extreme jealousy, almost 
amounting to hatred, manifested by 
the great body of authors towards 
those who undertake the duty of re- 
viewing. Converse with any young 
gentleman who has presented a vol- 
ume of spasmody to the public in- 
spection, and you will find him as full 
of bile against the critics as if he had 
subsisted solely upon curried oysters 


since the eve of publication. He de-° 


nounces them en masse, as a gang of 
heartless desperadoes, cold-blooded 
assassins, mean-spirited stabbers in the 
dark, malevolent scalp-hunters, ig- 
norant pretenders, shallow boys, ar- 
rogant asses, conceited prigs, egre- 
gious numskulls and so forth—pro- 
testing, at the same time, with a hol- 
low laugh, that he cares nothing for 
them or their verdicts, but despises 
them from the bottom of his soul. 
From this you conclude, naturally 
enough, that the poor young fellow 
has been made the victim of some 
foul literary conspiracy—that a whole 
nest of hornets has been buzzing 
about his ears and stinging him to 
exasperation—that he has been flayed 
alive, gibbeted, and quartered, in the 
most ruthless and savage manner— 
and that his mental pangs must have 
been more exquisitely acute than those 
of “ Eleemon who was sold to the de- 
mon.” Never in your life were you 
more mistaken. No familiar of the 
Inquisition has laid hands on his in- 
nocent carcass, or proceeded to stretch 
his limbs on the rack. No midnight 
murderer has been thirsting for his 
gore. He has sent copies of his duo- 
decimo to the editors of every conceiv- 
able periodical in the United King- 
dom ; but not one of them has even 
recognised his existence, much less 
expressed an opinion derogatory of 
his poetical abilities. He is suffering 
indeed ; but it is simply from the want 
of notoriety, to achieve which, he 
would, in reality, be glad to undergo 
any reasonable amount of tomahawk- 
ing. 


After all, in cases of this sort, the 
critics are the parties who have real 
ground for. complaint; and we can_ 
speak most feelingly on the subject, 
having undergone, at the hands of un- 
noticed authors, every imaginable 
species of persecution. Over and over 
again has the public been assured in 
these columns that Maga edits herself; 
and on the title-page of every num- 
ber there is a distinct intimation that 
all communications (post paid) must 
be addressed to William Blackwood 
and Sons, 45 George Street, Edin- 
burgh, and 37 Paternoster Row, Lon- 
don. After such clear announce- 
ments, it appears absolutely amaz- 
ing that human beings should per- 
sist in attributing the editorial func- 
tions to those who neither claim nor 
exercise them; and in poisoning and 
embittering, by their solicitations and 
complaints, the lives of lazy contri- 
butors, who have seldom the inclina- 
tion and frequently not the opportu- 
nity of revising the proof-sheets of 
their own articles. e cannot un- 
dertake to specify the amount of in- 
dividual annoyance which may fall to 
the share of our fellow-labourers in 
the vineyard of Buchanan; but we 
can assert with perfect truth, that 
upon one devoted, but blameless, head, 
a whole Niagara of literary indigna- 
tion has been poured. The process 
usually is as follows :—One morning 
we receive an unstamped letter, which 
the servant, contrary to orders, has 
taken in, referring to a volume which 
the writer states that he forwarded 
six weeks previously, and requesting 
to know when the work is likely to be 
reviewed. As we never saw the vol- 
ume, have no intention whatever of 
reviewing it, and feel deeply aggra- 
vated because of the sacrificed two- 

ence, we chuck the communication” 
Into the fire, hoping that silence may 
be deemed a satisfactory reply. But 
we reckon without our host. A week 
afterwards another epistle arrives, 
again unstamped; but this time we 
are more wary, and the letter is per- 
emptorily refused. Next comes a 
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communication from a fellow who 
styles himself “an old friend,” and a 
very old friend he must be, for we 
have not set eyes upon him since we left 
school, and remember his name solely 
from the circumstance that he was the 
perpetual booby of the class. He 
canters through a few preliminary 
compliments and reminiscences, and 
‘then comes “to the object of m 
troubling you at present,” whic 
turns out to be a _ request that 
ou will notice, “for the sake of auld 
ang syne,” the volume published by 
the man who sent the unstamped 
letters, and who turns out to be a 
brother-in-law, cousin, or some other 
indefinite connection of the affection- 
ate booby. What “auld lang syne” 
has to do with the matter we cannot 
exactly perceive ; but our neart yearns 
towards our ancient playmate, who 
used to take his floggings with such 
stoical indifference, and we write him 
a very kind letter, explaining that we 
have nothing whatever to do with the 
management of the Magazine, and 
that we have never set eyes upon the 
literary production of his friend. The 
last is an unlucky remark, for, by re- 
turn of post, we receive a copy of the 
volume in question—prepaid, however, 
for our friend the Booby, though some- 
what dull of apprehension, is a thorough 
gentleman in his feelings. We open 
the ,book—find that it is, as we ex- 
pected, rubbish of the worst quality— 
and fling it aside, trusting to hear no 
more about the author. Again we are 
wrong. This time the author writes, 
ostensibly to apologise for his former 
error, but in reality to inquire whether, 
now that we are made aware of his 
connection with the house of Booby, 
we will not exert our influence with 
the Messrs. Blackwood to get the work 
noticed. “Perhaps,” so writes the 
unblushing one, “ you may be inclined 
to undertake the task yourself.” As- 
suredly if the book were only three 
shades less contemptible than it is, we 
would comply with his wishes, and 
‘give him such a capper-ciagring as 
would send him for a season howling 
to the wilderness ; but we hate need- 
less cruelty, and the imbecility of the 
creature is his salvation. Therefore 
we write the iciest of all possible 
epistles, declining the flattering pro- 
posal; and believe that we have at 
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length got rid of the incubus. Not 
so. We receive a jaunty epistle from 
Booby, apparently quite delighted 
with our recognition, expressing a hope 
that when we come to his part of the 
country we will pay him a visit and 
talk over old stories, and then diverg- 
ing to the subject of the accursed duo- 
decimo, and its persevering author, 
who, Booby assures us, is one of the 
finest fellows in the universe. “Do 
write me what you think of this book,” 
quoth Booby ; “I do not pretend to be 
a judge of such matters, but I think 
some parts of it are very clever.” 
Goaded on to desperation, we sit down 
deliberately, and waste a whole pre- 
cious morning in explaining to Booby, 
in no unequivocal language, your opin- 
ion of the intellects of his friend. 
That epistle of ours Booby, with exqui- 
site good taste, communicates to the 
aspirant after literary distinctions, who 
ey becomes our enemy for 
ife. 

Scott, whose knowledge of human 
nature was scarcely inferior to that 
possessed by Shakespeare, has admir- 
ably brought out this itch for notoriety, 
in the character of the dwarf,Sir Geoffry 
Hudson. Rather than not be noticed, 
the little man would submit to the im- 
putation of impossible crimes ; and his 
self-conceit rose proportionally with the 
enormity of the charge preferred. With 
one literary Hudson it might be easy to 
deal, but it is no joking matter to be 
molested by scores. Like the detesta- 
ble Swiss children, who infest the fall 
of the Staubach, they will not let you 
alone, even though you would give a 
tolerable ransom to be freed from their 
company. They cling to your skirts, 
follow at your heels, and perform 
every conceivable manner of antic in 
order to attract attention; in vain do 
you alternately resort to the distribu- 
tion of coppers, and a warning flourish 
of the horse-whip—the crowd increases 
and sticks to you with the closeness and 
tenacity of a swarm of midges, until, 
driven to desperation, you rush fran- 
tically from the valley, registering a 
vow that no power on earth will in- 
duce you again to set foot within pre- 
cincts so beautiful yet so rife with irri- 
tation. 

Far be it from us to insinuate that 
this strong passion for notoriety is 
peculiar to literary aspirants, or that 
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it is more observable in them than in 
the followers of regular professions. 
We never yet knew the briefless law- 
yer, or the patient-less physician, 
whose want of success was not attri- 
buted by themselves and their friends 
to the heartless neglect of the world ; 
_ hor do we remember any instance of 
the kind in which the consummate 
abilities, erudition, and talents of the 
would-be practitioners were not as- 
sumed as notorious and indisputable 
facts. Vanity is the one common gar- 
ment of the whole human race: it 
cleaves as closely to the frame as the 
poisoned shirt of Nessus, and torture 
unutterable is caused by any attempt 
to remove it. Our observations, if 

roperly understood, merely go the 
ength of vindicating reviewers from 
the charges of hard-heartedness, in- 
difference, and cruelty, which have 
been so often brought against them 
by unnoticed authors. Not one of 
these latter seems to imagine it pos- 
sible that the almost preternatural 
silence of the critics with regard to 
his productions can be caused by their 
insignificance or worthlessness. De- 
lusions of this kind are common, and 
they are easily accounted for. The 
gradations of nature are infinite ; and 
however weak may be the intellects 
of a man, he is pretty sure, in the 
course of his career, to encounter one 
or two others who are even less gifted 
than himself. To them, bya natural 
law, he appears an oracle of wisdom : 
they adopt his opinions, repeat his 
sayings, and, if he ventures into the 
perins field of authorship, applaud 

is writings to the echo. He is the 
prime star of a very minute constella- 
“tion — the biggest animalcule in an 
isolated drop of water. So that when 
Vespasian Tims, the boast and 
cynosure of the literary club which 
holds its weekly meetings at the sign 
of the Jolly Ogre, has indulged his 
friends with a private audience of his 
forthcoming tragedy entitled Abdel- 
buffer, or the Bravo of the Bosphorus, 
it is small wonder if the little circlet 
vibrates with delight, and if Vespasian 
is assured by more than one devoted 
satellite that his work will stand com- 
parison with the choicest productions of 
the Elizabethan era. As a matter of 
course, Tims would rather “doubt 
truth to be a liar,” than question the 
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propriety of such a verdict; accord- 
Ingly, after he has committed him- 
self in print, he cannot for the life of 
him understand the universal apathy 
and indifference which appears to have 
pervaded the whole body of the 
British critics. For hostile notices, 
of the most truculent kind, our 
Vespasian is prepared. He knows 
that he has enemies; for, to use his 
own beautiful language,— 


“ Genius is a flower 
Which a base market-gardeners of this rank 


wor 
Won't let the sunshine beam on; but they 


clap 
Shards, broken envy-bottles, hideous hoods 
Of most opaquy and unnatural tint, 

Right on the tep on’t; and so deem to pale, 
By shutting out the bright effulgence o: 

The locks of Phebus, that splendiferous, 
And never-to-be-classed-in-catalogue 

Star of the mind ws 





Any attempt to put him down he is 
prepared, like another Antzous, to re- 
sist ; but he can meet with no antago- 
nist. He has entered the lists, dis-- 
played his banner, and blown his 
trumpet; but not a living soul will 
vouchsafe him the slightest notice. 
He is as unfortunate as the knight of 
the Round Table, who, though con- 
stantly on horseback, and in the very 
midst of a prime preserve of giants, 
never could fall in with an adventure ; 
and, like that worthy scion of chivalry, 
he halts before the drawbridge of 
every castle, and heaps every kind of 
vituperation upon its inmates, because 
nobody will take the trouble to sally 
out and indulge him with the luxury 
of a drubbing. 

Critics, however, are merely men 
liable to human infirmity and impulse, 
and we have known instances in which, 
when irritated by incessant ry 2a 
they have so far forgot their duty as 
to allow their temper to overcome 
their discretion, and have administer- 
ed a contemptuous shake or so to the 
clamorous candidate for notoriety. 
Then—mercy on us—what a yowling 
ensues! No lady’s lap-dog could shriek 
louder, when, after a series of deliber- 
ate small insults directed against a 
mastiff, Jowler makes a spring, and 
catches the unfortunate pug in his 
jaws, than does the new- fledged 
author when the critic is down upon 
him. The public, who really are in 
the main good-natured, and who hate 
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to see any man or any animal over- 
matched, are apt to cry “shame” 
upon such occasions, being, of course, 
in utter ignorance of the previous 
provocation; and the mangled inno- 
cent, who, after all, is more frightened 
than hurt, is picked up and covered 
ent eg ery however, have 
merely the effect of prolonging the 
paiol of his yelping. He kes been 
attacked—he has been bitten—he has 
excited sympathy; and he is deter- 
mined that, in so far as in him lies, 
that sympathy shall not be permitted 
to abate. So he continues to howl, 
and disturb the whole neighbourhood, 
until even his well-wishers pronounce 
him to be a positive nuisance, and 
become rather angry with Jowler be- 
cause he did not finish him at once. 

If any of our readers should be 
at a loss to know what these prelimi- 
nary remarks portend, we beg to in- 
form them that they are merely in 
explanation of the title which we 
have affixed to the present article. 
The fact is, that, situated as we are, 
we have no book before us to review ; 
and we are anxious, before the expiry 
of the legitimate holidays, to deliver 
ourselves of a sporting article. Were 
we as unscrupulous as some of our 
Quarterly brethren, we might have 
adopted their convenient custom of 
transferring from the advertising por- 
tion of the Times, the names of any 
new works which appear to have the 
slightest relation to the topic in hand, 
and then compounding an article from 
ingredients totally different. But, in 
our estimation, the practice to which 
we refer is base and cowardly; and, 
follow it who will, we trust that the 
columns of Maga may never be 
stained by such degradation. It is 
an utter abuse of literature, and an 
insult to literary men, to string to- 

ther the titles of some six or seven 

ifferent works bearing upon the same 
subject, in order to make a preliminary 
flourish, and then calmly, in the text, 
to pass them over as if they were so 
much waste paper, undeserving either 
of praise or of censure. Who, in the 
name of Mumbo-Jumbo, wants to see 
a book-catalogue in the table of con- 
tents of a quarterly review? and yet, 
what other denomination can be cor- 
rectly given to the literary bills of 
fare which our bulky brothers are 
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wont to throw out for our allure- 
ment? Why should Mr. Mechi'’s list 
of cutlery be made the mere handle 
or apology for a prosy article regard- 
ing the manufacture of iron? or a 
treatise upon Macadamisation be 
paraded as an excuse for a rickety 
essay upon mail-coaches? It would 
be quite as sensible a proceeding to 
select Tooke’s Diversions of Purley as 
the proper text for a dissertation upon 
nursery literature. 

Our sporting friends, therefore, will 
understand that we intend no manner 
of disparagement to recent writers 
upon wood or water craft, by omitting 
to specify their names. Some of 
them, we doubt not, are practical 
men, and conversant with the subjects 
they have selected; while it is not 
irrational, nor even uncharitable, to 
surmise that others are rank impos- 
tors. Be that as it may, we shall 
summon no parties to the bar; and 
therefore we hope for once to escape 
from expostulation or complaint. 

The compilation of a really good 
sporting work is, we suspect, a task 
of great difficulty, requiring, in the 
person of the author, the union of 
many accomplishments. A man may 
be a first-rate shot, a deadly angler, 
an admired disposer of a field, or a 
prime judge of dogs and horses, with- 
out being able to commit any of lis 
experiences to paper. Many men 
who are admirable practitioners in 
their art either fail in the exposition 
of its principles, or make that exposi- 
tion so exceedingly bald as to be 
devoid of interest. The truth is, that 
in sporting matters there is not very 
much to be learned from the perusal 
of books. Practice and perseverance, 
combined with a just enthusiasm, are 
indispensably necessary for the for- 
mation of the finished sportsman ; 
and many lessons there are which 
cannot be imparted through the me- 
dium of print or precept. We are 
aware that, in saying this, we run 
counter to the prevalent theory of the 
day, and the opinions of those eminent 
philosophers and philanthropists who 
maintain that the only effectual means 
of educating the masses, are by deluging 
the country with cheap publications, 
and letting loose a horde of itinerant 
lecturers. We more than doubt the 
soundness of that view. No amount 
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of attendance upon lectures on typo- 
graphy will make a man a creditable 
printer ; and heaven forbid that any 
of us should intrust our persons to the 
tender mercies and scientific direction 
of a railway-driver, whose means of 
knowledge were solely derived from the 
perusal of treatises upon engines. If 
we heard a stoker descanting learnedly 
upon the merits of the machine in- 
vented by Hiero of Alexandria, we 
should feel very much inclined to 
eschew proceeding by the train of 
which he is so accomplished an orna- 
ment; nor would our mind be much 
more at ease if forced to cross the 
Pentland Firth during stormy weather, 
were the helm intrusted to the hands 
of the most eminent living lecturer 
upon navigation. Able and _perspi- 
cuous as are the art-writings of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, no man, however 
attached to art, will become a painter 
merely through their study ; and, not- 
withstanding all the treatises upon 
poetry, ancient and modern, which are 
extant for our perusal, the art is not, 
at least at the present time, in a 
thriving or a healthy condition. 

In sporting, practice is all in all. 
We verily believe that no angler can 
honestly say that he has ever added 
the weight of six ounces to his creel 
in consequence of all the maxims that 
are laid down by Isaak Walton ; and 
we .are quite sure that no marked 
diminution in the race of wild-fowl 
followed the revelations of Colonel 
Hawker. Old Isaak’s book, of which 
no one who is able to appreciate the 
charm of a simple, manly, and un- 
affected style can speak otherwise than 
in terms of love, is a mere pastoral; 
beautiful indeed as a composition, but 
useless as an angling treatise. Use- 
less at least, in so far as its precepts 
are concerned ; but not useless from 
the spirit which it breathes, and the 
enthusiasm which it has often kindled. 
Many anglers, who otherwise might 
never have thrown a line, have con- 
fessed that the perusal of Walton was 
the first incentive which urged them 
to the water-side; and they have 
blessed the memory of the good old 
man who introduced them to a pastime 
which never palls, and to an enjoyment 
as keenly relished in age as in early 
youth. But in angling, there are many 
gradations, The generic term of 
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angler embraces men of totally oppo- 
site temperaments and habits. ‘The 
placid drowsy citizen who in his punt, 
with a gallon of beer beside him, be- 
guiles gudgeons at Twickenham or 
Kingston, claims the same title with 
the sturdy Gael, who despises angling 
even for trout, but confines himself to 
the capture of the salmon. There are 
those who esteem the conquest of a 
single pike enough foundation for a 
piscatory name—there are others who 
expect to be known to posterity as the 
slayers of thumping barbel. And what 
is there unreasonable in this? But for 
the boar of Caledon we never should 
have heard of Meleager—take away 
the dolphin from Arion, and the poet 
becomes an empty sound. 

Pastoral or no pastoral, we still 
place the Complete Angler of Walton 
in the foremost rank of treatises upon 
the gentle craft, and hail him as the 
Homer of the streams. Had he been 
more practical, more fishified, less 
credulous, and less discursive than he 
is, it may be that the virtue would 
have departed from him, and his trea- 
tise have lost that charm which has 
been recognised by many generations. 
Only once was it our lot to tread on 
the grassy margin of the Lea—to see 
in fancy the venerable form of Pis- 
cator with his pupil by his side, re- 
clining under the shelter of an elm, 
and watching the floats, as the big 
drops pattered on the leaves above, or 
made a thousand dimples in the pool 
—and to cast a line in the waters, 
hollowed by such classic recollections. 
We wish now that we had left the 
latter deed undone; for the man 
who accompanied us, and who called 
himself, par excellence, “the fisher- 
man,” put into our hands something 
which more nearly resembled a staff 
than a rod, with a line which might 
have held a porpoise, garnished with 
a couple of bullets ; then, shouldering 
a hamper, which contained what he 
denominated “ ground-bait,” he in- 
formed us that we were to fish for 
barbel. Of course we made no objec- 
tion. Arriving at a very dirty and 
drumly pool, our guide, philosopher, 
and friend—who, by the way, was the 
ugliest dog we ever had the fortune to 
set eyes on—opened his wallet, and 
drew out some balls about the size 
of oranges, which he stated to be 
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a compound of _ tallow - greaves, 
slugs, and cheese! We had heard 
peeey: or read somewhere, that 
arbel were by no means delicate 
or particular in their diet, but we 
really did not suppose that they 
would have touched anything so 
ineffably abominable. Howbeit the 
filth-balls were broken into frag- 
ments, and thrown into the hole, 
which we were -assured was the finest 
cast for barbel in the river—in fact, 
uite “a favourite lie.” We baited 
the hook with gentles, and pitched 
the bullets in. We sat for three 
hours, and smoked four pipes, without 
even the semblance of a nibble; 
maintaining all the while a grim 
silence, which MHarpocrates might 
have envied. Not so our guide, who 
kept up a perpetual torrent of gabble 
touching the monsters that he had seen 
extracted from “that ’ere deep, vich 
his the primish bit for barbel in them 
‘ere parts,” varied only by personal 
anecdotes of the Cockneys who were 
in the habit of resorting to the river, 
and who, judging from his account, 
must have been sportive and playful 
rogues, addicted to all manner of 
practical jokes, but “real gemmen,” 
in so far as liquor was concerned. 
At length, when further sufferance 
would have become a positive sin, we 
kicked the basket with the tallow- 
greaves into the river, for the benefit 
of the fish, if there really were any 
there—a question regarding which 
we entertain the gravest doubt; ex- 
pressed, in unmistakable terms, to 
the panic-stricken — fisherman, our 
opinion of the piscatory merits of the 
stream of which he was the guardian ; 
and, guiltless of barbel’s blood, 
quitted the banks of the lazy~- Lea, 
which assuredly we shall not visit 
again, at least for angling purposes. 
Stoddart is an excellent practical 
guide, and displays, in dealing with 
his subject, the decision and clearness 
of a master. His observations are 
the result of long experience; and 
even by the best anglers, some of 
whom are rather crotchety in matters 
of detail, and wedded to their own 
systems, he is acknowledged to be a 
first-rate authority. But Stoddart, 
though himself a poet of no mean 
ability, as his capital angling songs 
do sufficiently testify, has put less of 
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the leaven of poetry than we could 
have desired into the Scottish Angler, 
and is. technical almost to a fault. 
We doubt whether any sporting 
book which does not contain very 
vivid and graphic sketches can be 
popular in the best sense of the word ; 
for the author who delights us by his 
enthusiasm and manner of style, will 
always be preferred to the writer 
whose object is solely to instruct. And 
if, as we have already remarked, it is 
impossible to gain any deep insight 
into the mysteries of wood or water 
craft from the mere perusal of books, 
it follows that books upon these 
subjects ought to be made as attrac- 
tive as possible, in order to win 
new votaries to the science of the 
sweet Sir Tristrem. Ah, kind Sir 
Tristrem !— courteous knight — fine 
forester—lover of ladies, and of all 
manner of vert and venison !—well ” 
is it for thee that thou canst not 
know what a ninny-hammer thou 
art made to appear in the strains 
of modern poets! What though thou 
wert luckless in love, as many a good 
fellow was before thee, and has been 
since thy time—is that any reason 
why thou shouldst be depicted shiver- 
ing under the attack of a tertian 
ague, and moaning for the absent 
Iseult in thy disordered sleep? 
Cesars and Alexanders were, like 
others of the human race, liable to 
the stroke of disease, and have called 
piteously on Titinius or Hephestion 
for drink ; but what eulogist of either 
hero would select for illustration 
those moments when he lay with a 
nightcap drawn over his aching 
temples, and a pitcher of ptisan by 
his pillow? Not so, assuredly, Tris- 
trem, would we have depicted thee, 
had it been our vocation or choice 
to summon thine eidolon from the 
thickness of the medieval mist! Not 
as a brain-sick lazar, ghostlike, 
wan, and gibbering, shouldst thou 
have appeared—but as a free and 
joyous knight riding through the 
greenwood, and making bolt and 
thicket ring again with the blast 
of thy merry bugle—or, as a cham- 
ion of the Table Round, splintering 
ances, in the tilt-yard with Laun- 
celot, Gareth, and Gawaine, before 
the eyes of King Arthur and Guenever 
his beloved queen ! 
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Having delivered ourselves of this 
apostrophe to an eminent early sports- 
man, let us return to our more imme- 
diate gear. We eye our rods, as they 
stand, a slender sheaf in the corner, 
with a feeling approaching to melan- 
choly ; for the season is now far ad- 
vanced, and in a few days most of 
the rivers will be shut up. That 
circumstance, however, is in itself of 
little consequence; for the sea-shore 
still remains open, and there is as good 
angling in the salt-water as in the 
fresh. This must be, we know, a 
startling announcement to many, who 
have been reared in the belief that, 
below tide-way, the rod and line are 
useless. Nevertheless, it is a fact, 
that, in the northern counties of Scot- 
land, and more especially in the islands 
which contain few streams, and those 
but of insignificant size, it is not only 
possible, but easy, for a good angler, 
during the months of September and 
October, and even later, to fill his 

- basket with splendid trout in the bays. 
Nay, we are using far too moderate a 
term; for no basket that angler ever 
slung at his back could contain one- 
half of the fish which we have seen 
taken by a single rod in the course of 
a few hours. It is quite a mistaken 
idea to suppose that there is any vir- 
tue in fresh-water or running streams, 
which causes migratory fish to rise at 
the artificial fly, or to seize on the 
minnow or other natural bait. They 
bite freely in the sea; and we have 
pgp | captured trout from the 
end of a little pier, at a great distance 
from any stream, with no other bait 
than a common limpet. In order to 
insure success in this kind of fishing, 
the angler must make himself ac- 
quainted with the localities, must 
study the state of the tides, and must 
not be anywise particular about wad- 
ing. He should provide himself with 
a stout rod and strong tackle; for if 
the day is a propitious one, he may 
expect to meet with fish of four, six, 
or even eight pounds weight, and he 
has to bring them ashore among 
patches of the toughest sea-weed. He 
may use either the fly or the worm; 
but the latter is the surest bait, and 
trout will rise at it when they will not 
look at the feathers and tinsel. The 
bait must not be allowed to sink, but 
the worm should be kept near the 
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surface, and drawn slowly along, very 
much as if you were fishing with a 
minnow. The best time to commence 
is about halfan-hour before full tide, 
spring-tides being decidedly prefer- 
skis as the trout are then upon the 
move, and the sport will continue as 
long as the nature of the bottom will 
allow. But as the fish go out very 
fast with the receding waters, it is in 
most places difficult to reach them 
after the tide has halfebbed. An ex- 
cellent station for taking sea-trout is 


where the tide runs rapidly past a 


ledge of rocks ; indeed, the more cur- 
rent there is, the greater is the chance 
of success. The ground near the 
mouth of streams, even though these 
may be so small as scarcely to make 
their way through the gravel, is almost 
always good; but even in bays, where 
there is neither rock nor stream, ex- 
cellent sport may be obtained, espe- 
cially if the wind is blowing freshly 
from shore. One great advantage of 
this kind of angling is, that all the 
fish, without exception, are in prime 
condition ; and, as regards sport, we 
would at any time as lief angle in a 
Zetland voe as in a Highland river. 
You may miss the trees and the moun- 
tains ; but, on the other hand, there 
stretches before you, fresh and free, 
the glorious ocean, with the white 
comb on every wave, as it rolls to- 
ward the barrier-cliffs of the rocky 
island, and, bursting on that wall of 
adamant, sends the spray of its surges, 
glittering in the sunbeams, in a rain- 
bow shower, up to the grand old 
ruined fortress, which, in times of 
yore, Karl Erlend, for the sake of his 
bride, made good against the hosts of 
the Norsemen. 

Do you open your eyes in wonder- 
ment at this kind of sport, ye sons of 
the city, whose souls are set upon 
gudgeon, and whose highest aspira- 
tions are after dace? Come then 
with us to the brow of the cliffs, and 
we will show you greater marvels! 
Take heed to your footing, for the 
herbage is short and slippery, the 
ee goes down sheer two hun- 

red. feet to the water; and, were 
your heels to fail you now, you would 
never eat white-bait at the Trafalgar 
more. But be of good courage—for 
here the ledge is broad ; and it is onl 
a pic-tarnie, and not an eagle, that is 
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circling round your heads with such 
vehement and threatening screams. 
Look out seaward, and tell us what 
you behold. Gulls of every kind, 
white, black, and grey, are wheeling 
round the broken skerry, and adding 
their distracting clamour to the cries 
of the tern, auk, and teist; whilst the 
long-necked cormorants fly sullenly 
over the face of the deep. Down 
yonder, on the point of the reef, are 
some thirty seals—Neptunt pecus, the 
herd that only will obey the wind- 
ing of the Triton’s horn—basking in 
the sun, flapping their tails as they 
revel in the unwonted luxury of heat, 
and nodding their heads as if in ac- 
qniescence to the sage remarks of their 
neighbors. For they are right wise 
fellows, those seals — more sagacious 
than many a biped who piques himself 
upon his superior education— and it 
would puzzle an acuter youth than 
ever stood in your shoes to circumvent 
them. But look out yonder; can you 
not descry something like white spouts 
bursting from the water, and occasion- 
ally a dark speck rising to the sur- 
face and disappearing ?_ Congratulate 
yourself, child of Whittington ; for 
that is a shoal of whales, and it may 
be your good fortune to witness the 
most exciting of all spectacles —a 
WHALE HUNT among the northern 
islands ! 

Other eyes than ours have lighted 
upon that most gladsome apparition. 
On the hill-side stands a frantic wo- 
man waving her apron—yea, she has 
even torn off her petticoat for a more 
conspicuous banner—and, leaping like 
a Meenad, she vociferates, “ Whales— 
whales!” And well may Tronda heap 
and vociferate; for, if the chase 
should prove successful, her x lg? 
sharpness of vision may win her a 
five-pound note, besides diffusing com- 
fort over the neighborhood for miles 
around. “ Whales— whales!” The 
whole district rises at the cry. The 
township below vomits forth its in- 
mates by tens and twenties, The 
fisherman, dozing on the beach with 
the pipe in his mouth, bounds to his 
feet as though an adder had stung 
him, and rushes desperately to his 
boat. Swarthy men, and weather- 
bronzed women, their hair streaming 
in the wind, unconfined by snood or 
kerchief, start out of peat-mosses, and 
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race violently to the shore. The 
reaper abandons his sickle, and runs 
with the rest; for oil is dearer to him 
than corn ; besides, the oats and bere 
cannot swim away, which is more than 
can be said of the whales. Horses 
may take to the hill, and cows make 
havoc among the crop, for their ap- 
pointed guardians are gone ;—even 
the ragged urchin, whose duty it is to 
herd the geese, has caught the gene- 
ral infection, and, mad as a March 
hare, gallops after his insane mother, 
both of them shouting, as if for dear 
life, “ Whales— whales!” though the 
whole inhabitants of the parish are by 
this time thoroughly cognisant of the 
shoal. 

Quick—quick! shove off the boats 
-—every one of them, however old and 
leaky, and tarry not for thwart or row- 
ing-pin, because every minute is pre- 
cious. “ Huzza! here comes the min- 
ister!” “Bless you, my _ bairns!” 
quoth the good man, as armed with a 
flinching knife, he steps panting into a 
boat; and the flotilla begins to move. 
“ How many whales may there be?” 
On this point there is some diversity 
of opinion, for, large as they are, 
whales in the sea are not so easily 
counted as chickens in a farmyard, but 
nobody thinks there are fewer than 
four, and some estimate the number at 
five hundred! 

“ Five hundred whales !—well, that 
is coming it rather strong!” Hold 
your tongue, you ignoramus! and, 
for the future, confine your remarks 
to what you know and understand. 
If we had told you an hour ago that 
we could show you thirty seals, some 
of them not much smaller in carcass 
than a young Highland bullock, lying 
together upon a rock, you would not 
have believed us. You have seen 
that number now ; and very much 
mistaken shall we be, if on your 
return to Cheapside, you do not mul- 
tiply it fourfold. The whales out 
yonder are not Greenlanders, such as 
Scoresby has written about so well 
and oleaginously—they are “ ca’ing 
whales,” which the learned style 
Delphinus deductor, and there are 
huge shoals of them in the northern 
seas, especially around the Faroe 
Islands, which pertain to the Crown 
of Denmark. In those distant islands 
their appearance at a certain season 
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of the year is confidently expected ; 
and regular preparation is made for 
the fishing, or rather the chase. Round 
the British Islands they are not so 
common; but few years elapse in 
which they do not show themselves 
off some part of the coast of Zetland, 
and they are frequently captured in 
large numbers. Among the Orkneys 
they are not often seen, probably 
owing to the extreme rapidity of the 
tides in that archipelago; and of late 
they have been rare visitors. In the 
bays of Skye and the sea-lochs of the 
Lews they are occasionally visible— 
indeed we believe that the largest 
shoal of the past season came on shore 
in the latter island. 

These fish—for such by immemorial 
usage we are entitled to term them— 
often reach the size of twenty or four- 
and-twenty feet; and their carcasses 
are extremely valuable on account of 
the quantity of oil which they pro- 
duce. Although “whales,” accord- 
ing to the law of Scotland, are droits 
of the Crown, that claim has long 
since been abandoned as regards the 
“ca’ing” whale; and the proceeds of 
a lucky chase are divided in certain 
proportions, and according to a gradu- 
ated scale, among the captors, after 
deducting a certain share for the pro- 
prietor of the ground adjacent to the 
shore where the fish may be stranded. 
Such at least is the custom in Zetland ; 
and therefore it is not to be wondered 
at if the apparition of a shoal should 
be sufficient to throw the inhabitants 
of the fortunate district into a state 
of the most violent excitement. For 
yonder, where the spouts are rising, 
and the black backs dipping, swim 
creatures fo the marketable value of, 
it may be, two thousand pounds ; and 
with patience, caution, and persever- 
ance, they may all of them be driven 
ashore. 

Of that little fleet there is no ap- 
pointed admiral; but, by common 
consent, Jerome Jeromson, a very pa- 
triarchal Triton, who for more than 
forty years has gone out regularly to 
the haaf, and who has even witnessed 
and joined in a whale hunt at Faroe, 
is installed in the chief command; or, 
to speak more correctly, assumes it 
without any murmor. But for him 
“some of the hastier hands would have 
pushed off without ammunition, there- 
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by committing the same blunder which 
was perpetrated by that sagacious 
creature, and bright star of ~intelli- 
gence, Sir Charles Wood, in despatch- 
ing our fleet to bombard the Baltic 
fortresses without a relay of mortars. 
But, fortunately for the Zetlanders, 
and their chance of spoil and oil, 
Jeromson, unlike Wood, is thoroughly 
up to his business, and has taken good 
care that no boat has been allowed to 
leave shore without a proper provision 
of stones. Start not again, youth of our 
adoption, nor insinuate that we mean 
harpoons. We mean simply what 
we say, stoncs—tidy pebbles from the 
beach, to make, when necessary, a 
splashing in the water, and urge the 
whales onwards to their doom. This 
is at best but a clumsy substitute for 
the more regular apparatus employed 
at Faroe, which consists of ropes ex- 
tending from boat to boat, to which 
wisps of straw are tied; and that is 
said to constitute an impenetrable bar- 
rier, at least effectually to prevent the 
shoal from heading backwards. But 
we have already explained that the 
appearance of whales off the coasts of 
Zetland cannot be relied upon with 
certainty, and therefore it is no won- 
der if each township or fishing village 
should be but scantily provided with 
the implements appropriate for this 
occasional chase. After all, stones 
answer the purpose pretty well, the 
great matter being to keep up a suffi- 
cient splashing; and we dare to say 
that a Cockney in a cork jacket would 
be sufficient to terrify the whales. As 
for harpoons, they are quite out of the 
question, for the use of them would 
break the shoal at once, and so de- 
stroy the hopes of the fishing. 

Pull strong and steady, and keep 
the line, and above all, in the mean 
time, keep silence; for we are now at 
no great distance from the whales, 
and the first manoeuvre is to place 
the boats between them and the outer 
ocean. Old Jerome leads the way ; 
and gradually the boats creep round 
the shoal, and place it between them 
and the land. So far good; but even 
yet there must be no noise, for the 
fish are still in deep water, and if 
greatly alarmed will inevitably make 
a rush and escape. Nor is the shore 
immediately opposite of a kind to ren- 
der their capture practicable ; for it 
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is rocky and broken, and there is no 
beach upon which whales could be 
run. But yonder, beyond the point, 
is the Trows Bay, with a fine mar- 
ginal sweep of white sand, a fitting 
race-course for the steeds of Amphi- 
trite; and if we can beguile them on 
there, our triumph is next to secure. 

Though not alarmed, the whales 
are evidently conscious of the proxi- 
mity of danger, for they cease their 
gambols and swim in more compact 
order, the smallest and-weakest being 
laced nearest to the shore; and one 
ne old “bull,” who probably has 
been in trouble. ere now, leads the 
van, and occasionally rears his head 
as if to reconnoitre. There is now no 
need to enforce silence, for the whales 
are running fast, and every sinew of 
the strong fishermen at the oars is 
strained to keep pace with them. 
Hurrah! the point is passed — the 
white sands of 'Trows Bay are visible— 
and the boats rapidly form a semi- 
circle round the shoal. 

Now, then, give tongue, and splash 
with stone and oar, for the “bull” 
begins to see that he has been led 
into a natural trap; he swims no 
longer in front of the shoal, but turns 


his head toward the boats, and it is. 


evident that he meditates a rush. If 
he makes his purpose good, and his 
heart fail him not, farewell to our 
hepe of oil; for the whole herd will 
follow in his wake, and, tough though 
Norway timber be, it cannot resist the 
shock of the ocean cavalry. There- 
fore shout, splash, howl like demons 
ye sons and daughters of Hialtland! 
Chaunt runes, pitch stones, and roar 
vociferously like the Berserkars of old, 
for the moment.of battle has come 
when the voice of the champions 
should be heard! And heard it is, 
for never from the heart of a sacked 
city arose a more discordant cry; and 
the “bull,” fairly cowed, turns tail, 
and runs himself precipitately ashore. 
Then what a flurry! what a lash- 
ing of tails, and walloping, and snort- 
ing, and moaning, as the poor mis- 
guided whales recklessly follow their 
leader, and attempt to escape from 
their enemies at sea by throwing 
themselves on the sand! And here 


let us close the picture. After vic- 
tory, what boots it describing the 
horrors of the battle-field? After the 
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excitement of the chase, is not the 
process of gralloching disgusting? — 
Therefore, having seen the whales 
stranded, and past the possibility of 
escape, let us, if you please, leave the 
captors to despatch them at their lei- 
sure, and turn to some other field. 
Indeed, after such a take as this, the 
shore in the neighbourhood of Trows 
Bay will be anything but an agree- 
able promenade for persons whose 
olfactory organs are sensitive. It is 
possible that invalids to whom the use 
of cod-liver oil has been recommended 
by the faculty, might derive benefit 
from inhaling the odours which arise 
during the subsequent processes of 
flinching and boiling; but, as our 
lungs are reasonably sound, we beg 
to make our bow, and cheerfully sur- 
render our share of the profits for the 
benefit of the common fund. , 

Let it not be supposed that scenes, 
such as that of which we have at- 
tempted to give a sketch, are of ordi- 
nary occurrence; or that, when a 
shoal of whales is discovered, the 
chances of capture exceed those of 
loss. The reverse, indeed, is the 
case. Within a fortnight from the 
time when we are writing, a consider- 
able shoal appeared in the Bay of 
Scapa, within two miles of Kirkwall, 
the capital of Orkney; but, though 
the chase was perseveringly main- 
tained so long as there was hope, it 
was: found impossible to drive them 
on shore. In 1852, a shoal, computed 
at the enormous number of eleven 
hundred, was seen near Scalloway in 
Zetland; but the result, in that case, 
was equally unfortunate. Still the 
chances are great enough to excite 
the cupidity ‘and arouse ‘the enthu- 
siasm of the fishermen; and few 
Zetlanders are so stolid and impas- 
sible as not to exhibit eloquence, if 
you can induce them to describe the 
charms, vicissitudes, and dangers of 
a whale-hunt. 

Some enthusiastic members of Par- 
liament meditate, as we are ‘given to 
understand, a complete codification 
of the laws of England—by which we 
presume they mean, the condensation 
of all existing and operative statutes 
in one Brobdignagian act. We shall 
not venture, at the present time, to. 
offer any opinion as to the feasibilty 
of that scheme; but we should much 
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rejoice, were it possible, to see the 
whole science of sporting expounded 
in a fitting Encylopedia. Such as do 
exist are worse than useless; but 
surely, with so many splendid sport- 
ing writers upon various topics as the 
present age has produced, something 
might be done towards furnishing us 
with a creditable code of St. Hubert, 
applicable to the British Isles. Take, 
for example, the subject of deer-stalk- 
ing. The Stuarts, Mr. Scrope, and 
Mr. St. John respectively have written 
books,- which lee not only com- 
manded general applause from the 
fascination of their style, but have 
been acknowledged by sportsmen of 
the highest accomplishments, as noble 
works of strategy. Colquhoun’s book 
—‘the Moor and the Loch ”—is, in 
our opinion, one of the very best 
sporting works that ever was com- 
piled ; inasmuch as it is eminently 
practical, while entrancing the reader 
with the vitality and power of its 
descriptions. Scrope, though good 
upon deer, is bad upon salmon—at 
least to any real purpose—and, for a 
first-rate “kettle of fish,’ he must 
needs succumb to Stoddart. In the 
chase, there has been a decided hiatus, 
since “ Nimrod” was called away; 
still, there is ample material, from his 
writings and those of others, who may 
not have achieved the same degree of 
notoriety, for maintaining the honour 
of “the brush.” Probably, however, 
a long time must elapse before what 
we contemplate» could be realised ; 
ard it is not impossible that the re- 
alisation might, when attained, be, in 
many respects, mere matter of history. 
For, inthe’ north; so rapid are the 
changes, that each ~ succeeding year 
makes. a marked difference both on 
the sporting: grounds and- on ‘the 
streams. The former are becoming 
more circumscribed; and as eultiva- 
tion increases, there is a change in the 
character of the fauna. . Within our 
own Yecollection, many streams, once 
famous forthe sport they afforded to 
the- angler, have ' become’ compara- 
tively barren, owing; as we think, to the 
system of ‘drainage, which renders the 
oods more heavy and impetuous than 
they were before, and in dry seasons 
cuts off the supply of water which was 
reviously yielded by the mosses, Some 
irds and wild animals have become 
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very scarce. The haunts of the eagles 
have been thinned; and rarely now, 
except in the remotest districts, can 
you hear the scream of the king 
of birds as he swoops down upon 
his quarry. The capercailzie, though 
lately restored from Norway, was 
extinct for nearly a century; and 
in the south, as we are informed, the 
breed of bustards exists no longer. 
If a story which was once told to us 
by an English sportsman be true, 
ignominious was the termination of 
that noble race of birds. For many 
ears the numbers of the bustards 
ad been declining, and they had dis- 
appeared from one locality after an- 
other, until it was supposed that only 
three were left. These were known 
to frequent one of the large downs in 
the south of England; and as the 
plain was a wide one, and not likely 
to be broken up by cultivation, it was 
still hoped that the birds might mul- 
tiply. But one day there arrived, on 
a visit to the lord of the manor, a 
London tradesman—we believe a dry- 
salter by profession—who happened 
to possess that sort of influence over 
his host which is often the result of 
ecuniary accommodation. Now, - 
tigginson, like Mr. Winkle, had the 
soul of a sportsman,'and he yearned 
to perform some exploit in the fields 
which might entitle him to claim the 
admiration of his less fortunate friends 
in the city. The only drawback to 
his ambition was that, though well 
advanced. in yyears, Stigginson had 
never handled a gun; and, in conse- 
quence, his notions upon the subject 
of projectiles were somewhat hazy 
and indefinite. But. the. drysalter 
‘was’ @ man of courage, and knew full 
well that the only way to conquer 
difficulties was to face them; so 
when his host offered him some shoot- 
ing, he eagerly accepted, and went 
forth to the stubbles and potato-fields 
to wage war with the partridges. 
The birds were numerous, and not 
wild; but that day fortune did not 
smile upon Stigginson. Blood in- 


deed he shed ; but: the blood was that 
of an unfortunate pointer, who, stand- 
ing dead at point, thirty yards off, 
received in his rump a charge of No. 
5 from the barrel of Stigginson’s gun, 
which, as he protested to the keeper, 
had exploded of its own accord ; and 
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the poor brute limped home yowling 
to his kennel. Next morning, on 
being ordered to proceed to the fields 
in charge of the aspiring neophyte, 
the keeper sternly refused to budge a 
single step, and had the insolence to 
state to the squire that, though ‘he 
was a keeper, he was also a Christian 
man, with a wife and five children 
depending upon him for support ; and 
he would not stand the extreme risk 
of being shot dead upon the spot, or 
rendered, like poor Ponto, a cripple 
for life, to gratify any Cockney, even 
were be an alderman of London. It 
was of no use showing the gentleman 
where the birds were, for he could 
not hit one, were it to sit up stuffed 
before him as a mark; and as for 
carrying the bag, surely Mr. Stiggin- 
son’s Own man was quite competent 
for that duty—besides, the exercise 
would do him good. As Sykes the 
gamekeeper was a valuable servant, 
and, moreover, had reason on his side, 
the squire was compelled to yield, and 
Stigginson and his man went forth 
together. Ignorant of the country, 
they proceeded right across the cul- 
tivated fields, without any notable 
result, and at last reached the open 
ground. In the fatile expectation of 
finding a hare, they walked some dis- 
tance over the downs, und at length, 
in the heat of the day, lay down in a 
gravel-pit to enjoy their luncheon. 
Then and there Stigginson began to 
bewail his ill-luck, which his servant, 
who had once, in the days of his 
youth, been employed to shoot crows, 
attributed entirely to the over-fine- 
ness of his ammunition. “ For,” 
said he, “if you fires at a feather 
pillow with them ’ere little drops, 
you'll find they won’t go through ; 
and it stands to reason that they 
won’t do no harm to a bird, vich also 
is all feathers, or mostly. I knows 
what shooting is; and I never see 
any real work done with shot as is 
less than .” In consequence of 
this remark, which appeared to him 
to throw a totally new light upon the 
subject, and satisfactorily to account 
for the failures of the previous day, 
the drysalter, without drawing his 
charge, rammed into each barrel a 
cartridge intended for shooting wild 
fowl at a longrange. Not ten minutes 
afterwards a whirring of wings was 
heard; and there, sure enough, over 
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the quarry, with a slow and deliberate 
flight, came an enormous bird, which, 
to the diseased imagination of the 
drysalter, appeared larger than the 
roc of the Arabian Tales. “ Fire!” 
roared his man; and Stigginson, 
shutting both eyes, fired both barrels, 
and rolled over from the recoil. But 
he fell not alone; for down with a 
violent thump upon the sward, came 
the bird that he had aimed at. It was 
a memorable shot, for it took the life 
of the last cock-bustard in England! 

Foxes, were they not preserved for 
the purposes of the chase, would very 
soon become extinct in Britain, like 
their more ferocious cousins the wolves ; 
indeed, the hill-foxes, as well as the 
genuine wild-cat, are now very rare. 
On the other hand, Alpine or white 
hares are fast increasing in some dis- 
tricts, and afford excellent sport in 
high  grass-fields and _ enclosures. 
Somehow or other, seals are not so 
plentiful as they once were around 
the Scottish coasts, though they are 
still to be found in large numbers 
about the islands. We do not attri- 
bute their diminution so much to the 
exertions of regular sportsmen — 
though to secure a seal is reckoned 
no contemptible feat—as to the deadly 
hostility with which they are pursued 
by the owners of salmon fisheries, to 
whose nets and tackle they do an 
infinite deal of damage. The appetite 
of the seal for salmon is something 
perfectly uncontrollable ; and he is so 
iar from being a fair fisher, that he 
plunders without any scruple. He 
will even force his way into the nets 
for the purpose of taking out salmon ; 
and if he could effect this delicately 
and cleanly, there would be compara- 
tively little ground for complaint ; 
but S rends the net to pieces with 
his strong, sharp claws, and facilitates 
the escape of many more fish than he 
actually carries away. Therefore he 
is looked upon as an enemy entitled 
to no law or quarter, and is shot 
down and knocked upon the head 
without mercy ; even poison has been 
resorted to as an effectual means of 
destruction. For our own part, as 


we do not happen to have any pecu- 
niary interest in salmon fisheries, we 
are rather partial to seals than other- 
wise ; and we have often derived much 
amusement from watching a herd of 
them lying on the skerries. They 
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must have many fine points in their 
character, for they manage to conci- 
liate, in a wonderful degree, the affec- 
tions of the gulls and terns, who offi- 
ciate for them as sentinels, and seem 
really intent on giving them special 
warning of the approach of danger. 
These keep circling round the seals, 
screaming with all their might, as if 
to inform them that an enemy in a 
shooting-jacket is creeping up towards 
them behind the rocks; and seldom 
do the phoce neglect the intimation. 
They wallop with a loud splash into 
the sea, their round bullet-heads not 
appearing again on the surface until 
they are safe from the reach of shot ; 
while the gulls, having successfully 
executed their mission, keep sailing 
above your head, taunting you with a 
kind of hoarse, derisive laugh, and 


most certainly enjoying the spectacle — 


of your disappointment. 

Very interesting also is the solici- 
tude with which these animals watch 
their young—an instinct which seems 
to be strongly developed in all marine 
creatures. The mother seal, when her 
young are killed, will not quit the 
place; and then the gunner, if hard 
of heart, may easily make her his 
prey. Sometimes young seals, from 
curiosity, will follow boats, and ap- 
proach so near that it is possible to 
strike them with an oar. On such 
oceasions, the mother, if near at hand, 
rises to the rescue, and carries off the 
unconscious offender, very much in the 
same way that an excited parent of the 
human race dashes into the street, to 
pick up her dirty darling who will per- 
sist in crossing before cart or coach. 

Various are the modes resorted to 
for entrapping and destroying seals; 
but by far the most original plan that 
we have heard of, sprang from the 
fertile brain of Rory M’Nab, a fisher- 
man, and occasional poacher, whose 
habitation stood upon the banks of 
the Oikel. We give the tale as it was 
told to us, without pretending to 
voueh for its authenticity. Rory was 
one of the race which has been thus 
characterised by a Highland’ min- 
strel— 

OE Nab is ost foroctons, 
Except the Macintyres, 
M‘Oraws and Macintoshes;” 
but, after all, though hot in temper, 
VOL, LXXVIII. 33 
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he was no desperado, and was a ey 
pleasant companion in a small still. 
Rory’s circumstances were not. sup- 
posed to be remarkably flourishing ; 
but all at once he came out strong in 
the article of peltry, offering for sale 
as many sealskins as would have 
served to furnish winter-clothing for 
a company in the Crimea; and a re- 
venue-officer who had occasion to 
search his house for the products of 
illicit distillation, was perfectly petri- 
fied to find that his barrels were 
overflowing with oil. Nobody in 
the district could say that he had 
seen Rory out shooting seals; but 
however he might come by them, the 
fact remained that he secured a far 
greater number than any six men in 
the district put together; and great 
was the marvel and curiosity as to 
his secret. Some opined that “the 
Queen of Phairie,” had communicated 
to him a charm, by means of which 
he could tempt the creatures to follow 
him far away from shore, into a se- 
questered place, where they might be 
despatched at leisure. Others of less 
superstitious tendencies, who knew 
that Rory M‘Nab was a capital per- 
former upon the bagpipes, opined that 
he took advantage of the notorious 
fondness of seals for music, and be- 
guiled them to their ruin, like the 
mysterious musician of Nuremberg, 
who first enticed the rats and then the 
children belonging to that city. But 
though speculation was rife, nothing 
could be known to a certainty; for 
Rory, with admirable discretion, pre- 
served his own secret, and could not be 
brought to blab, even under the influ- 
ence of usquebaugh. 

The river Oikel expands into the 
estuary called the Firth of Dornoch, 
and a very valuable salmon-fishing is 
carried on there; consequently it is a 
favourite haunt of seals, who may be 
seen in considerable numbers upon the 
mud banks left by the receding tide. 
One evening towards dusk, some fisher- 
men were returning in their boat from 
a station near Bonar Bridge, exceed- 
ingly incensed at the injury which they 
had just discovered to have been in- 
flicted upon their nets by the seals. 
“ The tefil is shoorely in the baistes!’’ 
said one of them, Angus M‘Bane by 
name. “J will tell you what it is, you 
might have putten a stot through the 
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hole that was in my nets ; and it is not 
my believement that it was done by 
any ordinary sealgh. Besides, and 
what is more, I have seen my own self 
something going about that is not 
canny; and you yourself, Lachlan 
M‘Tavish, were witness to things 
whereof you can testify.” 

“ And that shoorely I will do,” re- 
plied the party thus appealed to; “for 
no later than yesterday was two days, 
I saw down there something that was 
not a sealgh, though it was fery hairy ; 
and what do you think it was doing? 
May I never taste Glenlivet more, if 
the creature was not smoking a pipe!” 

“ And I will tell you morely,” said 
another, “I would rather take than 
receive a plow from the baist that 
has been leaving its marks on the 
mud for this last two weeks; for I 
looked at them as I went by, and saw 
the print of toe-nails as clearly as I 
see this tobacco. But yonder are the 
sealghs—filthy prutes!” 

And undoubtedly there lay, upon a 
mudbank opposite, a large herd of 
these animals, apparently not at all 
inclined to move. Among them were 
some of great size, especially one, 
which, in the uncertain light of a 
September evening, looked positively 
enormous in bulk. It seemed of an 
amorous disposition, for it was sidling 
towards a group of females. 

“T will make them get out of that 
in a fery small expenditure of time!” 
said Angus M‘Bane; and he lifted up 
his voice, and shouted, as did his 
comrades. Down rushed the seals 
precipitately to the water, as is the 
wont of those animals—all, save the 
monster who, to the consternation and 
terror of the fishermen, reared him- 
self bolt upright upon his tail, shook 
his clenched flipper at the boat, and 
spoke thus with a human voice :— 

“A plack fushing and a pad 
harfest to you; and ill luck upon 
your head, and on your fireside, and 
to all your undertakings, and fe- 
male relations, you Angus M‘Bane, 
son of Dugald M‘Bane, blacksmith, 
at the Meikle Ferry! And the same 
to you, Lachlan M‘Tavish, who do 
not know who your own father 
was, though your mother was Elspat 
M‘Farlane, in Tomantoul! And the 
like to the rest of you down there, 
whom I shall descry as soon as I can 
perceive you! I'll tell you what it is— 
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I will not submit to be molested b 
such insucts; and if [ should ran | 
you again disturbing the panks, tefil 
take me if I do not give you some 
shots from a » Which will be no- 
ways comfortable for your bodies!” 

ut ere the seal apparent had de- 
livered himself of half of this defiance, 
Angus M‘Bane and his comrades were 
a long way down the firth, making 
the boat spin through the water in the 
sheer ecstacy of their panic. 

But after this encounter, notwith- 
standing the asseverations of the fisher- 
men, who declared themselves ready 
to testify before the kirk sessions that 
a seal had spoken to them (a marvel, 
after all, not much greater than Livy’s 
stock omen, “bos locutus est”), Rory’s 
secret oozed out; in fact the story was 
so good, that he could not keep it to 
himself, but disclosed it under a so- 
lemn oath of secresy to Evan M‘Kay, 
who, in like manner, communicated it 
to Donald Gunn. In consequence, not a 
week elapsed before every man, wo- 
man, and child in the district knew Rory 
M‘Nab’s method of dealing with the 
seals. It was ingenious in conception, 
and was very cleverly carried into 
practice. Disguised as a seal, in a 
cunning garment of skins, Rory used, 
when the tide began to ebb, to lay 
himself down upon a sand-bank, and 
imitate the grotesque motions of the 
creature. Unsuspicions of danger, 
the seals scrambled up to their usual 
place of resort; and then Rory, taking 
care to avail himself of the wind, for 
the scenting power of these animals is 
nearly as acute as that of deer, crawl- 
ed towards them, and stunned the 
nearest by a blow over the nose with 
a short bludgeon which he carried. 
In this way he was able to secure five 
or six séals for each tide; and, mira- 
culous as it may appear, he was only 
once fired at by a sportsman. On 
that occasion Rory displayed great pre- 
sence of mind; for the bullet struck 
within an inch or so of his whiskers. 
Most men, under such circumstances, 
would have made an attempt to dis- 
close themselves ; but Rory, not know- 
ing, as he afterwards said, “but that 
the carle might have another parrel,” 
thought it most prudent to preserve 
his phocean character, took the water 
along with the herd, and reached the 
shore without discovery. 

Such were the adventures of Rory 
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M‘Nab with the seals; and if any 
man doubts the veracity of the narra- 
tive, or the possibility of so beguilin 
them, let him purchase a sealskin an 
try. People have no right to be in- 
credulous until they have convinced 
themselves, by personal experiment, 
of the impossibility of the thing stated, 
and so far as we are concerned, we 
should think ourselves guilty of an 
act of unpardonable impertinence, were 
we to express a doubt regarding the 
accuracy of any anecdote which a 
sportsman may be v.eased to commu- 
nicate. Indeed it is not safe to indulge 
in doubts, lest these should degene- 
rateinto positive scepticism; and the 
best method to deal with a sportsman 
who is recounting his own feats, is to 
take your tumbler quietly till he is ex- 
hausted, and then trump him if you 
can. 

But we are running short of paper, 
and the advance of time admonishes 
us to draw to a close. Yet another 
day, and the cottage which has been 
our headquarters for so many weeks 
will be deserted, and not again, this 
year at least, shall we, descending 
from the hill, see the blue smoke curl- 
ing upwards»in the hush of a summer’s 
eve. Soon—very soon, must the 
flowers in the little garden be beaten 
down and withered in the rain, and 
the bonny bower be broken. No more, 
at early morning, shall we hear the 
crowing of the gorcock among the 
heather, or watch the herons winging 
their lazy flight to the promontory 
where they delight to dwell. Ever 
with the waning i ed is there a tinge 
of melancholy and regret; for the sea- 
sons glide away like shadows, and 
with them we hurry to our end. 

Short but sweet is the northern 
summer; and after its delights have 
drawn to a close, sportsmen as well 
as birds begin to migrate, and turn 
their faces towards the south. The 
days have become perceptibly shorter, 
and almost every night there is a glare 
of aurora in the sky. The winds be- 
gin to pipe shrilly, and the seas to 
awaken from. their summer calm; and 
gladsome of an evening is the flicker- 
ing of the fire upon the hearth. Men 
are not yet prepared to settle down 
deliberately for the winter city life; 
but they are withdrawing themselves 
from the remote districts, and are be- 
ginning, like swallows or plovers, to 
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congregate. All over the Highlands, 
now once more gladdened by the pre- 
sence of the Queen, there are gather- 
ings and games; and loud and cla- 
morous has been the strife of rival 
pipers at Inverness. Birmingham has 
had its musical festival, whereat Costa 
has won fresh laurels ; and hospitable 
Glasgow has spread the board for up- 
wards of a thousand philosophers. The 
heather is well-nigh deserted for the 
stubbles; and soon among the yellow- 
ing woods and coppices the whirring 
of the gorgeous pheasant will be fol- 
lowed by the deadly report. 

And hark! over land and sea ring 
the thrilling news of victory. Sebas- 
topol, that grim fortress of the Euxine, 
before whose bastions so many heroes 
have fought and died, has at length 
fallen, as a giant falls, after a des- 
perate and sanguinary struggle; and 
the flags of Britain and France wave 
together in glory and amity above 
its ruins. Confounded, conscience- 
stricken, and dumb, stand the hypo- 
critical cravens, who, in the very hour 
when it was most needful that the 
country should put forth its strength, 
and that its great heart should beat 
with energy and power, attempted to 
quench the enthusiasm of the nation 
by lying prophecies of disaster, and 
whining homilies upon peace. Who 
is there within the compass of the 
land that does not feel and know that 
no lasting or honourable peace could 
be effected until Russia had been made 
to feel the arm of retributive justice— 
until the mortifying’ conviction had 
been forced upon the Czar that, with 
all his armies and allies, it was. utter- 
ly beyond his power to coerce or cope 
with the free States of Western Europe * 
This is not a quarrel to be patched up 
by mere dexterous negotiation, by 
seeming concessions which mean, and 
are intended to mean, ndthing, by 
counterpoises and other preposterous 
projects emanating from the silly brain 
of a Russell. As an aggressor and 
undisguised robber, Rnssia took the 
field ; nor will she quit] her scent of 
her intended prey until she has been 
driven, howling and crippled, to her 
den. Then let the bells ring, and the 
cannon thunder, and the bonfires be 
lighted on the hills; for the great for- 
tress of Russia has fallen; and wall, 
town, and ships, are confounded in the 
common ruin! | 
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To the Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. 





Sir, 
WHERE 


Ana! Here I am! I could crow 
like Chanticleer! And so would you, 
were you in my position at this 
moment: snugly nestled in a small 
chateau perched on a breezy summit, 
embosomed among trees and grace- 
fully-disposed shrubberies, largely in- 
termingled with the chastely-drooping 
fuchsia—all waving in obedience to a 
gentle wind, so as to afford me fitful 
glimpses of the glittering blue ocean, 
as I sit ensconced in my little library 
—one window opening on a terrace 
sloping down with undulating rich 
greensward towards the ridge of an 
eminence, bordered with poplars, 
which seem to stand as sentries round 
my charming solitude, but only as 
against any intruder adventurous 
enough to scale heights somewhat of 
the steepest ; the other window afford- 
ing me an ever-refreshing vista of 
laurels and laurustines, disposed, ah! 
how picturesquely! Here, again, the 
fuchsia in blushing dalliance with the 
breeze, and roses glistening in autum- 
nal pensiveness and beauty! Aha! 
*tis net very early morning, and the 
dew lies still glistening on the foliage 
and greensward, but soon to exhale 
under the beams of the glorious sun, 
intermingling in mellow harmony with 
the cloudless azure—morning, still 
morning! in all her fresh loveliness ; 
her tresses all uncurled ; her smile, 
shedding sérene cheerfulness, soothing 
the sense into sympathy with nature’s 
beauty, and then hallowing the soul 
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into rapt contemplation of nature’s 
God! Ido but change my position at 
my desk, and through an opening in 
the foliage my eye rests on a grand 
ruin at scarce three hundred yards’ 
distance—once a castle famed in his- 
tory. How dignified in its age stands 
itnow; the slanting sunlight caus- 
ing the ivy, tenderly o’ermantling the 
ruder ravages of Time, to glow like a 
tissue of emeralds: aye, it stands 
enthroned grandly on a rocky pro- 
montory, at the base of which surges 
ever the profound blue ocean, on 
which have thence looked the wistful 
eye of royal and noble captive—the 
beautiful, the brave—envying the sea- 
gulls, then, as at this moment, wheel- 
ing gaily and freely around turret and 
dungeon-keep.—Hark ! a sound! a 
gentle bleat! It is the kid that I saw 
last night, a white tuft on the moon- 
light, resting on the lofty ledge of the 
cliff, from which one might fear it 
would fall some fine day, but that 
it evidently feels its footing firm! 
Another sound !—a faint click-click, 
as with a hammer. I know what 
it is, and exactly whence it comes, 
though I can see nothing here. It 
is a fisherman mending his boat, 
far down on the beach; and why 
should I not throw myself for a 
moment upon yon green sofa, from 
which I can see nothing but the illi- 
mitable ocean, and dream a while of 
Robinson Crusoe, hard at work on 
his canoe ? 


WHAT I GOT OUT OF, TO GET INTO ALL THis. 


Out of a quandary: I leaped, by a 
bold bound, out of a very slough of 
Despond. I was sick of London, and 
yet knew not whither to go for the 
autumn. But this is too serious a 
business to be slurred over. What is 


meant by being sick of London? 
The very Babylon of Babylon for 
magnitude and moral grandeur: the 
radiating centre of Intellect, Civil- 
isation, Virtue, Power,—and _ at- 
tracting to itself the attention and 
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anxieties of the whole earth! What, 
then, do you mean, I may be asked, 
good sir, by being sick of such a 
stupendous scene of action? Do you 
presume to use such language out 
of a mere silly would-be sympathy 
with others? Without maudlin or 
affectation, tell us like a man, what 
you are sick of. Do you mean merely 
that you are tired for a while of dissi- 
pation? Or—let me faintly whisper so 
hateful a word—of dun-dodging? Are 
you heart-sickened amid the scene of 
ambitious hopes blighted? If those 
hopes were well founded, you are en- 
titled to sympathy ; if ill founded, toa 
pity which, it is feared, you will feel in- 
gtolerable. Are you well or ill? Have 
you had a hard year’s work, whether 
sufficiently or insufficiently paid for it? 
But what are you? A parson, a law- 
yer, a literary man, a politician, or a 
doctor? But if the last—only fancy 
him daring to sneak out of town, be- 
yond, at least, immediate contiguity 
to the telegraph, and half-an-hour’s 
return to hospital and bed-side? O, 
doleful must be a doctor’s holiday, if 
for this only—that he leaves so many 
voracious and sedulous rivals behind 
him, eager to snap at the chance 
afforded by his absence! As for the 
leather-tongued and blear-eyed law- 
yer, one does not care what becomes 
of him ; he will probably oscillate be- 
tween Margate, Ramsgate, Clerken- 
well, and the Old Bailey, or seek the 
picturesque and romantic solitude of 
Herne Bay, whither tape-tied packages 
may reach him regularly. The London 
parson one wishes a comfortable month 
in the country, and hopes he has culti- 
vated the acquaintance of some coun- 
try brother with a pretty vicarage or 
rectory, and who wishes to come up 
to see London even in the autumn. 
The literary man one wishes heartily 
well to, for, generally speaking, no 
one works harder, and for more pre- 
carious pay, in London, teaching and 
pleasing us; but, by thinking for us, 
he unconsciously lulls us into a sort 
of indolence that may ultimately sub- 
side into mental paralysis. The poli- 
tician!—I mean the member of Par- 
liament, Peer or Commoner, not in 
office (as for those who are, confound 
them! let them, as they are paid for 
it, and have intrigued for it, a kept 
with their noses to the grindstone, 
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and luxuriate night after night in 
dreams of red-tape convolutions, 
imagining it statesmanship) they— 
peer and commoner out of office—may 
go to their castles and seats to enjoy 
themselves as best they may. But 
there are poor Peers, and exceedingly 
common Commoners!—what is to 
become of them, if no one will invite 
them into the country? As for me, 
to which of these classes I belong 
is a point of mighty little conse- 
quence to any one except myself; 
but I may, if it pleases any one, be 
imagined one of these aforesaid ex- 
ceedingly common Commoners; and 
yet who, he conceives, possesses pre- 
tensions to be considered a very 
uncommon Commoner. For he did 
not go into the House of Commons 
as an adventurer; he made no inordi- 
nate professions to his constituents ; 
never asked a favour for himself, or 

onstituent, of any minister; never 

ed to attend a committee to which 
he was appointed, and discharged his 
duties to the best of his abilities; 
never neglected to read as much 
of the most lumbering, ill-digested 
blue-book as he had time for; never 
gave a vote on a question he had not 
attempted really to understand ; never 
paired off for mere .pleasure, or avoid- 
ed a vote which he feared might be 
unpopular. But such an one, though 
not aspiring to be a model member, 
may be entitled to your sympathy in 
respect of leisure and domestic com- 
forts sacrificed for the public good. 
Oh those misty, chilly, half-and-half 
nights and mornings on which he 
has crawled, shivering, homeward, his 
wearied ears ringing with “Hear, 
hear!—oh, oh!—order, order!—the 
noble lord!—the right honourable 
baronet, or gentleman—the honour- 
able member,”’—all the cant terms 
and war-cries of party! Oh the 
misery, far beyond all this, of having 
mastered a subject, and got up to 
perfection a speech that must tell on 
the country, and with which you 
have, so to speak, sate enceinte during 
the whole session—never being able 
to get an opportunity when you were 
in the humour, and the wicked 
whipper-in, suspeeting your intention, 
passes you with a semi-wink, and his 
tongue thrust into his cheek !—which 
signifies, that the arrival of the Greek 
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Kalends will be exactly the happy 
moment for your speech. Methinks 
I see him at this moment, with his 
oily leer! The rogue knows that I 
cannot be angry with him, and am 
as much tickled with his impudence 
as he with my discomfiture. But 
what is to be done? So this would 
really constitute a quandary such as 
I have spoken of, and surely a thing 
to bé got out of as soon as possible. 
And at length came the end of the 
session—the very last day; as it ap- 
proached, gilding brighter and brighter 
the visages of the veriest hacks about 
the House—official and non-official, 
place-holders and _place-hunters—in 
fact, parliamentary vermin of all 
sorts, glistening for a moment into 
popularly-visible existence, as they 
wriggle into obscurity, to crawl out 
at the commencement of the next 
session! But this year the sunshine 
of the Queen’s présence was w 
ing ; her silvery voice did not dis 
my lords and gentlemen into privacy 
as heretofore; so the effete and 
drowsy Legislature, exhibiting almost 
the features of a collapse, sank into 
slumber ingloriously. The Chancellor 
and Speaker gave, each of them, 
delighted, a puff of relief as their 
attendants respectively received the 
awe-inspiring wig. ‘“ Good-by,” 
said each, as he gazed at it, “ till 
February, or’—adding with.a sym- 
pathetic spasm, Deus avertat— 
“November.” It would have done 
our heart good to be present at the 
improvised {éte-d-iéie of those two 
exalted functionaries that day at the 
Crown and Sceptre, where each, in 
his inexperienced simplicity, fancied 
the gigantic white-bait to be in full 
season, and gave orders to the 
admiring waiters for some to be 
potted ! 

“From the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous !’—but the proverb is somewhat 
musty; yet from hilarious Chan- 
eellor and Speaker what can I do 
but, by a facilis descensus, with all 
its consequences, come to MYSELF? 
I have not the least doubt that they 
have made charming arrangements for 
the recess; but as for myself—just 
listen for a moment: "I'was the mid- 
dle of the day, in the middle of the 
month of August, and London was 
frying under the heat canicular. 
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There was not a drop of moisture in 
the gutters—and the man with the 
watering-cart found that our street, 
none of the longest, nevertheless 
occupied his thoughtful attention all 
day long—seeing that the spot which 
he had left watered four minutes 
before was again heated to a white heat, 
and cried, “Give! give!” So he took 
off his cap, wiped his head, and be- 
took himself again to the ,” The 
modicum of meat brought by a languid 
butcher’s boy to the area-gate of the 
west door, to keep life in the old 
creature that kept the house in the 
absence of its owners, looked flaccid, 
and, as it were, warm; and by-and- 
by a handful of greens, brought by, 
another, looked withered as though 
it had lain in a hot green-grocer’s 
window for a week. The policeman 
would stop opposite every house, 
take off his iron-bound hat, and wipe 
his oppressed forehead. The dogs 
walked leisurely past, with elongated 
tongue hanging out, and panting with 
the heat visibly radiating from the 
pavement. Doubtless it was the same 
irresistible absorbing agent that lick- 
ed the froth off the contents of the 
vessels carried ‘by the leisurely pot- 
boys about dinner-time, and left an 
interval of an inch from the top of 
every quart, pint, and half-pint! If 
acab passed, it was laden’ with lug- 
gage, and always going in the direction 
of one of the two railroads with which 
our blessed neighbourhood was fa- 
voured. The five houses opposite— 
numbers 15 to 19, both inclusive— 
eloquently indicated the absence of 
their oceupants in various ways: the 
blinds of the upper windows drawn 
down, and nice little tea and supper 
parties held in the area-regions at the 
expense of the unconsciously hospit- 
able and absent occupiers. At No. 14, 
next door to us, on the right side, 
they were laying in an enormous 
stock of coals, because a paragraph in 
the day before’s paper said, “ Now is 
the time for doing so.” Next day 
the provided occupants left town; 
and the morning after that, No. 
13 had three cabs before it, and 
the like thing was done, my wife and 
two of the children looking on through 
our windows, in_highly-significant 
silence, and I making similar use of 
the other. The‘ pale face of madame 
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spoke volumes, and my fingers 

ing into my titagllen mailioe Bay 
curious and only moderately satisfac- 
tory air. It had been an indifferent 
good year, had that—that is, this— 
with one or two of my friends, who 
had become Right Honourables, and 
entitled to grin at Fortune every 
quarter-day for some time to come; 
but with me it was quite another 
way, and Fortune, I grieve to say, 
whenever she cast her eye on me, 
grinned at me! I heaved a deep sigh, 
and tried to whistle her off, when I 
heard a heavy knock at the door; and 
looking towards it, there stood a fat, 
hard-faced, white-haired man, with a 
thin red book under his arm, and an 
ink-bottle hanging from his waistcoat 
button-hole. It was that attentive 
person, Mr. Gripe, the tax-gatherer, 
who had eailed to pay his eompli- 
ments to me on behalf of the Govern- 
ment; and when I ‘had paid him 
some eleven pounds thirteen shillings 
and ninepenee, favoured me with a 
long document, to wit, an income- 
tax paper, which I was to fill up 
within twenty-one days under a 
penalty of fifty pounds—to enable my 
delightful fat friend to pay his respects 
to me again at his earliest conve- 
nience. When he left, I played the 
devil’s tattoo for a minute or two 
with considerable emphasis, and then 
set myself to consider by what singu- 
lar provision of nature tax-gatherers 
were always such ugly, hard-featured 
men, with a twinkle of ealm insolenee 
in the eye! Scareely a quarter of an 
hour afterwards, a bold rat-tat-tat- 
tat recalled me from a reverie, and 
—would you believe it? but Gripe 
had met his friend Grab, the poor’s- 
rate collector (the wretches keep 
shops opposite each other), and told 
him that I was still in town, and that 
now! was his time. The friend eame 
in ealmly, and sat down to write me 
a receipt for a rate eonsiderably 
higher than that of the preceding 
quarter. I ventured, with forced com- 
posure, to ask the reason? “ Provi- 
sions is raised,” he said, in a heartless 
way, blotting the receipt, which he 
gave me with a eertain hateful mat- 
ter-of-fact air, and left the room with 
a whole skin, nay, positively un- 
touched, though I found he did not 
deserve it. A shower-bath would 
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have had a delightful and salutary 
effeet upon my heated body and soul 
at that moment (for each stimulated 
the other). Matters were getting to 
a high pitch; for I suddenly set my 
teeth together, and, with a sort of 
spasm, hoped that everybody else 
whom I owed anything on any pre- 
tence whatever would take it into his 
head to follow in the wake of Messrs. 
Gripe and Grab, and suck me dry at 
once! Now, be it observed, that in 
giving you this little tit-bit of frank 
autobiography, I do not desire it to be 
understood that I kick at rendering 
to Cesar the things which are his; 
I wish to starve neither the poor nor 
the war; but what I want, with a 
little suppressed fury, to know is, 
what put it into the heads of this 
braze of ifl-omened birds of prey to 
pounce upon me, at that particular 
moment? and to look so hatefully 
matter-of-fact about the business? I 
threw myself into my easy-chair, and, 
in the irritation of the moment, pitch- 
ed down two deeply-interesting blue- 
books, with an enthralling array of 
figures . Philosophy at 
jength came to my assistance; and 
some cheerful little sprite soothed me 
into a brown study, pointing my 
thoughts steadily the while towards 
the sea-side, as the appropriate re- 
medy for over-taxed faculties and de- 
pressed spirits, as far as I was con- 
“cerned, and for the pale cheeks of a 
confiding and submissive wife and 
children. 

Yes, with the utmost respect to 
Madame London, I determined to 
take French leave of her and be off— 
for a while. Should it be to Brighton ? 
Not a bit of it. *Tis a crowded and 
eonceited place, not to my taste— 
merely fourth-rate London gone out 
of town:—the act of going, simply 
as it were the being crammed into a 
mortar and shot out at Brighton, and 
vice versdé. I shail not say what I think 
of Margate, Ramsgate, and certain 
other “ watering-places,” except that 
those who go thither, and are of my 
sort, have my true sympathy. But 
as for myself, I'll none on’t. I'll strike 
a blow in a new hemisphere. I'll go 
clean out of England with all my 
family bodily! I had long fixed my 
eye on a particular locality, of which I 
had heard alluring accounts from a 
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trustworthy friend! and having long 
since found that decision is the great 
engine for working out differences 
between man and man, I said—Fiat ! 
took my hat and stick; and saying 
simply that I should return to dinner 
at half-past six, sallied forth, not to 
commit suicide, in order to be re- 
venged, at my own and family’s ex- 

nse, on Messrs. Gripe and Grab, 
ut.to present myself at my banker’s, 
and see how matters stood there. 
Passably well; the thing I found 
could be done, provided my expendi- 
ture did not prove heavy. After this 
I made such good use of my time, 
that, when I returned to dinner, I 
was able to issue marching orders! 
the proximate effect thereof being 
some skipping and dancing over- 
ead, and a merry air dashed off 
on the piano at an astounding rate. 
Our forces consisted of seven souls 
—eight, if I may venture to inelude 
a lively little gentleman from the 
Isle of Skye, who looked as if he 
felt it out of the question that he was 
to be left behind, to luxuriate on 
board-wages. We were to start, D. 
V., on the fourth ensuing morning, at 
6.45, for the good steam-ship ' 
then lying near the Tower, and by 
which we hoped to reach our destina- 
tion, wind and weather permit- 
ting, after a delightful two days’ sail. 
Whither, you may ask, were we bent ? 


I decline to tell you, for several rea-- 


sons, some of which may appear by- 
and-by, in the course of this letter; 
but I had boldly determined to go be- 
yond Cockney-ken—the reach of rail 
or telegraph, or the entertaining and 
useful hand-books of Mr. Murray, and 
even out of the magic cirele of news- 
paper intelligence, content to be for a 
while several days behind the age in 
that particular; for, as far us I could 
make out, I should have to trust to 
tidings from the great world onee or 
twice a-week! But even this became 
of itself somewhat exciting; for who 
eould tell, in the present grand and 
fitful march of events, what a day or 
an hour might have brought forth? 
Sebastopol might have been basking 
for a fortnight under the three-fold 
flags of its chivalrous conquerors; the 
Emperor Alexander dethroned ; or the 
long-dreaded explosion might have 
occurred in Italy, kindling an Euro- 
pean conflagration not to be extin- 
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guished during the present generation. 
Or matters might have gone awfully 
wrong with us and our allies in the 
Crimea, and Austria and Prussia have 
then dared to draw their swords on 
behalf of Russia! 

Of all the preparations for this ex- 
pedition, I allotted to myself but two 
—arranging for the transmission of 
letters and newspapers during our ab- 
sence; and completing the transfer, 
from my bankers to myself, of a cer- 
tain number of spick-and-span new 
sovereigns, at their recommendation, 
and which they obligingly enclosed 
for me in a small canvass bag, which, 
with a half sigh, I perceived could have 
held twice as many more of the glitter- 
ing effigies of our gracious Queen as 1 
was taking with me! 

There being, in the opinion of eer- 
tain of my senatorial friends, nothing 
like statisties in season and out of 
season, it occurs to me to view our 
meditated departure from town some- 
what thus. Based on the census of 
1851, the present population of our 
modern Babylon may stand at the 
figure of 2,663,378, which, being re- 
duced by the number of those who 
have gone out of town for the autumn, 
looks like . , " 2,343,378 
This, being subjected to de- 

duction for ourselves 7 


2,343,371 
to represent so many as two million, 
three hundred and forty-three thou- 
sand, three hundred and seventy-one 
nobodies left in town—seeing “ every- 


there remain . ‘ 


body” is gone out of town! How all 
these Nobodies are to get on in our 
absence, I must leave themselves to 
discover against our return; but, to 
do them barely justice, I must advert 
to the singular and creditable cireum- 
stance that, to look after all these 
Nobodies, we leave only one Jack 
Ketch—unless he be, by the way, 
himself gone. out of town on a non- 
professional tour; for surely Jack’s 
spirits must require reeruiting equally 
with those of any of his professional 
brethren of the law. Not that it is 
the gloomy nature, as some might sen- 
sitively consider it, of his calling, that 
oppresses him; but that the Legisla- 
ture has so seriously interfered with 
the extent of his practice as may some 
day tempt him to keep his hand in, 
by trying it upon himself. 
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Why, by putting our five selves, 
two servants, our lively Skye friend, 
and no end of luggage, into and ‘upon 
diverse cabs, which startled the sere- 
nity of the morning, at 6 a.m., on the 
26th August, 1855. At length we rolled 
off, and had any one else been left in 
London to see it, our appearance might 
have been as wistfully regarded by 
such as we passed, as we had regarded 
similar objects. 

What a contrast did the silent city 
present—Holborn, Cheapside, Thames 
Street—that early Sunday morning— 
to its state on week days! At length 
we reached the stairs, and found the 
little steamer lying in mid-stream, it 
being dead low water; which afforded 
a fitting opportunity, of which they 
availed themselves, to the porters to 
fleece us, while carrying our luggage 
from cabs to boat; and boatmen, for 
rowing us a few yards to the steamer. 
But we at length got afloat, and so 
actually commenced our adventurous 
voyage of forty hours at least. "T'was 
a plain little boat, whose professed 
character was slow and sure, carrying 
goods as well as passengers, and of 
the latter at least three times as many 
as could be accommodated with berths. 
We, however, had been so question- 
ably fortunate as to secure the right 
of suffocation in separate night-births 
had we please to exercise it. The 
majority of those who might survive 
the process, I soon found had not our 
destination, but would be disposed of 
many hours before we should land on 
our lerra incognila, 

The day was bright and beautiful ; 
and as we slowly sailed out of the 
narrow and crowded into the rapidly 
widening river, our spirits became 
buoyant. It was quite exhilaratin 
to see the Gravesend, South End, 
Margate, anc Ramsgate boats, crowd- 
ed with cheerful faces, in quest of a 
day’s fresh air and relaxation; but a 
little mortifying to see every one of 
them leave us behind; and that being 
80, what justification was there of the 
fat citizen, with a glistening new tra- 
velling cap on, and a jolly face, to 
put, as he passed us close, his left 
thumb to his nose, and his right thumb 
to the extended little finger of his left 
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hand, and then give the former a gy- 
ratory movement? Was not this add- 
ing insult to injury? As his dignified 
figure grew dim in the distance, so 
also died away the rich echoes of fiddle 
and clarionet, to the tune of “the 
girl I left behind me;” which doubt- 
less to his mind had suggested the 
leasing paraphrase, “The boat I left 
fehind me.” What, again, did the 
charming fair one in the next boat 
mean, while busied in engulfing de- 
ceased shrimps in fizzing ginger-beer, 
in flinging towards us the undevoured 
remains of the aforesaid shrimps? 
And was it absolutely necessary to 
the day’s enjoyment of the young gen- 
tleman in the boat following, whose 
admiring parents had permitted him 
to wear a blue cap with a gold band, 
to ask me, in shrill tones, if “my mo- 
ther knew I was out?” Long fami- 
liarity, however, with parliamentary 
sarcasms, had contributed to indurate 
my sometime sensitive idiosyncrasy ; 
till I reflected, with .a sort of sudden 
sting, that he might have meant, by 
my mother, my country; and that 
“out” meant out of office, to that 
mother’s great concern. The sea- 
breezes soon puffed away the smoke 
which hung about the organs of my 
offended sensibility, and also ope- 
rated sensibly on the drooping ener- 
gies of my inner man. What a sort 
of secret fascination there is, by the 
way, about a glass of soda-water and 
brandy—at sea! Down I went, and 
got it; the steward telling me, as I 
gave him my shilling, that at the place 
I was going to I eould get no soda- 
water, but brandy for asking; and 
then he inquired if “my party” in- 
tended dining? This sent me back to 
the deck to inquire; but by this time 
we were not fifty miles off Ramsgate ; 
and a certain luxurious rolling, fan- 
cifully varied by sudden jerks and 
throbs, seemed strangely to disincline 
them to whom I spoke to any mention 
of dinner. Over feminine features 
was creeping a visible expression of 
white-faced Resignation setting out 
on a voyage to Cape Despair; the 
aforesaid resignation being liable, to 
a keen eye, to little puffs of disgust 
and misery. Nevertheless, closed eyes, 
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perfect quictude, and an undoubted 
diminution of Neptune’s heavy antics, 
soon began to mend matters; and 
such proceedings were thereupon had 
(taliter processum est, would say my 
brother the lawyer) that all our party, 
within half an hour’s time, might have 
been seen seated at the table of the 
hospitable captain, before the follow- 
ing liquorish array: two-thirds of a 
large salmon, corned beef, roast beef, 
boiled and roast fowl, potatoes, pease, 
French beans. Nothing could be 
nicer! What an appetite the sea air 
gave! “That pale ale is particularly 
nice, captain.” Take another glass, 
ma’am; it’s Bass’s best; for our own- 
ers are remarkable particular about 
providing for our passengers.”—“ And 
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these pease, too, are excellent for the 
season of the year.” But by 
this time was becoming more and more 
sensible a recurrence of the rolling ; 
so that through the cabin-windows 
were alternately visible and invisible 
the frolicsome green waters, with their 
feathery or fleecy chaplets. . . . “Do 
- think they have any brandy on 
oard?” was faintly whispered in my 
ear. A faint smile of mine was en- 
countered by a look of unutterable 
apprehension and uncertainty. . : 
“QO! that horrible jerk! -. . . Is 
there anything the matter with the 
machinery ? I should like to 


go on deck and see,” quoth the fair 
lily-cheeked speaker; and so she 


I AM GETTING ALONG. 


Moonlight on the waters! Thou 
orb of beauty ineffable! Thou lesser 
light, ruling the night, according to 
pristine ordination, and so serenely! 

ow thy bright mantle trails along 
the surface of the undulating deep! 
Thou gentle but potent Magnet! at- 
tracting the waters of our planet; and 
at the same time the devout medita- 
tion of its inhabitants towards the 
Almighty and beneficent Maker of thy- 
self and them! 

Twas a glorious night, and I spent 
it on deck, wrapped up in a huge 
cloak, which also served to shelter my 
little Skye friend. Ido not think he 
slept a wink, though I did, occasion- 
ally. "Tis charming to be consciously 
retreating unto unconsciousness.—The 
man is at the wheel; the captain has 
turned in, as it is near midnight, and 
the mate has taken to the look-out, 
and is enjoying his pipe, in silence. 
No one else but myself and Tickler is 
on deck. How pleasant is the gug- 
gling and splashing sound of the water 
— the side of the good little ship! 

he night-wind moans _plaintively. 
The moon seems going to bed, and 
drawing dark curtains about her; and 
Venus, also, appears to be thinking of 
her nighteap. ‘Tickler lies still as a 
mouse, his little nose resting on his 
fore-paws, and his coal-black bright 
eyes fixed on the man at the wheel. 

hata time for meditation! This so- 
lemn sense of quietude and freshness 


of itself repays the effort I have made 
to gain it! I wonder whether I shall 
succeed in obtaining the object of my 
wishes when I land! The captain 
says, that if I want wildness, he thinks 
I shall be satisfied, from what he has 
heard of that part of thescoast—but I 
shall find it rather lonely. I dare say 
our dear little Queen is just now fast 
asleep, and dream-dazzled with the 
ceaseless splendours of the past week. 
° What fearful scenes may 
now be enacting at Sebastopol! And 
the one and the other may at this mo- 
ment be intermingling—as it were 
blood and light alternating in imperial 
and reyal fancy, not yet steeped in 
forgetfulness. | Ay—yonder, appa- 
rently within a stone’s threw, is the 
French Sebastopol, barely visible, ex- 
cept in stupendous putline and pro- 
portion—Cherbourg? What a scene 
occurred hereabout in this month of 
August, wanting three years, a century 
ago.—What events here may history 
have yet to chronicle! Victoria and 
Louis Napoleon—the lips imperial . 
have kissed the royal cheek—two 
mighty nations are in union.—But a 
few short months ago preparing, as it 
seemed, for mortal encounter—their 
ancient rivalry boiling up to blood- 
heat—but— 


“Now is the winter of their discontent 

Made glorious summer ... . 

And the clouds that lowered upon their 
house, 
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In the dee 
Now are 
wreaths, 
Their bruised arms hung up for monuments; 
~~ stern alarums changed to merry meet- 


ngs, 
Our dreadful marches to delightful measures, 
ig ed war hath smoothed his wrinkled 
on 
And now, instead of mounting barbed steeds 
To fright the souls of fearful adversaries— 


bosom of the ocean buried. 
heir brows bound with victorious 


And fearful they are, as fearless we! 
—Cherbourg! Sebastopol—fire re- 
opened — concentric — hideous — the 
rumbling of the distant cannonade. 
. « « But, sir, I own that what I 
fear is, that as soon as the noble lord 
has got rid of the House,—has sent it 
about its business, and no impertinent 
questions can be asked—(hear, hear), 
—when the cat’s away,—I say, sir, 
when the cat’s away, the mice—the 
mice—(order, order !)—will play—will 
play—play—(great confusion, amidst 
which the Speaker, who has got red 
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in the face, rises up, snatches off his 
wig, and flings it into the face of Lord 
Palmerston, who, taking up a flute, 
plays “The British Grenadier ;” while 
Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone dance 
hornpipes on theis respeetive sides of 
the House, amidst cries of the right 
man in the right place—the wrong 
man in the wrong place—great cheer- 
ing and counter-cheering—the wrong 
man in the right—the right man in the 
wrong place. Sir Charles Napier and 
Sir James Graham fighting behind the 
Speaker’s chair, and Lord John Rus- 
sell can’t separate them. (Divide! di- 
) ae 

“Bow! wow! wow! Bow! wow! 
wow!” suddenly exclaimed Tickler, 
at the top of his voice, and leaped 
clean out of his snuggery under my 
cloak: had he been dreaming, too, 
and had my dream made me disturb 
his ? 


I AM GETTING NEAR THE END OF THE VOYAGE. 


* Morn on the waters! O trans- 
cendant, pure, and soul-inspiring 
spectacle! The rising sun in crimson 
i Not a word can I utter, to 
esecrate the silence, or disturb the 
reverence with which my soul is pros- 
trate before the Almighty Maker of 
that greater light to rule the day ! 


Full fifty-one hours have elapsed 
(it was now 11 a.m. on Tuesday), 
since we left London, having enjoyed 
settled sunshine and brisk breezes all 
the way; and another hour will, we 
are assured, enable us to land in the 
harbour of ——, not yet in sight. 
But we were im close proximity to 
what filled me with admiration—the 
grandest rocky coast I ever beheld— 
one of wild magnificence, and solitary, 
with a witness. The first symptom 
of life was astriking one: perched on the 
peaks of as many rugged rocks, within 
apparently a few feet of each other, 
were six (two of the largest particu- 
larly recalling the images of Gripe and 
Grab) cormorants, whom no shouting 
could rouse into any sort of motion, 
though we passed within threé or four 


hundred yards of them. The swelling 
blue waters were bursting into foam 
at the base of the steep rocks. There 
was not a glimpse of shore. By-and- 
by became visible a goat or two;— 
and then, at the door of a small cabin, 
stuck between two great ledges of 
rock, as a sort of look-out, stood, 
shading her eyes from the sun, a young 
woman, eyeing our somewhat sooty 
little majesty, as she came hissing 
past. A few moments afterwards we 
turned a corner of the coast, and then 
burst on us a bay more beautiful than 
any I had ever seen in England: per- 
fectly semicircular, the calm and bright 
blue waters leaving only a thin white 
line of shore between themselves and 
the luxuriant verdure here and there 
studded with white cottages, and pic- 
turesquely seated enclosures. We 
eyed them wistfully, as we left it 
behind us, coasting the rocky but 
beautiful shore. We might well do 
this; for I must remind you that 
we had come—so considerable a 
party—all this way, entirely on spe- 
culation, as to the discovery of a fit- 
ting locality. 
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" Mercy on us! what a jabber! Al- 
most before we could land, the Philis- 
tines were upon us, showing that the 
English were not the only boatmen 
and porters who knew how to deal 
advantageously (for themselves) with 
passengers and luggage. But atlength, 
at 1 P.M., we were all safely housed 
in probably the best, and certainly, 
as it proved, most expensive, hotel, 
in the little town. Pretty figures we 
looked,—our faces glaring red, and 
the skin even beginning to peel off! 
Having been refreshed with an excel- 
lent breakfast, I at once commenced 
my inquiries for a suitable residence ; 
and on hearing my requirements, the 
quiet man of business whom I con- 
sulted, and whose name had been 
mentioned to us by a respectable fel- 
low-passenger, said that as it happen- 
ed, he could exactly suit us; and en- 
gaging a carriage, he accompanied me 
on a five miles’ drive to the charming 
spot where I am now writing. Two 
days, however, would be requisite for 
getting it into proper trim—which 
insured us two days at our hotel, at a 
cost of £5, British money. Nor was 
this the only little drawback ; for, re- 
lying on misinformation before leaving 
town, we had come unprovided with 
household linen of any sort—and 
being unable to hire any, were forced 
forthwith to invest divers moneys in 
the purchase of materials for sheet- 
ing, table-linen, napkins, &c., and 
have them made at once! These, 
however, were but small difficulties; 
and having overcome them, and or- 
dered pretty freely stores of all sorts 
from the market town, at 3 p.m., of 
Thursday August the 30th, behold us 
installed in our little chateau; but not 
before I had been required, in accor- 
dance with the law of the country, to 
take a formal written lease of the pre- 
mises for one month certain, and an 
additional fortnight, dependent on 
certain contingencies. The rental was 
fifty shillings a-week! with a sum 
of £1, to be paid on quitting the 
remises, for cleaning the same. Thus 

became a landed proprietor, in a 
foreign country, of house and grounds, 
—including garden crammed with 


heavily-laden pear, plum, greengage, 
and other fruit-trees,—coach-house, 
and stabling,—as tenant to an absent 
propriélaire. We were fortunate 
enough to meet with an English cook, 
and our establishment was thus com- 
plete. For butcher-meat, wine, 
groceries, &c., we place our depen- 
dence on dealers in the neighbouring 
town (at five miles’ distance), who 
ordinarily make the tour of these re- 
gions twice or thrice a-week; for fish, 
especially oysters, and delicious sand- 
eels, with which the shore swarms— 
bread, butter, and milk, we rely on 
the little village beneath us; and for 
fowls, pork, &c., on the neighbouring 
farm-houses, to which we are con- 
stantly sending foraging expeditions, 
which constitute a substantial item of 
occupation and excitement to certain 
members of my family. No sooner, 
indeed, had I been installed in my 
brief lordship, than a very particular 
domestic event occurred to me: 
Madame presented me a couple of 
fowls, who are at this moment eat- 
ing their heads off with corn, for 
prudential reasons best appreciated 
by the astute economisers who have 
thus early made me, for the first time, 
a proprietor of Live Stock. Nay, if 
things go on at this rate, I expect, on 
sallying some fine day from my library, 
to be saluted by the gentle tones of a 
pig; for I have caught some faint 
ominous hints about that also being 
economical, since the little grunte: is 
to fatten himself cheerfully on “more 
slops and offscourings!” In short, I 
think my friend Stephens’ far-famed 
Book of the Farm is exactly the kind 
of literature suited to my present exi 
gencies; and I must send for my copy 
from town forthwith. But in serious- 
ness, how can a man, loving solitude 
and seeking relaxation, be more favour- 
ably situated than I am at this mo- 
ment? Resolved to make the most of 
the halcyon interval, the last thing I 
did, on retiring to rest the first night 
(how hard it was to tear oneself from 
the terrace irradiated by the mellow 
moonlight!) was to issue an order, 
that all were henceforth to rise at six, 
and breakfast be ready at seven every 
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morning, thus securing a long day, 
but which was to close, as far as bed- 
time was concerned, at half-past nine, 
or at latest ten o’clock. This having 
done—* Good-night to you, Mr. Gripe! 
good-night to you, Mr. Grab! good- 
night, Mr. Speaker !—and by the way, 
P——, if any sand-eels are brought 
in the morning, have them fried for 
breakfast! Good-night, good people 
all!” Our chief bedrooms are en suile 
with the others; mine opens on the 
terrace; and throwing it wide open, 
I stood gazing at the moonlit foliage, 
the greensward,-the calm silver sea, and 
the richly fringed and variegated bay 
stretching, away to the right, and 
soothed by the silence,—in fact, I could 
have got a chair, and slept sitting 
there all night! 

An over-excited brain kept me 
tossed about from one wild dream into 
another almost the whole night; but 
the moment after I had left my bed, 
and glanced round the lovely scenery 
glittering in the dew and morning sun- 
beams, all sense of disturbedness left 
me. What a contrast to the morn- 
ings of every previous day in the year! 

At seven o’clock, precisely, behold 
our little party of five, as cheerful as 
larks, sitting round the breakfast- 
table, on which was spread simple but 
inviting fare, of which—I can speak 
for myself at least—we partook with a 
tranquil satisfaction and deliberation 
unknown in town; where my morning 
meal is restricted to a cup of tea, the 
newspapers, and my letters! But 
here! the birds were singing merrily 
in the little grove on which the win- 
dow to my right opened, and on the 
other, a few spreading laurustines and 
fuchsias, with pinks gaily bedizening 
the border of thé terrace, served to 
afford us picturesque glimpses of 
the glittering ocean which was visi- 
ble where we saf€. The prospect 
seemed to afford equal satisfaction to 
Tickler, if one might judge from the 
attitude of quiet attention with which 
he sate in the middle of the large 
opened bay-window. Fancy break- 
fast entirely’ over, and all trace of it 
gone, before the old clock in the hall 
had struck eight! Shortly afterwards, 
my two sons set off to reconnoitre our 
position, chiefly with a view to dis- 
cover by what means we were. to 
communicate with the village beneath, 
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finding it sufficiently precipitous. 
There were three modes of access— 
but one only, and that very steep, 
suitable for ladies: the other two 
seemed favourite pathways of the 
village dogs, who in considerable num- 
bers during the day came by that 
route to pay their respects to Mr. 
Tickler, of whose arrival, I suppose, 
they had heard down below. As for 
myself, I was well pleased to see my- 
self soon made snug in my study. 
I had brought ample writing mate- 
rials, for I was heavily in arrears 
with correspondence; but I own, I 
little thought of writing to you, and 
so lengthy an epistle. I had brought 
my library with me: there it stands 
on the spacious mantel-piece; and as 
you may like to know the selection 
made by your quaint correspondent 
of literature for the sea-side, here is 
the aforesaid library for the whole 
family: Shakspeare; Soyer’s Cook- 
ery; Butler’s Analogy and Sermons; 
Haydn’s Dates; Richardson’s Dic- 
tionary; Thucydides; Christopher 
North, vol. i.; Tacitus; Blackwood’s 
Magazine for August and September. 
The light literature department com- 
prised the Penny Census, and an Al- 
manac gratuitously presented to us 
by our London stationers, its pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Parkins and Gotto. 
Add to this two or three bibles 
and prayer-books, in French and 
English, and you have our whole 
stock of sea-side books—sacred and 
profane—by which the inner man was 
“doubly armed!” 

The first time that I came to the 
place, I saw how it would be; that 
the long, smooth, straight avenue 
leading from the high white gate, 
opening on the high-road down to - 
the chateau—which, however, you 
reached by a slight detour at the last 
—would be appropriated for my pro- 
menade at all times of the day. ‘Tis 
exactly one hundred and seventy of 
my ordinary paces, and between two 
rows of trees, not quite turned my own 
height, and affording a free view of 
the green country on one side, and the 
sea, with the aforesaid glorious old 
castle, on the other. Up and down, 
up and down this avenue for me! 
early in the morning, or during the 
lovely evening—alone, if in meditative 
snail or with one of our little circle, 
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if in chattering humour! By the way, 
I shall lay down my pen now and 
play the peripatetic for a quarter of 
an hour. I have been writing to you 
since breakfast-time, and it is now 
nearly ten: there is a brisk breeze 


BATHING, AT 


Saturday.—I have had nothing to 
do to-day, and done it to perfection. 
Yet, on further thought, [ am rather 
hasty. I have shared the responsi- 
bility of ordering dinner; the main 
knot of difficulty being, that high 
winds had prevented any fish but 
oysters making their appearance—and 
they for the first time this season— 
in the village: should we have them 
in their native unadorned state, or 
scalloped, or stewed? After much 
consideration, and a little difference of 
opinion, we chose the last; so an 
order was forthwith ‘given to the 
fisherman’s wife, who had come up to 
announce the boat’s arrival with her 
first cargo, for five dozen. Well, don’t 
start! Are we not five in number? 
And don’t three of us intend to take a 
walk between this and dinner? Be- 
sides, we shall have the beards cut off, 
so we bought ’em—splendid oysters, 
at 3d. per dozen. The fowls, it was 
agreed, should be roasted; and the 
younger folk put in their claim for 
stewed pears—(our own pears! the 
plea was irresistible)—and cream; 
and having got this weighty business 
over, we felt greatly relieved, knowing 
that each had honestly done his best 
to contribute to his own enjoyment. 
As for myself, I must confess that I 
several times thought of the arrival 
of five o’clock, relying on the tried 
talents of our cook, without any dis- 
placency or impatience. About eleven 
o'clock a.m., I found that everybody 
under my roof had gone everywhere; 
so why should not { go somewhere? 
I had read nothing for three hours 
nor set pen to paper, nor could I do 
either that day; but I had walked for 
an hour up and down the avenue, then 
lain on the library sofa for half an 
hour, then sauntered about the shrub- 
bery, sitting down at length on the 
bench in the centre of the laurel ar- 
bour; my ears soothed by the sound 
of the trembling poplar’s leaves be- 
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stirring, and the glorious sun’s rays 
are tempered by a few fleecy clouds. 
So in a twinkling I step on to the 
lawn, through the open window-door, 
and commence my constitutional ! 


hind me, and the faint fitful creaking 
of the old-fashioned vane just before 
me, unsteadily indicating a S.W. ten- 
dency of the wind, and suggesting 
to me—who was in a mood of utter 
listlessness—half-formed fine notions 
of the contrast between the arrow in 
one direction, and the fickle vane boxing 
the compass; symbolling Constancy 
and Inconstancy—‘“ true as the dial 
to the sun, although it be not shone 
Unstable as water, thou shalt 
not excel, says Wisdom: how many 
men I know who illustrate that say- 
ing—C——, and M——, and Z-——, 
—then the hum of a bee steals into 
my ear; and—I am on the point of 
being 

“By whispering winds soon lulled to sleep"— 


positively! Not much past eleven 
o’clock, and I am on the eve of dozing 
and dreaming; so I jump up, and re- 
solve to go and bathe—ay, really 
to bathe! Not, be it observed, to 
go down to the cockney-crowded 
sands with a wretched row of “ bathing- 
machines,” for one of which I am to 
wait my turn in the broiling sun, 
squatting on red-hot shingle, till the 
fat old gentleman has got out, having 
taken half an hour to himself ;—then 
to be told to “hold hard ”—while a 
man astride of a huge, raw-boned, 
rough-hided hack ufges it into a hor- 
rid canter, or worse trot, over the 
shingle, into water which comes up 
to your knee onl¥, and you are told 
as he unhooks his horse, that there 
are several waiting for the machine, 
and he hopes you will not be long. 
Now it takes you five minutes to get 
into water not so high as your hips: 
and having tried patiently to get your 
whole body for a moment under wa- 
ter you uncomfortably retrace your 
steps, finding yourself nearing & 
motley group of children, and old 
ladies and gentlemen picking up shells 
close to the machine, into which you 
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sneak with mingled shame and fury ; 
and just. as you are beginning to wipe 
your shoulders with a towel which has 
done duty that morning to a dozen 
predecessors, you are pleasantly pros- 
trated by the aforesaid hack suddenly 
starting back with you at a rattling 
pace towards the shingle. Do you 
call this sea-bathing? I do not: but 
slowly rising from my bench in the 
laurel arbour, while disappear from 
my mind’s eye “ the fickle pensioners 
of Morpheus’ train”’—I saunter lei- 
surely up the avenue; turn down the 
steep road leading me, in five min- 
utes’ time, to the foot of the old 
castle, and then take the narrow road 
to the left, and am instantly in 
close proximity to the rocky shore. 
I pass one or two vine-clad fisher- 
men’s cottages, every now and then 
pausing,—the heathery hill-side on 
my left, where one or two goats are 
browsing, and the blue boundless wa- 
ters on my right are softly swelling 
against the huge rugged rocks. I ask 
a fisherman’s wife where I can bathe ? 
and she with good-natured volubility 
tells me that Monsieur must follow 
the road down to a little bay close by, 
and that there is beautiful bathin 
there now, for the tide just suits; an 
that in answer to inquiries if Madame 
or Mademoiselle choose to bathe, they 
must do the same, for there. is no one 
to interrupt them. . O! en- 
chanting scene! Here is the bay! Its 
two extremities consist of huge rocks 
scattered about in rugged and wild 
grandeur, but all the interior of fine 
white sand, over which the bright 
blue waters are advancing gently, 
their surface just, as it were, ripple- 
ruffled with the fluttering of zephyr’s 
wing. Around the bay, sheltered by 
high rising ground covered with luxu- 
riant foliage, may be seen two or 
three humble cottages, and the gable- 
ends of a structure of far higher preten- 
sions, barely visible through the sur- 
rounding trees—and now, on glancing 
towards the rocks nearest to it, but 
furthest from me, I can perceive some- 
thing glistening indistinctly: while a 
slight blue figure is seen in the water 
close beside them; doubtless a nymph 
laving in the crystal wave—if wave 
there be. Tis one of the fair yo 
tenants of yon hguse “ bosomed hig! 
in tufted trees;” and if one’s eyesight 
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were strong enough, one might see her 
maid standing by the edge of the wa- 
ter, laughing at her young mistress’s 
efforts to swim!—and presently to 
assist her in dressing behind a huge 
blue umbrella! But take care, my 
fair one; as your delicate feet quit 
the silver sand to tread those relent- 
less rocks! Pursue your gambols un- 
disturbed! dress at a distance that is * 
sacred. But, as for me, I betake my- 
self. to the huge rocks at my end of 
the bay—and grope my way to a hol- 
low in the rock, where I am hidden 
from mortal eye, with naught to look 
on but the deep blue azure beneath, 
and the stainless azure above. Which 
is the bluer? Methinks the sea! on 
which I cannot perceive the glimpse 
of a sail, as there is not a fleecy 
trace above. The glorious sun is 
pouring its golden flood on sea and 
sky from behind me. No sound is 
audible but the waters gently insinu- 
ating themselves into the crevices and 
fissures of the rocky fragments around 
me. I sigh involuntarily, from a deep 
sense of enjoyment, and sympathy 
with the beauty of nature. How it 
contrasts with the anxiety and hub- 
bub of life! This is solitude! 
“ Hail, sacred Solitude! from this calm bay | 

I view the world’s tempestuous sea! _ 


. And with wise pride despise 
All its senseless vanities!” 


~ 


—But do I? 

Ah! what a question! Folding my 
arms, I lean against my rock, and 
sink into reflection—concerning my 
relations to my Maker, All-Glorious, 
Good, and Long-Suffering with His 
wayward creatures: concerning the 
use I am making of the life ebbing 
from me for ever: is one’s sensual en- 
croaching on one’s moral, or that 
overcoming one’s sensual nature ?— 
What distinguishes me from the kid, 
browzing yonder, but who, having 
suddenly caught sight of me, is gaz- 
ing down in timid wonder at a Lord 
of Creation in me? Physically, we 
are both marvellously made—we both 
eat and drink,—are born, grow, and 
die: we both feel pleasure and pain, 
and have even some mysterious ap- 
proximation towards each other, in 
respect of intellectual action! but as 
to moral nature, you have, methinks, 
no more of it than the rock on which 
.I sit, and which—bless us'—is very 
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nearly surrounded with the smooth 
insinuating waters! I look around, 
and soon find a safe exit from my 
strait, infinitely easier and sooner than 
I should have found my way out of 
the mists of metaphysical speculation 
into which I had begun to stray. I 
emerge from my rocky solitude—I 
return to the beach, and am now its 
only tenant, for my sea-nymph is 
gone. In a trice I am in the sea! 
the water clear as crystal, and almost 
smooth as glass. How warm is the 
surface of it! Smooth as velvet are 
the sands; and were any stones or 
rocks nearer me than the high ledge 
on which I have deposited my clothes, 
safe from the softly but swiftly ad- 
vancing tide, I must but do not see 
them through this pellucid medium. 
Five or six strides bring me into safe 
dipping-depth, and in an instant my 
feet slip from me, and I plunge—a 
little startled with the coldness of my 


LETTERS AND NEWSPAPERS ! 


' News from the world! Five letters 
and six English newspapers spread out 
on my table! Three of the former are 
for me, and all the latter: so despatch- 
ing the two letters to those whom 
they concern, and graciously giving 
out five of the newspapers to diffuse 
useful and entertaining knowledge 
throughout the household, till I have 
devoured whatever is to be found in 
the Evening Mail, considerately com- 
ing twice a-week in modest and 
agreeable guise,—the Times stripped 
of its horrid advertisements. In this, 
its reduced form, is to be found all I 
want to know; for whatever isn’t 
there hasn’t happened !—but whether 
everything has, that is, I shall not take 
upon me to decide. False intelligence 
may for a while alarm, or delight—at 
all events it titillates, or excites. Tis 
awkward, however, if it have elicited 
a dogmatic—‘I always anticipated 
and predicted this—I saw the course 
of events tending in this direction 
months ago, though everybody else 
denied it. Such and such will be 
the consequences of it.” If the next 
paper bring a contradiction, and edi- 
torial peccavi — you can only say 
“a-hem”—take a long walk in the 
country, and on your return allude to 
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first immersion into salt water for a 
year. Quickly accustomed to it, how- 
ever, I swim—I float—I splash—I 
plunge again—being, in fact, so ex- 
hilarated as to feel inclined to swim 
farther out than is prudent, having 
regard to my being alone. But this 
is only my first introduction to the 
eo Thetis, and I have six weeks 
efore me! Will she, however, be 
always in this lovely humour? Shall 
I have to say, as the poet to the fickle 
Pyrrha— 


“Qui semper vacuam, semper amabilem, 
wl nescius aur 
allacis!” 


But this can be more readily quoted b 

that laughing youngster now bound- 
ing towards me, having been hurried 
down by one who affects to believe 1 


had given her a promise—after a for- 


mer hair-breadth ’scape—never again 
to bathe alone! 


EMPEROR AND QUEEN! 


every other topic except that which 
has made you wince so much, in your 
stinging reflections on the extent to 
which you have committed yourself 
in the character of Sir Oracle. If the 
intelligence was unpleasant and un- 
favourable, it is delightful to have it 
contradicted ; but if it were the other 
way, what can you do, but grin and 
bear it, and practise a sagacious shake 
of the head against the time that any 
other intelligence of a pleasingly sur- 
prising nature may present itself for 
your acceptance? There lies the 
Mail before us, as yet unopened, con- 
taining the first account of what has 
happened in England since it lost for 
a while the inestimable safeguard of 
my presence! At length I open it, 
and with every Englishman have at 
this moment only two topics present 
to my mind—our Queen, and our 
Army before Sebastopol. With a 
suspended sigh, a glance tells me that 
“nothing new has happened there ;” 
but I am rejoiced to find that the dear 
little lady who rules over us, and was 


80 lately the “cynosure of neighbour- 


ing eyes,”—“ raining influence” of af- 
fable queenly dignity, has returned to 
her own dominions, and is again quiet- 
ly ensconced in her royal nook at Os- 
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borne. Well, pleasant and profitable 
may her meditations be on the stately 
and splendid hospitalities of her Im- 
perial brother! The interchange of 
visits between these now puissant 
personages which this summer has 
witnessed, constitutes, with existing 
circumstances, antecedents, and pro- 
bable consequences, a wonderful and 
dazzling event, to be recorded by the 
pen of history, before which the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold sinks into a mere 
gaudy display of theatrical extrava- 
gance and improvidence. How thick 
. the veil hanging before the nearest 
Future of mankind! Who can tell 
what a day or an hour may bring 
forth with nations as with indivi- 
duals? And what lessons should 
it teach both, of virtue, prudence, 
and moderation in regulating their 
Now, according to the precepts of 
Him who has placed us in this brief 
scene of action, and whose perfect 
existence is an Eternal Now! Three 
short years ago we were making 
almost convulsive efforts to provide 
against an apparently imminent 

rench invasion of our shores by a 
hundred thousand soldiers, whose 
hearts bore the searing scar of Water- 
loo! Now, both sovereigns and people 
are in strict accord, in ardent alliance 
against a colossal Northern Power, 
who was then our long-tried ally and 
friend !—London was familiar to its 
imperial visitor; every moment of 
whose: stay, and every object which 
met his eye, was pregnant with re- 
collections and suggestions of unutter- 
able interest and mighty significance. 
I was one of those to whom his stay 
here was a continued spasm of appre- 
hension for his personal safety, from 
the blood-red hand of some fell foreign 
assassin. Had that hand been raised 
here, and successfully, what incalcu- 
lable consequences would have ensued, 
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such as make the boldest and strongest 
heart quiver to contemplate! Yet 
they were within a hair’s-breadth of 
being precipitated upon Europe within 
a few short hours of the Emperor’s 
return to his own capital. And our 
fearless Queen went, in return for his 
visit to her, to be the guest of him 
whose life she might deem so awfully 
precarious, trusting, not to a gallant 
and chivalrous people only, but to the 
protection of the King of Kings! 
Both Queen and Emperor have played 
their parts grandly in this historic 
scene. The course of each was deeply 
considered with reference to the tem- 
pers of the two great nations of France 
and England, and the great and unex- 
pected exigencies of the times. Mak- 
ing all due allowances for errors and 
shortcomings referable to our respect- 
ive idiosyncrasies, let the severest 
censor of the two countries point to 
any others, morally and intellectually, 
comparable to them in ancient and 
modern times; and I do from the 
depths of my soul believe, that if their 
present union prove stable, a new era 
for civilisation is dawning. Grave 
difficulties, and infinitely graver con- 
tingencies, may present themselves to 
the eye of the wisely forecasting ; but 
let us repose a rational and manly 
confidence in each other’s perceptions 
of duty and interest, as involved in 
a glorious destiny, under an approv- 
ing Providence. All that England 
and France have ever known of each 
other’s characters and ‘ capabilities 
is caleulated to engender recipro- 
cally ‘admiration and respect; and 
their richest blood, intermingled in 
a magnificent enterprise like that on 
which the eyes of all other nations 
are now fixed, will. prove a_ perfect 
styptic for any wound which either 
may have heretofore inflicted on the 
other. 


* THE SNAKE. 


See what the Evening Mail is an- 
8werable for in the case of a politician 
turned sea-side recluse!—But I am 
Invited, with eager haste, to go and 
see “a large snake,” just caught and 
killed by a neighbouring farmer. ’Tis 
Irresistible—and { start off. What an 
instinctive horror one has of the whole 
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tribe: and yet, speaking for myself 
at least, one has a queer perverse 
satisfaction and curiosity in looking at 
them, dead or alive, or hearing or 
reading of their horrid doings. , The 
last time I saw a French adder, or 
viper—they are, as you know, differ- 
ent names for the same reptile—was 
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at the Zoologieal Gardens in the 
Regent’s Park, London. It was “a 
very fine specimen,” as a naturalist 
would express himself, doubtless; but 
it looked hideous enough to me, and 
must have appeared utterly blasting 
to a poor little mouse, screwed up in 
a corner of the cage, at an angle just 
above a small trough of water. If 
ever horror started out of eyes, it 
looked out of those of the poor destined 
victim: of the viper; which - seemed 
beginning to get lively—writhing 
about not ungracefully; sometimes 
passing its whole body slowly through 
the agreeable water. At length the 
monster approached the quarter where 
the mouse had planted itself, resting 
on its two front paws, immovable, 
but its eyes following every turn of 
the snake, with an expression of terror 
that was sickening to behold. The 
snake advanced nearer and nearer, 
but in rather a languid mood, and at 
length slowly and gently lifted its 
hideous head out of the water, close 
to the mouse, with faintly flickering 
tongue and glittering eye, when the 
poor mouse, with a sudden and despe- 
rate effort, sprung clear over the 
snake’s head to the opposite corner of 
the cage, and there planted itself as 
before, apparently trembling violently, 
the snake taking no farther notice of 
it “He ain’t ready for his supper 
yet,” said the sentimental keeper with 
a smile, apparently amused at the start 
I gave. ‘The reptile which I was on my 
way to see, while gy the above 
scene to my memory,,had been luckily 
detected by the farmer in the act of 
entering his parlour door, a not very 
welcome visitor. A well-aimed blow 
with a stick, however, immediately 
behind the head, killed it, without 
interfering much with the head, 
When I saw it, the reptile lay scarce 
cold on the top of a small heap of 
manure. “It was nearly four feet 
in length, in the middle about an 
inch and a half in diameter, a larger 
and finer specimen than that of which 
I have been speaking. In spite of 
the blow which had ans, prey life, 
its eyes had a sort. of cruel brightness, 
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and a faint undulatory movement was 
visible in the body. Such creatures 
as this were not, surely, pleasant com. 
panions in our solitary walks; and 
one is now on the gui vive whenever 
one hears any rustling, or sees any 
motion at the foot of a hedge, or among 
the dry leaves. I examined the in- 
terior of the mouth, The fangs were 
large and powerful—but ask any natu- 
ralist to tell you a tale of wonder, in 
describing the structure of the roof 
of a serpent’s mouth, so exquisitely 
contrived to work downward, and 
prevent the exit of anything which 
has once been introduced as prey, 
for deglutition! Here are organs for 
the destruction of other animals, as 
consummately contrived by the Crea- 
tor to effect that object, as the 
mental organs of Sir Isaac Newton 
to discover the law of gravitation! 
But to what purpose are such idle 
inguiries and speculations, as—why 
all animals, and why man himself, 
might not have been graminivor- 
ous instead of carnivorous? Or, why 
those destined to be the prey of others, 
should have been invested in any 
degree with that sense or yee ef 
which occasions the suffering attend- 
ant on the apprehension or infliction 
of violent death? What. thoughtful 
person ever witnessed a cat playing 
with a mouse, and was not impelle 

to speculate on the objects with which 
such an inclination, or disposition, 
was conferred, and such opportunities 
for indulging it were afforded by an 
infinitely wise and beneficent Creator ?* 
Yet all such questions run up into 
another—why should not everything 
have been otherwise than it is ?—and 
are calculated to set weak, ignorant, 
and presumptuous minds floundering 
down in thick fog, and the very slough 
of despond. The Christian philoso- 
pher is not thus bewildered or ha- 
rassed, but with confiding humility 
reflects upon his own limited faculties, 
and the infinite Power, Goodness, 
and Wisdom, of his Maker; and be- 
takes. himself to Holy Seripture, 
which expressly tells him that now he 
sees through a glass darkly, and now 





* Very different thoughts and emotions are excited. by the spectacle of a hu- 
man being—a rational and moral agent—wantonly inflicting pain and suffering 
on either one of his own species, or one of the animal creation, 
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knows in part. . And so I shall not con- 
cern myself with Archdeacon Paley’s 
ingeniously - unsatisfactory — specula- 
tions in his Natural Theology on 
the subject of poisonous serpents, but, 
laying down my pen, will betake my- 
self to my favourite and secluded seat 
in the laurel arbour, with my copy 
of Butler's Sermons, and again read 
over that grave and noble one, Upon 
the Ignorance. of Man. There he says 
what completely satisfies me. “ But 
it is evident that there is another 
mark set up for us to aim at ; another 
end appointed us to direct our lives to 
—an end which the most knowing may 
fail of, and the most ignorant arrive 
at. The secret things belong unto the 
Lord our God, but those things which 
are revealed belong unto us and to our 
children for ever, that we may do all 
the words. of this law. Which reflec- 
tion of Moses, put in general terms, 
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is, that the only knowledge which is 
of any avail to us, is that which 
teaches us our duty, or assists us in 
the discharge of it. The economy of 
the universe, the course of nature, 
almighty power exerted in the crea- 
tion and government: of the world, is 
out of our reach. What would be the 
consequence if we could really get an 
insight into these things, is very un- 
certain; whether it would assist us in 
or divert us from what we have to do 
in this present state. Other 
orders of creatures may perhaps be 
let into the seeret counsels of Heaven, 
and have the designs and methods of 
Providence in the creation and govern- 
ment of the world communicated to 
them; but this does not belong to our 
rank or condition. The fear of the 
Lord, and to depari from evil, is the 
only wisdom which man should aspire 
after, as his work and business !” 


A LITTLE EVENT ! 


Morday.—There is a_ particular 
corner of my domain, whence, through 
a loophole contrived partly by myself, 
I catch a view of the castle in its 
most commanding aspect; and this 
morning, about ten o’clock, the sun’s 
rays, coming from behind, arrayed it 
in magnificently disposed light and 
shade. And behold, from the top- 
most tower waved two flags, the 
Tricolor and Union-Jack! I gave a 
great start, and my heart began to 
palpitate: what might this mean? 
Anything glorious from the East?—~ 
Hastening into the house, I made eager 
inquiries, but no one had heard any- 
thing from abroad: the good lady who 
had just brought us a brace of poulets 
knew of nothing; the gentleman who 
had brought our butcher-meat from 
the neighbouring town, said that all 
was quiet when he left; but there 
were fluttering the two brave flags— 
and something musi have happened. 
On this we formed ourselves into. a 
council, to consider how best : we 
could make discoveries. I presided ; 
but several of the members gave home- 
thrusts to the president. “ This is 
getting out of the way of thé tele- 
graph !” said one.—* What would you 
give now, for a second edition: of this 
morning’s paper ?” inquired another. 


—* And of the daily pest?” subjoined 
a third. “ For my part, this place is 
very beautiful, I dare say,” quoth the 
senior member, madame, “ but I con- 
fess I don’t quite like being so com- 
pletely out of the world, and the way 
of everybody, and ~everything !”— 
“Go and look after your fowls, ma- 
dame!” said the president sternly.—~ 
* Ah, but we’re likely,” said the junior 
member brightly, “ to have a Pic by 
to-night—mamma saw such a love of 
a pig last night—”—* Well, and what 
if I did, sirrah ? Haven’t we plenty of 
accommodation and food % 
President.—“ Order! order! is the 
order of the day! and the matter of 
the Pig is not one !”—Solvuntur tabule 
—and each of us determined to go 
about in the neighbourhood, and espe-: 
cially the village, to ascertain the news, 
it occurring to one Jong-ieaded in- 
dividual to go straight to the: castle. 
But as that distinguished personage: 
—to wit, myself—was just entering 
the .avenue, behold, an apparition! 
Half-way down was a gay little fellow 
apparently about twelve years old, 
gaily dressed, and carrying on: his 
shoulders two flags—little counter- 
parts of those great ones now waving: 
in proud amity from the castle tower 
—‘ Ah, mon cher Eugene!” thought 
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I, “how graceful of you, or those 
who sent you, to bring an English 
visitor such glorious intelligence !”— 
and I hastened towards him; but I 
was on a false scent altogether! The 
modest youngster, placing both flags 
on his left shoulder, removed his cap, 
and in the prettiest way in the world, 
with a low bow, begged to know 
if Monsieur would give them some 
flowers? “Flowers, my child! what 
for?’ *T'was a great day, it seemed, 
iff these parts ;. for there was to be a 
treat given to the scholars of several 
village-schools, and one or two prizes 
delivered, and romps on the castle 
green, and, in plain English, what 
we should call a tea-party! This was 
his peaceful intelligence, not that. bril- 
liant and bloody news of which I was 
expectant. So I said, “Go into the 
garden and grounds, and you shall 
have as many as you can carry !” 
Forthwith my willing servant and he 
paid their respects to such flowers 
as we had, and ere long he went 
away almost staggering under his 
brace of flags and a huge bouquet. 
Having planned an expedition for the 
day, we could not go to witness, and 
perhaps share, the festivities of the 
castle; but just as we were finishing 
dinner, about seven o’clock, a sound 
of merry music—drums and fifes ap- 
proaching from the direction of the 
castle, but evidently far beneath us— 
sent us all—masters, servants, and 
Mr. Tickler—to run round the planta- 
tion to a small plateau overhanging 
the village, and there all eight of us 
stood, witnessing a charming sight— 
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the procession of the children, some 
two dozen, two and: two, and eve 
couple bearing a flag—the union-jac 
and tricolor pretty evenly mingled— 
and waving about merrily by the 
youngsters to the air of Partant pour 
la Syrie! First came the good curé, 
marching at the head of his troops, 
as a proud and cheerful conqueror 
of—ignorance! Then came four fifes, 
a clarionet, and a drum; and then 
the dear little heroes of the day, two 
and two, with a small concourse of 
attendants, mothers, brothers, and sis- 
ters. Was it in compliment to the 
pase phalanx heading the heights, 
headed by the donor of the flowers, 
that, as they approached us, Pariant 

rla Syrie gave way to our grave 
we thrilling “ God ae the een ” 
*T would have done your heart good 
to see us all: the castle, glistening in 
the mellow evening sunlight, and now 
silent and donetotl the merry throng 
of that day—the blithe little vari- 
coloured procession winding through 
the village below us—the band play- 
ing with renewed vigour as they passed 
us—faint sounds of tiny voices shout- 
ing, till sights and sounds are lost in 
the approaching shades of evening and 
the distance. These little events of 
the day supplied food for pleasant 
meditation during the evening, but 
during the night for monstrously- 
confused dreams, in which our 
little procession, and the castle 
whence it had so merrily issued, 
mingled with the fortress of Sebas- 
topol, the trenches, and storming- 
parties! 


A DAY OF GLoom! 


Wednesday.—Nothing has happened 
that ought to have happened, and that 
has which ought not. The morning 
was ushemil in with fitful gusts and a 
cloudy sky, with one or two symptoms 
of swelling by and by into a storm of 
grandeur, giving us a new aspect of 
our romantic locality. But nothing 
came of it all day long; only little 
gusts of wind; occasional driblets of 
rain; glimpses of the sun, sullen and 
watery-eyed—nothing came, either 
one thing or the other; and as for the 
thunder-storm, “it did not come off.” 
The newspaper did not come, and only 


one letter, and that I did not wish to 
receive, 

No fish was to be got for love or 
money; the butcher, grocer, and wine- 
merchant at —— had forgotten us, 
as if by concert: the beer had gone 
sour ; the dlancheuse had again broken 
her promise, and allowed our linen to 
accumulate on her hands, while she 
and her daughters went out on field- 
duty—viz., to dig potatoes. All of us 
seemed prep: to find fault with 
everything and one another. Tickler 
was skulking under the sofa; I broke 
the lamp-glass; the drawing-room 
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window was broken by nobody; my 
library afforded me no relief; we had 
a hasty little dinner of odds and ends, 
the servants dining before us, having 
had the choice. I walked moodily up 
and down my favourite avenue half-a- 
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dozen times in vain; I could settle 
to nothing ; we all seemed in a con- 
tradictory humour; and I went to 
bed at 9.30 Pp. M., not caring one 
button whether I slept or not. Dies 
ater! Pereat! 


COULEUR DE ROSE! 


Thursday.—In a philosophical hum- 
our to-day. After much reflection on 
men and things, I am satisfied that, 
upon the whole, everything serves 
everybody right. As for myself, I 
think I have a very fine forgiving 
disposition, particularly active when 
nobody requires forgiveness but my- 
self, for whom, however, I am always 
willing to make vast allowances; and 
I am at this moment disposed to look 
with forbearance and compassion on 
the erring portion of mankind. I 
confess it looks odd to say it in so 
many words, but I feel in a humour 
of dignified benignity. So serene is 
my temper, that I see everything in 
couleur de rose. How is it to be ac- 
counted for, but by my possessing the 
well-spring of a genial temper, always 
ready to look on the bright side of 
things, and so become independent 
of accidents and external things? I 
woke well and cheerful; the sun wore 
an enchanting smile; the breeze was 
disporting himself merrily among the 
trees; breakfast laid out prettily, 
and abundance of nicely-fried sand- 
eels! And we had scarcely finished 
breakfast, before we had the offer of 
as much fish, and of the best and 
freshest, as would have kept us for a 
fortnight. And, in fact, the butcher 


A GREAT 


Thursday.— Let me now write 
gravely and calmly as is becoming. 
Imagine your contributor sitting on 
a grand evening on a rude stone bench 
in a ruined, and the highest, turret of 
the castle facing the sea—the evening 
wind sighing around me, the blue 
ocean undulating gently far beneath, 
the sun setting magnificently—a news- 
paper lies at my feet, with a stone on 
it to prevent its being hurried away 
by the breeze—I, gazing on the dis- 
appearing monarch of the day, but my 


brought us a lovely piece of beef 
for to-day, and an unexceptionablp 
haunch of mutton for the next; the 
grocer soon afterwards deposited mis- 
cellaneous excellencies on the hall 
table; the wine-merchant, followed 
by the brewer, did his duty; two 
huge baskets-full of the snowy linen 
made their appearance during the 
morning; the drawing-room window 
is set down in the inventory as broken ; 
the postman brought me my paper, 
with voluble apologies for having left 
it, the day before, at PA by 
mistake. Such a delicious bath, in 
my favourite bay, between 4 and 5.20 
P.M.; a plump little turbot, ribs of 
roast-beef, and plum-tart for dinner. 
Such appetites! Wine excellent, and 
so reasonable ; we drink one another’s 
healths ; the evening as pensively, as 
the day has been briskly beautiful. 
Oh, that solemnly beautiful old eastle! 
I could gaze on thee all night long— 
but ’tis ten o’clock, and I shall retire. 
I care little whether I sleep or not: 
if I lie awake, I have many things to 
think of pleasantly; if I sleep, 1 may 
dream, I feel sure, charmingly. N. B. 
How delightful to have a tempera- 
ment so even and well-regulated as 
to be independent of external circum- 
stances! . 


EVENT! 


thoughts profoundly occupied by the 
tidings recent!y brought by that same 
newspaper —that at last—at last! 
SEBASTOPOL HAS FALLEN! ‘Two 
hours of solitude passed away in me- 
ditation upon an event so immense, 
and having so many aspects, as well 
towards the past as the future; and 
well may any one meditate long and 
deeply on such an event, who feels the 
slightest interest in the welfare of 
Europe, and any degree of respon- 
sibility for public affairs. As a mili- 
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feat it seems resplendent and 
unique among all sieges on record; 
but the political consequences which 
may ggsue from it, are such as no man 
living can venture to speak of confi- 
dently. What may we suppose would 
have been the view taken of it by the 
Duke of Wellington? But that ques- 
tion suggests another; had he been 
living, would the war have arisen? 
What weight would not his counsels 
4@ve had with all Europe, and es- 
pecially the belligerent? As far as 
this country is concerned, we have 
had to deplore a great and lamentable 
want: we have not had a single 
statesman on the scene whose sole 
opinion would have decisively in- 
fluenced public opinion. The nearest 
approach is the aged and gifted Lord 
Lyndhurst: with his exception, all 
others are, comparatively speaking, 
little men—very little men, pace tan- 
torum!—men destitute of that com- 
bined fixity of purpose, strength of 
will, clearness of sight, and experience, 
which must concur in order to impress 
and guide public opinion in any given 
direction. And the want of such a 
master-mind of the statesman is the 
more felt, and the more deplorable, 
when so many ambitious political men 
are af once so clever, and only so 
clever; have such weight, and only 
so much; and when political parties 
are so subdivided and balanced as 
they are. Under these circumstances 
it is marvellous with what prompti- 
tude, simplicity, and decision the pub- 
lic opinion of the country has spoken 
out for itself, dictating a policy, in its 
great features, signally impressed with 
our national characteristics of good 
sense and straightforwardness. This 
power of public opinion has com- 
pletely puffed out little politicians, 
how noisy and pretentious soever, 
either compelling them to follow, with 
what grace they might, or contemp- 
tuously discarding them as old-fash- 
ioned political lumber. Had the Great 
Duke been alive, he would have either 
prevented the war altogether, or con- 
ducted it in a manner and on a scale 
vastly different from that which has 
occasioned us so much anxiety, misery, 
and mortification. 
It is true that had war become, in 
spite of his counsels and influence, 
both at home and with every Con- 
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tinental. court inevitable, it would 
have found the Great Duke a very 
old man, and possibly not over easy 
in accommodating himself to the novel 
exigencies of war. Now, we may 
rely upon it that his prodigious mili- 
tary genius would have flamed forth, 
for however brief a period, illuminat- 
ing the whole course of the campaign. 
Had he approved of the expedition to 
the ‘Crimea, how different a measure 
would he have taken of the difficulties 
to be overcome, what prescience and 
providence would he have exhibited! 

The man of the time who seems to 
have satisfied the condition of great- 
ness is Louis Napoleon. He has ex- 
hibited a magnificent spectacle of self: - 
reliance, sagacity, and determination. 
His Atlantean shoulders. have sup- 
ported the mighty enterprise which 


‘would have crushed, and has so nearly 


crushed, so many British statesmen ; 
and with what feelings of lofty exul- 
tation is he at this moment meditat- 
ing upon the new phase of that enter- 
prise, introduced by the event which 
has just happened? If any depend- 
ence can be placed upon the cor- 
respondent of an American news- 
paper, who professes to have heard 
the conversation, Louis Napoleon 
lately thus expressed himself: “I 
acknowledge the tactics of the Cri- 
mean campaign to be my own pro- 
jection, and I confess myself satis- 
fied, mainly, with the results. The 
people of France and Britain want 
a feat of arms, and perhaps the people 
of America would applaud another 
Smolensko and Moskowa. No; France 
in 1813 crossed the arid steppes and 
deadly snows of Russia. I will now 
make Russia traverse her own wilder- 
ness to meet us on her frontier. There 
is not a man who enters the Cr mea 
that has not undergone all we suffered 
in the retreat from Moscow. There 
is not a regiment that arrives at Pere- 
kop that is not decimated. Whole 
battalions have been engulfed. ‘The 
Russian loss, according to their own 
estimate, rendered to the Emperor 
Nicholas last December, amounted to 
270,000. The allied troops at that 
time had not lost one-tenth of that 
number. I am content to protract 
the struggle in the Crimea on these 
terms. . . . . A Russian army is 
not recruited with facility—men can 
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be had, but not soldiers. The Rus- 
sian peasantry require from two to 
three years’ exercise at drill before 
they are fit for the ranks. We have 
nearly extirpated the élite of their 
forees—those which the Czar has 
taken many years to create. Eng- 
land and France, on the contrary, 
grow stronger as the struggle pro- 
ceeds; our peasantry in a few weeks 
become stanch troops; and the fire 
of war, which burns slowly at first 
among our population, increases with 
reverses, It would be folly 
to inflict merely a wound upon Rus- 
sia, from which she would soon re- 
cover. Let us rather establish a run- 
ning sore on her side, from which her 
strength will run out. Sebastopol is 
draining her system. The future will 
judge my tactics, but the people are 
too small to see far around them.” 
What a lurid glare does the fall of 
Sebastopol cast on these words! And 
now what is to be done? Are we 
nearer peace—a solid, honourable, 
enduring peace, as the result of the 
stupendous and sanguinar struggte 
in which we have embarked? in 
what basis can peace now rest, but 
the humiliation of Russia? Events 
have vastly outgrown the Four Points 
—or rather they have disappeared 
under the bloody smear of war. What 
are we to do with the Crimea? If 
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we do let the lion go again, we must 
draw his teeth, and pare his claws; 
we must not merely scotch, but kill 
the snake. What will Ausigig and 
Prussia now do? How is t rmer 
to be got out of the Principalities? 
What is to be done with reference to 
the expenses of the war, providing 
peace becomes the subject of speedy 
consideration? Will Russia’ now 
ield, and be perforce content to 
bia the burning brand of defeat apd 
shame on her 5 sen How, indeed, 
ean she continue the struggle? Eng- 
land and France have, so to speak, 
their finger on the carotid artery of 
Russia. The deeply interesting and 
important revelations of the interior 
condition of Russia, contained in two 
articles in the August and September 
numbers of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
tally with the conclusions which have 
been drawn for half a year by those 
who are carefully watching the course 
of events. A great crisis of Russian 
affairs —a national collapse — may 
occur much sooner than either her 
enemies or friends suppose. We are, 
indeed, on the eve of great events. 

But while I have been sitting here, 
absorbed with these thoughts and 
speculations, the shades of evenin 
have enshrouded nature in g gran 
obscurity, and I must creep” chillily 
home ! 


[ To be continued in our next.] 
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Tur present is supposed by popular 
belief to be one of the four seasons. 
Not so in the creed of the Londoner, 
It is no season at all. The metro- 
polis is in the plight of an ancient pc 
on the point of being conquered. 
“Absit omen.” Its divinities have 
all taken wing. The last belle of 
Belgravia, if any be still left bloom- 
ing alone, would be in the position of 
the lady by the springs of Dove, 
“with none to praise, and very few to 
love;” and unless her voice were 
silent from solitude and ennui, she 
would merely be bidding the “Ma- 
riners of Spain,” or, more correctly 


speaking, the Directors of the Great 
Northern, to “bring my love again, 
for he lies among the moors,” and, 
what is worse, enjoying himself 
amongst them to almost the greatest 
extent of which human nature is ca- 
pable. It is well that our fair ladies 
should not shut their eyes to the fact, 
that the masculine nature has a world 
of its own into which few of them ean 
enter—for I do not say none—a world 
of pleasures and pains, certainly not 
to be compared with those their kind- 
ness can bestow, or unkindness inflict, 
but of a nature totally different, and 


in some measure excluding them, in 
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which Cupid is either hooded like a 
falcon, or condemned to run about 
with clipt wings till such time as his 
feathers shall -sprout again. And 
they t to be thankful for this, for 
these rivalries, paradoxical as it may 
seem, are the cause why British hus- 
bands and lovers, as a general rule, 
are the most faithful in the civilized 
world. And they are so chiefly be- 
cause they have some of the feelings 
of the savage. For to the British 
masculine nature, while it has a due 
appreciation of the pleasure of being 
hooked, the Pessnre of hooking is by 
no means despicable, especially if it 
Jead—and this our fair ones better 
understand—to a twenty minutes’ play 
of the fish, keeping expectation on 
tiptoe before he is landed. And we 
may just mention the satisfaction of a 
right and left shot, each ‘bringing down 
a plump bird, or of the deer stalked 
through toilsome hours, stopt by a 
well-aimed ball, and dropping over, as 
if lightning-struck, in a stream-bed in 
a narrow glen. It is not for us to 
speak of these things, still doomed to 
hang about the sickly and sorrow. 
stricken streets of September London, 
contemplating the unemployed misery 
of hungry cabmen and dry watermen, 
and half choked with the smoke, which 
has now, it seems, taken upon itself 
to come, like the lady’s “yes” in 
Maud, from “the east to west, till 
the west is east,” invading the sacred 
quarters, as the throng of waiters are 
wont to invade the scene of a banquet 
for the sake of remnants of lobster- 
salad and bottoms of dead champagne. 
Must we grin, and bear it? ‘Not 
quite, thanks to Sir Joseph Paxton. 
There is the People’s Palace and its 
unrivalled garden, a land of Goshen 
in the bondage of London, where we 
may flee for a day to the out-of-doors 
cheerfulness of Continental life, and 
escape the feeling of crowded loneli- 
ness, which is the most painful one 
associated with the great metropolis. 
It is perhaps the cheapest half-crown’s 
worth to be had in the world, always 
save and excepting the new number 
of Maga; for such is the cost of the 
journey and of admission to the plea- 
sures of the Palace. Consider what 
it would cost to make the voyage 
round the world, and then consider 
whether this single half-crown does 
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not procure you almost all the en- 
tertainment of such a voyage with. 
out its pains and perils. Have you 
not there the poles, north and south, 
bears and all, without the horrible 
climates of those flattened places of 
the globe? Have you not the tropics 
in all their beauty, without their heat, 
serpents, and venomous _ insects? 
Have you not “the palms and temples 
of the south,” and a perpetual Italian 
climate in a glass case? And you 
have all time as well as all space. 
You have Nineveh and Egypt, and 
Greece and Rome, and the Middle 
Ages; all History, from Cheops down 
to Lord John Russell. You have all 
the poets, or their busts, without being 
obliged to read their poetry; you 
have all the orators, without the 
necessity of “sitting under” them. 
You have all nations—the white 
man, the black man, the yellow man, 
the red ‘man, and the “red man’s 
babe ;” the green man, and his olive- 
branches, probably an extinct race in 
this wide-awake age. You have them 
all as large as life. You may eat 
your luncheon within sight of savages 
without the slightest fear of being 
eaten by them. And if you have all 
the men, you have all the gods to 
keep them in order, from the fetishes 
of Africa, which are flogged like 
naughty boys, up to those awful twins 
of Egypt, whose heads reach the top 
of the enormous building. It is surely 
well that these last should be cor- 
rectly described, else they might be 
taken by foreign dijlettanti for the 
gods the Britons worship, called, in 
the vernacular, Gog and Magog, and, 
classically, Chrysos and Argyros, 
being set up amidst the people in the 
high places and groves of Sydenham ; 
and ‘some future New Zealand Nie- 
buhbr, arguing away preceding history 
on the strength of ascertained fact, 
might fix upon the second half of the 
nineteenth century as that in which 
the inhabitants of Britain reverted to 
the polytheism of their ancestors, as 
it was in times distressing to artists 
by profession, when every man was 
his own painter. I am not going to 
write a guide-book of the Crystal 
Palace, for two reasons,—one, that 
I do not manage details well; and 
the other, that it has been well 
done already; and therefore I shall 
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content myself with observing that 
the real glory of the place seems 
to consist in the beautiful collec- 
tion of strange plants and exotic 
trees; some floating in water, like 
the quzen-like Victoria Regia; others 
standing in their native mould, 
covered, in many cases, with a piled 
velvet cloth of the beautiful French 
moss; others, hanging, like Mahomet’s 
coffin, between earth and heaven, in 
baskets which seem held in the hands 
of some invisible genius of Spring 
pouring out streams of honours on 
the earth, which are arrested in mid 
air as they fall by the wand of the 
enchanter Paxton. I sat down on 
one of the benches in the centre, 
listening to a fine band of music, and 
was soon joined, according to ap- 
pointment, by Friend Ireneus, to 
whose good taste and appreciation of 
the beautiful in every kind I have 
already borne abundant testimony. 

IrENzZUS.—Well, here I am; but 
the fact is, the whole thing is a mis- 
take. 

TLEPOLEMUs.—You don’t mean the 
Palace. - . 

IrEnzus.—No, but the ways 
and means of getting to it; they are 
so utterly prosaic that they spoil 
much of the poetry of the Palace it- 
self. First you go down to an ordi- 
nary railway-station, then you pay 
half-a-crown. 

TLEPOLEMUs.—You don’t complain 
of that, I hope. 

IrEnzvus, — Yes, I do; you ought 
either to be admitted for nothing, or 
pay much more. A crown, for in- 
stance, is a round sum, complete in 
itself, like the thing from which it 
takes its name, and to right-minded 
people it has dutiful associations. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—You may go on the 
five-shilling day if you like. 

IrEnzus.— But I don’t like. I 
will tell you why. The fact is, there 
ought to be nothing to pay; the 
whole thing ought to be paid for by 
he nation. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — Like the war, or 
any other great national undertak- 
ing. 

IrENzvs.—I confess it would be a 
hard matter with a Government 
which refused a paltry thousand to 
the Royal Society, and who have 
been only consistent in carrying out 
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through everything a penny-wise- 
pound-foolish policy. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—The policy which 
refused Admiral Dundas an efficient 
supply of mortars to shake the*mortar 
ef Sveaborg; and commits everyday 
extravagancies, like ‘that of an artist 
who pays his fare to the Highlands 
and back to make a sketch worth 
thirty shillings. 

IrENzxus.—I object, however, to 
the five-shilling day, because I hate 
to be select. The very institution of 
such a day, a Sabbath of gentility 
in the People’s Palace, is a piece of 
vulgarity symptomatic of the worship 
of wealth for wealth’s sake, which 
those who set this Palace on foot 
ought to be ashamed of. There is 
room enough for all here. It is not 
like a railway second-class carriage, 
into which eight are stuffed in hot 
days when there is only room for 
six, and you have some excuse for 
riding first-class. - It is a delight to 
me to behold a place crowded which 
is meant to contain crowds, and 
which no crowd will ever fill, ahd to 
see those who are poore® than myself 
made happy at so cheap a rate. 

TLEPOLEMUS. —I perfectly agree 
with you, though you know my in- 
curable Toryism. The creation of 
artificial distinctions between classes 
is the surest way to foster discontent 
and a revolutionary spirit, and it 
tends to confounding those distine- 
tions in the language of agitators 
and the minds of the people with 
those which exist by nature and the 
appointment of God. The spirit of 
the Pharisee, who thanks God that 
he is not as other men are, is seen in 
other matters besides religion, Ho- 
race was a great poet, and, generally 
speaking, a gentleman; but when, in 
his Ode to Xanthias Phoceus, he 
calls the people “scelesta,” or “ras- 
cal,” he shows himself the son of a 
freedman, as he was. It is the 
spirit of Conservatism to love the 
people, and endeavour to make them 
happy in the state to which it has 
pleased God to call them; it is the spirit 
of Radicalism to make them uncom- 
fortable in their station, and afflict them 
with a morbid desire to climb. In this 
matter of admission to the People’s 
Palace the French have shown a 
truer instinct: it is found as a matter 
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of experience that the five-franc 
day does not pay; because the Paris 
fashionables, if for no better reason, 
like to display their glories to the 
world at large. 

InEnzvus.—I was speaking of the 
manner of coming here destroying 
the illusion. After paying your half- 
crown, you pass over the bisected 
houses and smoky chimneys of the 
Borough, and your nose is insulted 
by the odours of offensive manufac- 
tures; and when you arrive at Syden- 
ham, your first introduction is to the 
monsters of the geological island. 
After that you ascend to the intellec- 
tual feast through a lane of refresh- 
ments redolent of coffee, and vocal 
with the poppings of aérated liquids, 
and paved in some places with broken 
meat as thickly as Vallombrosa is with 
leaves, or the trenches before Scbas- 
topol are with shot and shell. I do 
not like the introduction. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—But what would you 
have, then ? 

InEnzus.—I should like to be 
brought here blindfolded—if with a 
sensation of +eing carried through the 
air, so much the better—and have the 
bandage taken off just at this spot. 
The sensation in that case would be 
like that of the poor man in the 
Arabian Nights translated by Ha- 
roun Alraschid to his palace, or that 
of Christopher Sly in my lord’s cham- 
ber. I should rub my eyes, and ask 
myself whether I was awake. Sup- 
pose one of the classic ancients—Vir- 
gil for instance—had been brought 
here in such a manner, he would have 
imagined himself dead and with the 
blest, for he would have found most of 
the conditions of his fancied Elysium. 
Look out of that window atthe people 
buzzing round the fountains : 


“Do nos placidas qui prenatat, amnem. 
Hunc circum innumere gentes populique vola- 
bant ; 
Ac veluti in pratis ubi apes estate serena 
Floribus insidunt variis, et candida circum 
Lilia funduntur ; strepit omnis murmure cam- 
pus. 


A people who not half an hour ago 
were gasping in the metropolis, 


© Devenere locos letos, et amena vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, sedesque beatas. 
Largior hic campos ether et lumme vestit 
Purpureo; solemque suum, sud sidera nérunt. 
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Conspicit ecce alios dextr& levique per her- 
bam 

Vescentes, letumque choro peana canentes, 

Inter odoratum lauri nemus.” 


Well might Virgil say— 
*¢ Sua sidera nérunt,” 


for our constellations as we sit here 
are flowers. Longfellow writes :— 


‘Well he spake in language quaint and 
olden 
One that dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 
When he named the flowers so blue and 
golden, 
Sturs that in earth’s firmament do shine.” 


But here they have mounted from 
the firmament of earth to that ,of 
heaven, and the sun shines through 
their petals. As for the rows of 
beautiful casts arranged round the 
central aisle, we might fancy them 
stately shades of the dead looking 
kindly upon, yet repelling with dig- 
nity the intimacy of a fleshly visitor. 
To come to matter of fact, Tlepo- 
lemus, with all its faults, it is a glo- 
rious place, and one calculated to do 
wonders in improving the taste of the 
people of Great Britain. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—I quite agree with 

ou; but I value it most in this, that 

it is a standing specific against a 
poison which is fast overcrowing the 
spirit of our country; it is a central- 
ised antidote against centralisation. 
It is, in fact, a great conservative con- 
servatory. 

InENzUs.—You have brought me 
over to your views in many important 
matters; but you have not yet con- 
vinced me that centralisation is an 
unmitigated evil. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—There are few un- 
mitigated evils. As it is a law of 
nature that almost every rose has a 
thorn, and 


* Medio de fonte leporam 
Surgit amari aliquid quod in ipsis floribus 
angat.” 
so there is a law divine which brings 
ood out of evil, and overrules to 
enevolent ends the perverse propen- 
sities of man. But, on the whole, I 
do not love the tendencies of central- 
isation. One of its chiefest effects is 
to vulgarise everything it touches, as 
the harpies besmirched everything 
on which they laid their talons. To 
counteract this effect is the whole 
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duty and glorious privilege of the 
Crystal Palace. 
RENE£vS.—How so ? 
TLEPOLEMUS.—Because as London 
is wont to collect everything into 
itself, man and beast, and all things 
bad, good, and indifferent, it was ne- 
cessary, to prevent the mass from 
putrefaction, that a temple of beauty 
should be raised somewhere of world- 
wide significance, where art alone 
should be supreme, resting, as all true 
art ever must, on a strong basis of na- 
ture. What I regret is, that it should 
be a thing somewhat separate and 
apart from the religion of the good ? 
InENZvUs.—Would you throw open 
the Palace on Sundays? 
TLEPOLEMUS.—That is a difficult 
and delicate question. Unhappily the 
air of London on Sundays is not better 
than it is during the week. People 
have been kept in town for six days by 
the strong chains of business. Well, 
perhaps, it may be right to keep 
them to their parish churches on 
Sunday by an additional chain of 
piety; yet this seems to me to be 
investing religion with the inexorable 
nature of trade. But, as a matter 
of fact, the inclination to gulp fresh 
air cannot be overcome; and the con- 
sequence is, the central churches are 
deserted even under the most popular 
preachers. Some fly to the parks, 
and gaze on each other’s dresses and 
equipages; some, not with worse 
feeling, fly to green fields, perhaps only 
that, like Falstaff, they may babble 
of them afterwards on their death- 
beds. Are they to blame? But a 
large part spend the day in low de- 
bauchery, and some of these might 
come to Sydenham and be improved, 
thongh not quite in the manner most 
agreeable to the Record. I cannot 
see why certain buildings for religious 
worship should not be opened within 
tempting distance of the gardens, or 
in them, and the Palace itself shut 
during the time of services. These 
- buildings might make all ‘legitimate 
appeals to the senses in the shape of 
music and decorations ; and it should 
be, in consequence of their accessi- 
bility, people’s own fault if they ne- 
glected the call of the bells. After 
the afternoon service the band and 
the fountains might play; and if you 
see any harm in this, 1 confess I do 
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not, for I cannot see how that which 
is in itself innocent and perfectly 
beautiful can be in any way antago- 
nistie to religion. 

IrEnzvs.—I agree with you on 
the whole ; but the pulse of the people 
must be felt, and such changes must 
only be introduced when the blood 
has learned to flow temperately; if 
you open one sluice, you may be ad- 
mitting an inundation. You recol- 
lect the recoil from Puritanism in , 
Charles II.’s time. 

TiEerotemus.—I think that the 
feeling can ie be altered by experi- 
ments of this kind. If you are for 
destroying Puritanism in order to make 
the people fit to receive impressions 
rightly, [am your man; but Puritan- 
ism is not to be destroyed in a moment 
—it must give way by degrees to the 
improvement of the general health of 
the people, like many disagreeable 
physical eruptions of the same com- 
plexion. But this question apart, 
there is a great gulf fixed between 
high religion and low vice or crude 
mamimon-worship; the subjects of the 
latter evils cannot spring over this 
gulf to the good in many cases, though, 
of course, they can in some, by a mys- 
tic strength not of their own giving; 
but how often does not art furnish 
the bridge which leads from evil to 
good? 

InEnzvus—And sometimes from 
good to evil ? 

T.LEePoLemus.—There is a little of 
the Quaker leaven in you yet. Yet 
you are right. If such abuse did not 
occasionally happen, Art would be all 
divine, which it is not, but half earthly, 
and the trail of the serpent has passed 
over the earthly half. But in this view 
Art is no worse off than Nature, and 

et Nature was pronounced very good 

by its Maker, and in spite of the 
action of evil, will remain so at the 
end. 

Ikenxzvus.—But I wish you to ex- 
plain more definitely how it is that 
centralisation vulgarises everything. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—Because it has a 
tendency to destroy the poetry of 
variety and individual character. ‘Take 
a lady and a peasant girl by them- 
selves, they are each complete beings ; 
assimilate the peasant girl to the lady, 
put a Paris bonnet over her buxom 
cheeks, and she becomes at once a bad 
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imitation. How beautiful is national 
costume in countries where it exists. 
In France, though much is centralis- 
ed, much of provincialism still exists. 
Pass through Normandy, Brittany, 
the Vendée to Bordeaux, you see a 
new costume in each district, each 
becoming, because each natural from 
usage; there is no vulgarity about 
the peasants; yet dress them @ la Pa- 
risienne, and you vulgarise them im- 
mediately. This matter of costume is 
a much more important one than ap- 
pears at first sight. Stage-players as 
we all are, we are apt naturally to fall 
into the character in which we are 
dressed. Put me in a dressing-gown 
and slippers, and I feel chained to the 
fireplace; in a shooting-coat, and I 
want to be off to Norway; in a black 
frock-coat, and a feeling of intense 
respectability comes over me; and I 
would not for a consideration be caught 
smoking in a dress-coat :—do not, if 
you love me, put me in a dress-coat 
at all, unless you can offer me a plea- 
sure to compensate for the pain—the 
song of a Lind, or an Attic dinner sea- 
soned by a dropping fire of repartee, 
or standing-room in a ball-room, to 
watch the eddies of black and scarlet 
and white muslin borne at the will of 
the mastering melody. The utter 
decay of national costume amongst 
our working-classes is one of the sad- 
dest signs of our times both in the 
country and the towns; it lingers alone 
in the smock-frock of the agricultural 
labourer—the garment in which Bul- 
wer tells us his ancestors fought at 
Hastings; and to a handsome young 
fellow, when put on clean for church, 
it is a most becoming garment, espe- 
cially when dandified by a little em- 
broidery. But the women have lost, 
at least in England, with every rem- 
nant of class dress, much of class 
pride and self-respect; their costume 
is but a sorry imitation of a lady’s, 
where the bright colours, which in 
peasant costume, are so tasteful, are 
entirely out of place; and this is one 
of many reasons why vulgarity in 
England and America is certainly 
more rampant than anywhere else in 
the world, vulgarity being only another 
name for a kind of assumption or 
affectation, which indicates the ex- 
istence in the mind of a false standard 
of worth. It is not without a know- 
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ledge of human nature that Tennyson 
writes in his Lord of Burleigh— 
“Then her people, softly treading, 
Bore to earth her body, drest 


In the dress that she was wed in, 
That her spirit might have rest.” 


The Lady of Burleigh, one of nature’s 
ladies, was killed by the consciousness 
of an exotic atmosphere, and the sense 
of a position which most women in 
her original sphere would have thought 
the happiest in the world—and this 
from vulgarity of mind. As it is with 
dress, so with language. When Burns 
speaks in his true Doric, he is every 
inch the gentleman, and every line 
that he writes is truest poetry; but 
when he tries to write in Cockney 
English, he falls into slip-shod com- 
monplace. The provinces of a country 
have just as much right to their lan- 
guage as that excrescence the capital ; 
but as soon as they grow ashamed of 
it, then provincialism becomes vulgar, 
as the little shibboleths of slang can 
only be learned by those who live on 
the spot, and these are accounted by 
Cockneys the test of good education. 
Every provinciation of dialect has 
ancestral rights deeply rooted in the 
history of language; and he who 
would destroy these differences is 
simply an ignorant prig, without the 
bump of veneration, and deserves to 
be made in the infernal regions a per- 
petual compositor of some Phonelic 
News which cannot sell a second num- 
ber. I have always thought the con- 
fusion of tongues a divine protest 
against centralisation ; for God ordered 
man to increase and multiply, and re- 
plenish the earth, not to fix himself 
in swarms on a few spots in it, like 
bees climbing over each other’s backs 
and trampling on each other’s bowels. 
What a miserable caricature of cen- 
tralisation was that first French Re- 
volution, of odious memory! To each 
man his own wretched carcass was 
made the centre of all things, and he 
himself supposed to form an integral 
part of a central state. Everything 
was to be rounded off and simplified, 
but many things were simply changed 
because they had been of old—for 
instance, the names of the months; 
they were put into frames ending with 
“ose” and “al” and “or” and 
“ aire,” as if Nature had put them into 
frames, and as if even in frames she 
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never exhibited any of that lovely 
coquettishness which makes her so 
irresistible with us. The provinces, 
fine old divisions, knitting men’s 
hearts into great famiiies, were cut up 
into the miserable departments, the 
very names of which prove their un- 
reality and artificiality, utterly desti- 
tute of poetry and truth; the coins 
and weights and measures were all 
reduced to decimal uniformity. 

IrENzZvs.—Hold hard! Come, you 
must agree that decimal coinage and 
decimal weights and measures greatly 
facilitate calculation. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—That is the very 
reason why | dislike them; they en- 
able people—innkeepers and others— 
more quickly to run up bills against 
you; and as for the centimes, they 
are utterly useless, and only puzzle 
with decimals when “ sous” would do 
quite as well in units. 

InEnzus.—I recollect one place 
where centimes are in actual use—a 
bridge near Rouen—where you re- 
ceive four centimes in change for a 
sou. It was found that a toll of a 
sou sent the working people some 
two miles round in preference to pay- 
ing, while the sou will take them 
over five times—and so the bridge 
pays very well. 

LEPOLEMUS.—Centralisation vul- 
garises, because it casts off antiquity, 
and antiquity is a holy thing. You 
have no more right to destroy things 
and institutions on the ground that 
Time must one day destroy them, than 
you have to put me to death because 
Time is already braiding a line or 
two of silver among my brown hair. 
The ancient Roman had a most 
beautiful idiom in using the word 
“antiquus,” “ancient,” for “dear.” 
We have one, too, beautiful, even in 
its familiarity, when we say “old 
fellow” to a dear friend, though still 
young; and lamentable indeed is the 
state of a nation which turns its back 
upon antiquity for the sake of cen- 
tralisation. That is a fact that 
awakens much anxiety in all thinking 
persons for the future of France. 
One cannot help loving France, as 
one cannot help loving a generous 
and high-minded collegian who has 
crammed himself with Shelley and 
radicalism, but whose real self we see 
in the mean time will one day triumph 
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like the noble self of Prince Hal. 
One mourns over the extravagancies 
of action and word, but one knows 
they come from an energy that will 
one day work for good, and a real 
unselfish dissatisfaction with the 
ways of the world, any change in 
which appears for the better to his 
sanguine temperament. §Neverthe- 
less, he does himself much mischief 
in the mean time. France is an old 
country, but what youth and vitality 
she possesses! Nevertheless this will 
not save her, unless she is becoming 
sufficiently of age to recur to the 
institutions and associations of her 
history, which in 1788 she so reck- 
lessly discarded. The greatest mis- 
take she ever made was to fancy 
herself capable of bearing democratic 
institutions. A Frenchman is by 
nature social, kind, hospitable, gene- 
rous, jovial, fond of display, cour- 
teous, and chivalrous; a republican 
is by nature, though in name a So- 
cialist, essentially unsocial, indepen- 
dent, selfish, churlish, sulky, satur- 
nine, shabby, rude to men and brutal 
to.women, a goat-footed satyr diwell- 
ing among kindred wild beasts in the 
back woods. 

IrEN£Xus.—Still I cannot help think- 
ing the centralising tendency to agree 
with a law of nature. Why, we stand 
upon our legs instead of hovering in 
the air, because we have ourselves a 
centripetal inclination. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—Would you tumble 
down to the central fire, if such 
there be? The Creator has kindly 
interposed the crust of the earth to 
prevent you. The sun is the centre 
of our system, and while we go 
round him at a respectful distance, 
all is well ;—woe be to us if we 
were drawn into him. Nature has 
counteracted the centripetal by the 
centrifugal force, and established a 
balance which harmonises all things, 
and human institutions ought thus to 
frame themselves by the rule of the 
solar system. And nature will have 
her way in spite of man. _ Look at 
London. Everybody was for crowd- 


ing into it out of the country, and 
the consequence is, it is grown too 
large to live in. It has become hol- 
low in the middle, for the inhabitants 
fly from its centre at night, and live 
in its extremities—the suburbs. A 
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very general feeling of alarm seems 
to be gaining ground, that if the 
Londoners stick to their centralisa- 
tion, they will soon have no water to 
drink, as well as no air to breathe. 
If poor old Father Thames had any 
spirit left, poisoned as he has been for 
ages, he would be the first to protest 
against centralisation. Do you recol- 
lect the panic among the Londoners 
during the deep snow last winter, 
amply fomented by the Times? The 
coal was to fail, and all the gas to 
go out, and two millions of people 
to be left subject to one of the plagues 
of Egypt—a darkness which might 
be felt. This was one of the effects 
of centralisation. I apprehend that 
few people now live in London 
without some undefinable dread of 
some enormous evil far worse than 
the confusion of Babylon—such as 
might in some sense truly be called 
a judgment, under the proviso that 
judgments are generally evils which 
people bring on themselves by their 
own wickedness, folly, and stupidity. 
What a kindly and gentle judgment 
of the All-powerfull that confusion of 
tongues was! Will a world which 
has so little profited by it be again so 
tenderly reprimanded? Or is there 
nothing in that vagne dread of pesti- 
lence, famine, or outer darkness ? 
Has not London already neglected 
the warning of the confusion of 
tongues !—for do we not hear already 
all the languages and half the dialects 
of Europe in its streets? 
Tr—ENzvus.—There certainly has 
been for some time gaining ground a 
notion that London was the only 
town in the United Kingdom where 
a tradesman could get on, an artist 
ply his craft, or a man of fashion en- 
joy himself. Yet what are the pre- 
dominant features of London ?— 
wealth and ugliness. Manufactur- 
ing towns cannot help being ugly; 
they were made so, and it is not 
their fault. But the seat of law and 
government ought to be beautiful— 
the seat of iy 2 we were gving to 
say, but that. it is not, for royalty has 
the good sense to live outside it. 
Look at that plain on which it stands. 
Nature has done as little for it as art. 
And then turn your eyes to other 
towns in the United Kingdom. There 
is Dublin, beautifully situated on its 
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glorious bay, the ever-living sea wash- 
ing up to its feet, and a nucleus of 
sweet mountain scenery within an easy 
drive of it. There is Edinburgh, with 
its Castle, and its Calton Hill, and 
its majestic watch-tower Arthur Seat 
hanging over it, and its distant views 
of sea and land, nothing wanting 
but a river running through its centre 
instead of that incarnation of central- 
isation, a railway. ‘There is Oxford, 
with its gardens and confluences of 
rivers, and medieval buildings, and 
streets like boulevards planted with 
trees, and only wanting fountains to 
make it perfect. And will any one pre- 
tend to say that a man cannot live and 
be happy in any one of these three of 
the fairest cities in the world? I say 
nothing of towns less metropolitan, 
but doubtless there are many of them 
where you might live and do well, 


“Si potes avelli circensibus ;” 


which, being interpreted in modern 
phrase, means, if you can do without 
a wet Times on your breakfast-table. 
But here the evil you complain of in 
some. measure cures itself, for the 
railroads, being, though I called them 
incarnations of centralisation to please 
you, centrifugal as well as centripetal, 
will bring you the Times at the utter- 
most parts of the earth before the 
news has quite recovered from the 
effects of its morning bath, ; 
TLEPOLEMUS.—Allow me a word or 
two on railways. 
InENzZUs.—Disparaging of course. 
Why, one brought you here, ingrate. 
TLEPOLEMUS.—Yes it did, through 
the borough. Well, railways are to 
travelling what the photographic pro- 
cess is to drawing ; they have all the 
same usefulness and the same defi- 
ciencies. If travelling is to be con- 
sidered only as a means, I grant their 
superiority to all other methods, for 
they place you without loss of time 
or waste of money at any spot where 
you wish to be; but they destroy all 
the beauty and poetry of travelling, 
considered by itself. .The photo- 
graphic: drawing places the scene be- 
fore the eye at once and with truth, 
but just as it places before the eye 
living men under the influence of a 
galvanic suspension of their souls, for 
so they appear, and artists are obliged 
to add a little colour to them to pre- 
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vent them from frightening children ; 
so does it place nature before the eyes 
colourless and soulless, though as in- 
geniously as the insects which make 
leaves into skeletons. In a pencil- 
drawing we are not dissatisfied with 
this, because we feel at once that 
. colour is indicated. Not so with the 
photograph, for it ignores it alto- 
gether, and it ignores at the same 
time all the exquisite motion of 
nature ; for nature beats. it with the 
moving stream or the moving leaves, 
and causes it to produce mere woolli- 
ness. Nevertheless it is an undeni- 
ably useful process, and artists might 
make a great economy of time by 
carrying about a photographic ma- 
chine to work while they are sketch- 
ing. As the sun gives the same cha- 
racter to all photographie scenes, 
making them in that respect so un- 
like paintings or drawings, which are 
married to the individuality of the 
artist, so does railway travelling give 
the same character to all the towns 
and countries of the world. You 
pass through the most beautiful coun- 
try rm -impressions ver pitts differ- 
ing from those produ in 
over a dead level; you a uae 
through, places of historical sacred- 
ness with the same light-minded irre- 
verence that you pass by a nest of 
cotton-spinners; with the same tone 
of voice the arrival at the scene of an 
ancient battle is announced by the 
sige as the arrival at a mushroom- 
ed of civilization ; and, oddly enough, 
the most beautiful cathedrals—York 
or Ely, for instance—have the same 
commonplace look as you pass them 
as the Zions and Bethesdas of a 
tasteless generation. ‘The train bursts 
through the fortifications of Berwick 
or the Box-tunnel with the same in- 
discriminating impetuosity, and ends 
by leaving much the same impression 
on the mind of the traveller. Still, 
however, when you alight at a sta- 
tion, a sweet surprise is prepared, for 
where the scenery is beautiful, all 
changes as if by magic, and you 
awake to its real beauty. But then 
the generality of persons are not aware 
~ of this power, and will only stop at the 
principal towns. 

IrEN£vus.—But you must allow that 
this method of travelling is especially 
comfortable. . 
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TLEroLEeMus.—Comfortable at the 
expense of your self-respect. Besides, 
I doubt of the comfort. Every now 
and then one’s hand goes to one’s 
pocket with a spasm of apprehension 
as to the safety of the ticket, as it does 
in Austria as to the safety of a pass- 
port. Besides, you are treated with 
as little ceremony as the parcels, for 
which the best carriages, at least in 
the second class, are generally re- 
served, Youcan go nowhere on eredit 
without the possession of the actual 
coin; whereas, on a coach journey, 
when all your ready-money was spent 
at the beginning, you might proceed 
from the coachman’s knowledge of your 
character. As in foreign countries 
the police treat every one as “ suspect,” 
and expect him to assign a reason for 
his existence, so in England do the 
railways treat every one as a Peter 
Schlemihl who has lost the shadow 
which symbolised his character, And 
as men are ignored by the railway 
system, so are their abodes; instead 
of putting you down at your own door 
as the coach did, or, at all events, at 
the end of the avenue leading to it, 
the railway earries you past with the 
utmost contempt for your dares, and sets 
you down perhapsfive miles beyond that 
fireside the glimmer of which you saw 
in passing, leaving you to tind the way 
thither as best you may. If you at- 
tempt to cut the matter short, and 
jump out at the end of your own lane 
as you pass il, it is as much as your 
life is worth; and if you employ some 
innocent man to stop a train, in order 
to have a ride—and a ride, moreover, 
you are willing to pay for—you will 

e fined for insulting the dignity of 
the locomotive,—a thing which to my 
knowledge happened to a poor country- 
man on a line in the west of England. 
Again, no courtesy on the part of in- 
dividual officials can make up for the 
want of courtesy manifested in many 
of the. arrangements. What can be 
worse than shutting the doors of the 
station in the faces of people arriving 
before the train starts, because they 
happen to be. too late for a certain 
bell? I. myself was. excluded once, 
having lodged the night before in an 
inn facing the station to make all sure, 
and by a new regulation which laid 
down that passengers must be at the 
station three minutes before the time 
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of advertised starting. The whole 
system is uncourteous; and if uncour- 
teous, therefore, in principle inhuman. 

IrnENzZUs.—But are you quite fair 
in taking railways as the strongest 
example of centralisation? To be sure, 
they do tie many towns into one, and 
make no account of the country which 
lies between them; but then that very 
fact is one calculated to prevent an 
town from enormously increasing; it 
is a want of good circulation, on the 
other hand, that tends to a congestion 
of blood in the brain or the heart. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—But supposing the 
circulation all carried on by a few 
great channels instead of a myriad of 
little ones, you would soon have aneur- 
isms and all kinds of horrors in the 
human body; now, a railway accident 
is the breaking of such an aneurism. 
The railway system is favourable to 
the growth of towns and the depopu- 
lation of the country—it tends to ex- 
aggerate the importance of everything 
urban, and to depreciate everything 
rural—it cheats the people with excur- 
sion-trains, which profess to take them 
out of the city, but, only tantalising 
them with fresh air, hasten to bury 
them in some other city, instead of 
dropping them, as a fashionable phy- 
sycian is said to do hypochondriacal 
patients, on a distant down, and ob- 
liging them to walk home. These 
excursion-trains are to me merely a 
gigantic swindle, taking money out of 
the pockets of the people on false pre- 
tences; giving them tickets of leave as 
they think, and then dropping them in 
other prisons, until they become so 
demoralised that they cease to care 
for liberty. 

IrENzvus.—But yet how vastly 
convenient they are to you and me, 
- setting us down with no trouble in 
places whence the beauties of the earth 
are easily reached, and enabling the 
poor fagged barrister or town physi- 
cian to be in the Alps, Alpenstock in 
hand, before he well knows he is out of 
the sound of Bow Bells? 

‘TLEPOLEMUS.—That is the redeem- 
ing point. To those who will seek 
. the beauties of nature they are a vast 
convenience, and, like fire, become 
ood servants, however bad masters ; 
But their general tendency is to vul- 
“ and demoralise, and this you 
© not mean to deny. 
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Irenzvus.—It is of little use de- 
nying the positions of a dogmatist, for 
the stronger will has its way in spite of 
truth and right. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—As a general rule, 
Truth and Right are grasped by the 
stronger Will. Might has a kind of 
divine right even in argument, and in ° 
action it makes prescription, and pre- 
seription makes right. 

TrENzZUS.—Then Louis Napoleon 
was right in seizing power. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—The French people 
have declared him so, and I am not 
going to contradict the opinion ex- 
pressed by a large number of millions ; 
for although I think it a fable that the 
voice of the people is the voice of 
Heaven, I cannot help thinking most 
respectfully of the instincts and in- 
stinctive actions of the people; and 
no instinct appears to me more deserv- 
ing of respect than that by which a 
people see in a man one who is fit to 
be their master. I should pay far less 
respect to their opinion .if it merely 
asserted that they were fit to govern 
themselves, because such an assertion 
would contradict all probability as well 
as all experience. 

IrENzvs.—I am not quite in the 
humour for a political discussion, so to 
get out of it I move an adjournment to 
a knoll at the other side of the Palace 
grounds, under a clump of trees, where 
we may smoke the pipe of peace, and, 
like the Miltonic spirits, though I 
should be sorry to carry the compa- 
rison too far, 

In thou sad eabes elcvate Hind teas high 

Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate ;” 
or, what better suits us, of much more 
sublunary things, 

TLEPOLEMUS.—I have no objection ; 
we will stroll round the garden to that 
spot. 

IrENzvs (seated on the knoll).—A 
truly beautiful view! It is incredible 
that such appearance of wildness 
should be found in any prospect so 
near London, for the houses are hid- 
den; and a country that looks at a 
distance like a mixture of unclaimed 
forest and rolling prairie, stretches up 
to the horizon; and on the other side 
we have a fine effect. of the sun set- 
ting behind the great town on the left 
of the great glass plant-case, lighting it 
up with a strange supernatural glory. 
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The wildness of the view northward 
is a pleasant contrast to the perfect 
artificiality of the garden. Who ever 
saw turf shorn so close, and tamed 
down to such perfect smoothness on 
so large a scale? and in the innume- 
rable flower-beds there is not a weed 
to be seen, for so we call our indige- 
nous flowers, the favourites of our 
garden being but the weeds of China 
or Peru. Isuppose they must, every 
one of them, be moved elsewhere at 
the first frost of winter. You re- 
mark the oak-coppice with its rug- 
ged bank of roots, ramped over by a 
thousand climbers, which we passed 
on the right. Artificial it is in the 
last degree, but still how perfectly 
pretty! Truly, I can see only one 
advantage in having a garden of one’s 
own, the advantage of watching the 
growth of flowers as you do the 
growth of children; but what a splen- 
did compensation is provided here for 
the poor imprisoned Londoners, whose 
utmost aspiration used to be a smoke- 
sickened mignonette or geranium! 
This garden belongs less to those who 
have gardens of their own than to 
those who have none, because those 
who have gardens of their own are in 
a manner in duty bound to attend to 
them. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—Have you ever 
read “ A Tour round my Garden,” by 
Alphonse Karr? You should read 
it. It is a book of deep philosophy, 
showing what compensations the Crea- 
tor provides for persons in different 
stations. Its first object is to solace 
those who cannot travel, by showing 
that in the small compass of a Paris 
garden all the advantages of travel 
are to be obtained without its ex- 
pense and inconveniences. On the 
other hand, it consoles those who 
have not a yard of ground of their 
own, by showing that they are free 
of the whole earth, whereas every 
possessor becomes, to the extent of 
his possession, a prisoner. 

Irenzus.—All such books do good 
by showing us the relative importance 
of the hobbies which we ride. But 
to return to the subject we were talk- 
ing about—the longer one lingers here 
the more deeply impressed one becomes 
with the philanthropy which invented 
for the poor this magnificent central- 
isation of most of the enjoyments of 
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the rich. After all, the rich soon 
come to the limit of the enjoyment of 
their possessions. Why was the Petite 
Maison built at Versailles but that 
the human nature of royalty found 
itself lost in the endless galleries, and 
as much the victim of centralisation as 
the houseless outcast of the metropo- 
list? I heard once of a noble lady 
here at home who had a sly cottage- 
garden where she could work herself 
and identify the flowers she tended, 
while, at the same time, she possessed 
vast and princely gardens, ruled over 
by a despotic gardener, who would 
not let her have her own way in them. 
If you want a garden to expatiate in, 
come to Sydenham, for the enjoyment 
of such a place is heightened by know- 
ing that it may be equally partaken 
of by thousands of other people. It 
is, in fact, though the growth of a 
liberalising age, an institution of op- 
posite tendency, tending to philoso- 
phic contentment. - Why, here, for 
your admission shilling, you enjoy 
what it would take thousands a-year 
and an army of servants to keep up 
for individual enjoyment, and I can- 
not conceive any possible motive for 
a man wishing to keep up such a 
place for himself. 

TiEProLemus.—I feel inclined to 
come to the conclusion that, as a 
general rule, centralisation is a good 
principle as applied to the beautiful, 
for size added to beauty becomes sub- 
limity. It is bad as applied to the 
useful, for the useful being incom- 
plete in itself, a means and not an 
end, when increased or multiplied, 
becomes simply an amplification of 
ugliness. How beautiful, how sub- 
lime, is the ritual of religion con- 
centrated in St. Peter’s at Rome, Milan 
Cathedral, or the Minster of York! 
How glorious are the finest art-collee- 
tions of the world, the Vatican of 
Rome, the galleries of Florence and 
Dresden, the Pinacothek and Glypto- 
thek of Munich! but come to what is 
simply useful, and the less you see of 
it the better. Springs and levers, 
and all such things, are better in the 
dark, like the bones and ligaments of 
the human body, covered by a decent 
robe of flesh. The mechanism of a 
clock should be kept out of sight, 
although beautiful in its relations. I 
have a skeleton-clock which, being a 
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gift-horse, I must not look in the 
mouth, but I should scarcely have 
bought it. Its wheels and springs 
are all most indecorously bare under 
a glass-case, and what makes it worse 
is, that a brass structure, to imitate 
Sir Walter Scott’s monument at Edin- 
burgh, rises in the midst of them. All 
anatomies should be covered. But, 
more apropos of what I just now 
observed, what can be more ugly than 
a monster steam-engine or a monster 
steamship? I saw one the other day 
at Messrs. Scott, Russell, and Co.’s 
yard at Limehouse, in course of con- 
struction. It is said to be the largest 
thing that ever floated, not excepting 
Sinbad’s whale. I forgot: it is not 
afloat yet; I say it, and not she, for 
though it professes to be a ship, I 
dare not assign the gentle sex to such 
a monstrous mass. It is not afloat 
yet, and there may be some difficulties 
in getting it to sea; but if ever it is 
launched, never was such a thing ever 
before on the face of the waters since 
Noah’s ark,—and Noah’s ark, it must 
be remembered, made no pretences to 
any quality but that of extensive ac- 
commodation. As you approach it, 
it rises above the houses and trees of 
the Isle of Dogs (so called, I suppose, 
from its detaining on its shores the 
carcases of those animals in their up- 
ward and downward voyages on the 
Thames) like the wooden horse over 
the walls of Troy— 


“Inspectura domos, venturaque desuper urbi.” 


It looks like a machine meant to take 
a city, and after taking it, to carry it 
away bodily to Australia; for some 
such is indeed its object. It is cal- 
culated that it will bear two thousand 
emigrants at once, with all their goods 
and chattels, besides the crew; and 
there are cities in the world with no 
more than two thousand inhabitants. 
And as it is to carry two thousand 
people, and it is not desirable to have 
two thousand sea-sick at once, it is 
expected that its length, 360 feet 
more than the Great Britain, will 
enable it to lie level on all ordinary 
seas, so that if this is not the first 
ship wherewith Britannia has ruled 
the waves, it is the first wherewith 
she has ruled them straight. As to 
its steam power, it is not easy to be 
reckoned by horses or by any kind 
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of asses, but by the power of some 
large figure of fossil animals extinct, 
as iguanodons or megatheriums, some 
of which “monstrous efts” it will in 
fact resemble, for it will have paddles 
on each side and a screw in its tail as 
they had. As to the word of com- 
mand—for like all other ships it will 
be under a despotism, and the captain 
will be a sort of floating emperor >. 
Russia in the extent of his dominions 
—it must either be uttered by some 
acoustic instrument, still to be in- 
vented, as loud as a great gun, or 
flashed along the wires of an electric 
telegraph from one end to the other. 
Those who have to board it, if you 
can indeed board an iron vessel at all, 
will have to provide themselves with 
guides and flasks of whisky, and after 
having accomplished the feat, will be 
qualified to give an entertainment 
after the manner of Albert Smith, 
diversified with accounts of numerous 
incidents, dangers, and difficulties, for 
the “mur de la coté” will be a joke 
in comparison. If you have a chapel 
on board, as chapel there ought to 
be, it may easily be of the dimensions 
of an ordinary cathedral, for more 
than one moderate-sized cathedral 
might be put inside it. 

IrEnzus.—It is a great triumph 
of art. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—Of power and in- 
genuity, if you please; not of art. It 
is just a thing to make us worms con- 
ceited, and faney our works of some 
importance in the universe. After all, 
our most stupendous works are bodies 
without souls, for they have no divine 
beauty in them, as those have which 
are done in a humbler spirit. How 
ugly is an Egyptian pyramid! And 
this great centralisation of naval archi- 
tecture has not half the finish of a 
little black animated boat which sculls 
itself about in any half-stagnant brook. 
Here is a ship which, by outcentralising 
centralisation, has exceeded all the 
bounds of beauty and proportion. An 
ordinary steamer cannot help being 
to a certain degree pretty in that it is 
a ship, but here is a floating mass in 
which everything ship-shape has been 
discarded. It is an illustration of my 
general position, that the tendency of 
centralisation is to vulgarise. 

IrENazvs.—But surely when you 
centralise men upon earth, you do not 
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vulgarise them. Language is against 
you. An urbane man means one who 
dwells in cities, and has profited by 
it ; a civil man means much the same 
thing. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—These were words 
invented by Cockneys, as courteous 
and courtly were words invented by 
courtiers. Generally speaking, your 
country people are only externally 
rougher than those who dwell in towns; 
and if you take the evidence of Latin 
words, it is well known that the 
“ Plebs rustica was accounted more 
honourable than the Plebs urbana.” 
Again, the terms you speak of -were 
intended to designate persons accus- 
tomed to cities, and conversant with 
them, rather than those always living 
in them; in fact, the wealthy and 
migratory classes, and those, there- 
fore, not fair specimens of cits; but 
take the humblest class who are con- 
fined to town or country, and I think 
your experience will bear witness 
that the country folk—except in the 
neighbourhodd of the metropolis, where 
they have all the evil and none of the 
good of the town—are, as a general 
rule, much more eivilised, and much 
more civil. I am strongly supported 
by the evidence of the traveller, Mr. 
Catlin, who found true nobility of 
manner and action among the so-called 
savages of the Far West, so that he 
was painfully impressed by the con- 
trast when he returned among the 
centralised citizens of the free and 
enlightened Republic. Of all people 
in the world the Arabs are the least 
centralised, and the most thoroughly 
well-bred. The reason is obvious: 
when men are all treading on each 
other’s heels, they hate every face 
that they meet and do not know, as a 
cur does. They are like people quar- 
relling in a wreck for a piece of floating 
timber. Not so where men are rare; 
there humanity and courtesy gain 
their natural ascendancy; and all the 
evils of the spirit of centralisation are 
but a bagatelle compared with this— 
that it tends to depopulate the coun- 
try, and inerease the population of 
the towns. As for your agricultural 
machinery and high-farming: 

IrENzUS.—Well, I think you are 
going a little too far. We shall have 
you advocating the burning of thresh- 
ing-machines next. 
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TLEPOLEMUS.—Wel!, I am not pre- 
pared to say that I-shall not, the chief 
objections to such summary justice 
being its illegality, and the laws being 
made not quite fairly at present, as 
they are made only by and for the 
towns, The peasant says that these 
things take the bread out of his mouth, 
Those who advocate them say not ; 
for that they multiply and cheapen 
food, and therefore they enable the 
labourer to live better on lower wages. 
But their chief evil is—although this 
instinct may not be quite correct— 
that they induce the labourer, by the 
hope of bettering his cdndition, to go 
from the country to the town, where 
work is better paid. The more you 
centralise taboar, the most you cen- 
tralise mankind; and in proportion as 
you do work in this way wholesale, 
is it badly, clumsily, and inefficiently 
done. We all know how much better 
things are worked by hand than by 
machinery, as a general rule; and how 
we are obliged to seek our best woollen 
socks for shooting, and so on, in the 
Shetland Islands or Connemara; and 
for this plain reason, that God made 
the hands, but man made the ma- 
chinery ; so that hand-made works 
are but God’s works second-hand, 
while machine-made works are third 
or fourth-hand. Not to put too fine 
a ‘point on this argument, the general 
fact that centralisation depopulates 
the rural districts is, I think, indis- 
putable. 

IrnENzUS.—Well, then ? 

TLEPOLEMUS.—Well then ;_ the 
more you destroy provincialism, the 
more you destroy nationality. Every 
provincial tie is an additional nucleus 
of national strength in the body politic 
of a country. I lament that the feel- 
ing is dying away. What is Corn- 
wall. now, for instance, but a mere 
part of England? and it is but one 
step more that England should become 
a mere part of Europe. In the time 
of the Second James was made an 
old patriotic song, when the bishops 
were in danger, one being a Cornish- 
man, beginning — 

“ Shall Trelawney die ? 


Then forty thousand Cornishmen shall know 
the reason why.” 


Inenzus.—If Trelawney had been 
an Englishman at large, you do not 
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suppose he would have excited the 
same interest. 
TLEPOLEMUS.—Certainly not; but 
at that. time Cornwall was a clan 
on a large scale. England is becom- 
ing now such a generalisation, that 
one’s blood does not boil when an 
Englishman is insulted abroad as it 
would were the idea more condensed ; 
and as for feeling proud of belonging 
to such an aggregate, it is an exceed- 
ingly difficult matter. If the respect- 
able family of the Smiths were not so 
numerous, they might be as proud 
of their name as‘any other. I quoted 
a song. It is odd that England has 
produced so few truly national songs. 
When we have said “Chevy Chase” 
and “Rule Britannia,” you have al- 
most said all. And “ Rule Britannia” 
was the production of a cosmopolitan 
oet, not a voice of nature. Scotland, 
reland, and I believe Wales, are far 
better off in this matter. What north- 
countryman’s blood is not stirred by 
the first words of “ Seots wha hae wi’ 
Wallace bled ?” or “ Wha wadna fecht 
for Charlie?” or “Bonnie Dundee ?” 
No matter that the feeling with which 
such songs originated has been modi- 
fied ; they are chains of gold which bind 
the heart of a people, and keep it in 
its right place. Other provinces as 
well as Cornwall have their songs, 
_and long may they continue to be 
sung. There is one in Gloucestershire, 
for instance, sung at the anniversaries of 
the Gloucestershire Society, of ancient 
renown, and still enduring popularity, 
commencing— 


* The stoans that built George Ridler’s oven.” 


I am afraid to quote more, for fear 
of quoting wrong. And of the same 
sort are the toasts of particular coun- 
ties, such as the “Friends all round 
the Wrekin” of the Salopian. No one 
ever fancied that any of these effusions 
were disloyal to the empire. The very 
Jacobite songs themselves, firebrands 
of rebellior! as they must have been 
at first, if they have any effect now, 
have that of attaching the affections 
of the Scottish nation to the actual 
reigning dynasty, and our good Queen 
has shown in time past her apprecia- 
tion of the fact, by listening to them 
with marked approbation. The songs 
of a nation, it has been often and aptly 
remarked, are more important even 
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than its laws, and we know that an 
era of improvement in the British 
navy began with the introduction of 
the sea-songs composed by Dibdin. 
What I have said of songs applies 


equally to provincial idioms; they have 


often poetry in them peculiarly their 
own, and ought by all means to be 
kept up and cultivated ; and it is well 
that some of gur young ladies should 
bear this in mind, who, with the best 
intentions, endeavour to substitute in 
their parochial school a spurious Cock- 
neyism for provincialisms of etymo- 
logy and pronunciation. From ignor- 
ance of gardening, they pull up flowers 
when they imagine they are only 
weeding. 

InENzZUS.—Yet provincialism seems 
destined to die a natural death, like 
chivalry; and those who attempt to 
revive it in these days seem to me to 
be a clique of idle dilettanti who want 
to be put about some earnest work. 
What do you say, for instance, to 
that Scottish movement, and the 
abortive attempts of the Irish national 
party to reconquer their country’s in- 
dependence. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—It is a shame to 
mention the two things in the same 
breath. The Scottish national move- 
ment—I say nothing about its details 
—is essentially conservative; the 
Irish movement simply aimed at the 
dismemberment and destruction of the 
British empire, and the glorification 
of a few hare-biained demagogues. 
The more you can attach people by 
local associations to the soil from 
which they sprang, the more firmly 
do you root them in the soil of their 
common country. The power which 
centralisation gives is vain and _ illu- 
sory. One strong place—and that 
too large to be strong—is created, and 
all other spots are proportionally weak. 
It is a fictitious and a local strength, 
like the juncture of a broken bone. 
It ends with the centre absorbing the 
parts, and being all in all itself—just 
as I have read a story which I think 
apoeryphal, but still much to the 
point, of a single great pike in a 
pond in Ireland absorbing all the 
other fish, and growing so large that 
at last he took up the place of all the 
water in the pond, and accordingly 
died the death he deserved. It is, 
indeed, no laughing matter; we, with 
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our centralised populations, numerous 
as they are, have taken up the glove 
which Russia has thrown us; I should 
like to know what we could have done 
without France. We have already been 
obliged to hawk bounties for mercenary 
troops over half Europe, and the other 
half, suspecting our wares, has driven 
us from its doors with insult; and 
many of us seem to think that we are 
to do nothing but make dives in our 
pockets, and let France fight for us. 

IrENzUs.—Why, we could not 
have done much by land, it is true, 
but we might have blockaded her 
ports, and shut her out of the sea. We 
never pretended to be a great military 
nation. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—I am almost angered 
by hearing this old exploded dictum 
from your mouth; baek you go to it 
again, like a dog to—his buried and 
putrid store of bones. I won’t take 
the trouble to answer it, merely ob- 
serving that we measured our strength 
at Agincourt with the first militar 
nation in the world, and this wit 
Scotland, now an integral part of our 
empire, then as foreign and as hostile 
as France. But Englishmen were all 
men-at-arms or archers in those days. 
It is quite certain that soldiers we can- 
not have in sufficient abundance to 
carry on war creditably, and worthily of 
our great name, unless we have a large, 
healthy, sturdy, rural population with 
some hands to spare. It is kept far 
too much out of sight, that every 
single man in the country ought to be 
reckoned upon as a soldier in his coun- 
try’s need, and that without- pay; and 
it is a man’s duty to lead that sort of 
life which shall make him the most effi- 
cient soldier. For this purpose there 
is nothing like both the work and 
the play of the country. Our citi- 
zens very patriotically, and much to 
their credit, get up rifle-clubs, and then 
are in a difficulty as to places where 
they can practise with safety; and 
practise they must, because they are 
not shots by nature. 

IrENzZUS.—You would not have 
respectable fathers of families keeping 
themselves in training for the Crimea, 
the swamps of the Irrawaddy, or the 
Australian diggings ? 

TLEPULEMUS.—Such services are 
exceptional, and ought not, I think, 
to be forced on any man. And per- 
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haps the same might be said of nearly 
all our foreign service. But it is every 
man’s duty to consider himself a soldier, - 
if necessary, for the defence of his coun- 
try, and any enemy who sets his foot 
on British ground ought thus to ex- 
pect to meet, in a few hours’ time, by 
means of the railroads 
IrEnNx£vs.—Centralisation ! 
TLEPOLEMUS. — Don’t __ interrupt. 
Half-a-million of Britons in arms. 
What would twenty thousand men 
meet if they landed now, but half-a- 
dozen babies in arms of as many Brit- 
ish mothers ? 
IrENzvUs.—God bless them! 
TLEPoLEMUS.—Amen. But our 
boast is that of the Spartan, that our 
women hav~ never seen the smoke of 
the enemy’s camp. Have we as good 
grounds as they? The Spartan wo- 
men saw it not, because the stout 
hearts of the men came in the way. 
The Englishwomen have seen it once, 
perhaps over the straits at Boulogne. 
In their case, hearts of men were the 
obstacle, in our hearts of oak, and the 
element which bore it. But trusting 
to walls, even wooden ones, is not ~ 
right, with the stakes that we hold. 
We ought to pay just as much atten- 
tion to our army as if the Straits of 
Dover were bridged over, or tunnelled 
under; and this not from distrust of 
our gallant seamen, but from the pos- 
sibility of accidents happening with 
that element which Britannia pro- 
fesses to rule. We puta French war 
for the present out of the question; 
but an American war might arise at 
any time. We might be exposed, if 
not to danger, like the one-eyed stag 
in the fable, at any rate to insult on 
the side of the sea. In fact, a self- 
respecting nation ought to be prepared 
for all contingencies. Why, only the 
other day King Bomba, after insult- 
ing the Emperor of Russia because he 
heard the false report of his losing 
Sebastopol after the Alma, thought 
fit to insult an Englishman attached 
to the Embassy, thinking with equal 
wisdom, from our delay in taking 
Sebastopol, that our military power at 
any rate was at its lowest ebb 
RENZvs.—But I believe that even 
if it was so, the flow is setting in, and 
a reaction is taking place in other 
matters as well; thus the most gloomy 
view is not -the true one. 
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TLEerotemus.—No thanks to our 
Legislature! but thanks where thanks 
are due. The manhood of the coun- 
try, and the chivalry of the country, 
is becoming reversed, and will speedily 
east off the bondage to which it has 
been subjected by the long tenure of 
power of a covetous, unprincipled, and 
anti-national faction. The impostors 
who have been so long duping the 
people by pretending to be their 
friends, are fast being unmasked. 
They would have brought greater 
evils on the country ere this, but that 
those evils have in mercy been averted. 
The discovery of Australian gold cre- 
ated an antidote to free trade which 
robbed it of half of its pernicious 
effects: The exposure of the wholesale 
corruption of popular constituencies, 
and the rejection of the best men from 
Parliament by the extension of the 
franchise, has aided to open the eyes 
of the people to the true tendency of 
democratic institutions, and to show 
them that their only result is to sub- 
stitute a tyranny of wealth for the 
legitimate rule of elements influential 
from other causes. Last of all, the 
war has torn the mask from the face 
of centralisation. And again, central- 
isation bears in some measure its cure 
within itself. London dies in the 
middle, becomes unpeopled, and 
spreads itself in the suburbs, as cer- 
tain plants spread their seedlings in 
circles round the original clump which 
dies away. If it goes on for ever as 
it is going on now, the radius of the 
suburbs will in time engross England, 
and then we may expect again to see 
the corn waving in Lincoln’s Inn 


Fields. There is a beneficent provision . 


of nature by which evils eure them- 
selves, and evil means produce good 
ends; this prevents us from undue 
eroaking, but at the same time it does 
not change the character of evil, or 
change deterioration and destruction 
into wholesome growth. It is little 
consolation for me to be told that when 
I die, I shall fertilise the earth, and 
the earth will feed cows, and the cows 
will feed the. men that live after me. 
I love my own individuality, and 
think it right for that reason to respect 
other individualities, both of persons, 
things, and institutions. Centralisa- 
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tion will go on, and we cannot help it; 
and so will the age of ourselves and 
our Country go on, till we and it fall 
into decrepitude. But why attempt to 
hasten our own decay by dissolute ha- 
bits—or our country’s, by political or 
social dissipation? We can do some- 
thing even to arrest a law of nature. 
The law declares that such a process 
is to be, it does not declare at what 
pace itis to proceed. But when we 
ourselves are concerned in the preser- 
vation of our youth, we know better 
how to act than when we are concern- 
ed with the preservation of that of our 
country. And the mistake arises from 
a mistake in the use of names. Anti- 
quity is the youth of a country, and 
every man who strives to preserve the 
records of the past, or recall the feel- 
ings of the past, or restore the institu- 
tions of the past, is one, who, whether 
he seeks to restore the good or the 
evil, is at all events labouring to keep 
up as long as possible his country’s 
youth, vitality, and vigour—is striving 
to hold her back, so that she shall not 
be driven with shipwreck rapidity 
down the stream of time. And after 
all, it is with a country much as with 
a man; all the glories of age are 
nothing to the freshness of youth. 
“The myrtle and ivy of sweet two-and-twenty 
Are worth all life’s laurels, though never so 
plenty.” 
And again,— 


“Give me back, give me back, the wild fresh- 
ness of morning; 

Its smiles and its’ tears are worth evening's 
best light.” 


The only fear is, that in the war of 
innovation and conservatism, or re- 
storation, poor John Bull should fall 
into the plight of the elderly gentle- 
man in the fable, who had two wives, 
one young and the other old, one 
weeding out the grey hairs and the 
other the black, till in the end he was 
left as bald as when he first made his 
appearance on life’s stage. 

InEN£US.—But it is time to be go- 
ing. The last train to town 

TLEPOLEMUS.—Time was made for 
slaves. We cannot help it; we are 
so. And yet we are Britons, and have 
boasted that we would never be so. 
Alas! centralisation reigns—having 
deposed British Freedom. 
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THE STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN, 


CHAP. XXVII—PROGRESS OF THE SIEGE. 


Durine July and August the in- 
terest of the siege was concentred in 
the attack of the Malakoff, as little 

rogress could be made with the works 

fore the Redan, owing’ to the nature 
of the ground; while the French at- 
tack on the bastions before the town 
had been for months stationary. In 
Chap. XXI., speculating on the 
various methods of continuing the 
contest, I remarked that, if the attack 
by regular siege operations were per- 
sisted in, the siege would resolve itself 
into several sieges, each demanding 
much labour and time; and that a 
consecutive attack on the different 
outworks would require months to 
accomplish. It appears, however, 
that this objection of long delay was 
held less powerful than the obstacles 
to more prompt and comprehensive 
designs, and the advance on the 
Malakoff had been patiently prose- 
cuted for a quarter of a year; and 
now, for the first time, the operations, 
thus confined by the suspension of the 
other attacks to a point, presented 
the appearance of an ordinary siege. 

On its own right, the works crown- 
ing the Malakoff hill are extended 
down the slope in a series of batteries 
to the ravine which separates it from 
the Redan. On its left, other works 
extend to the great harbour, ter- 
‘inating at a point below Careening 
Bay, on the opposite side of which 
the French had placed batteries. 
Thus the Russian line of intrench- 
ment, from the salient of the Malakoff 
to the harbour, about the middle of 
which was a smaller work (called the 
Little Redan by us, by the French 
Redan de Carenage), was to a cer- 
tain extent enclosed by a larger are 
ofattack ; and the captured Mammelon 
became the base of the attack of the 
Malakoff. ‘These two hills are about 
500 yards apart, the slope of the 
Mammelon being rather more abrupt 
than the opposing one, which rises in 
a gentle, gradual glacis to the foot of 
the ditch. Down one slope, and up 
the other, the French sap was pushed 
in a network of trenches, advancing 


on the two salients of the Malakoff 
and the Little Redan, and connecting 
the advances by parallels. It is a 
general rule that a second parallel 
cannot be formed till the artillery of 
the assailed work, and of those that 
flank it, is silenced. Such was not 
the case here. Had a fire been con- 
centrated on the Malakoff for the 
purpose of silencing it, the Redan 
would shave supported it by opening 
on the aggressive batteries; these and 
others would have replied in their own 
defence, and so the cannonade would 
become general along the whole line; 
and to expend ammunition which 
cost so much labour to accumulate 
on so extensive a scale, was’a 
serious consideration: therefore the 
French continued to advance under a 
fire which, though desultory, and held 
in check by the English batteries as 
well as their own, never ceased to 
annoy them. A loss of a hundred 
men a-night, and sometimes greatly 
exceeding that number, testified that 
the rules of military science, the 
result of long experience in war, can- 
not be disregarded with impunity. 
But there was no help for it; the 
bloodless method of conducting ap- 
proaches detailed by Vauban is based 
on the certainty that the enemy’s 
guns, silenced or disabled by an 
overpowering fire, cannot be re- 
placed, as they were here from a 
full arsenal, and the damaged works 
easily repaired; so the French had to 
make the best of it. The fire of the 
Malakoff itself was in some degree 
kept down by riflemen in the advanced 
trenches; but a few guns in the low 
batteries on each side Sropied missiles 
into the parallels and batteries, from 
whenee they were often themselves 
unseen. In spite of these, the ap- 
proaches continued steadily to advance 
on the salients, and to be connected 
by long parallels and communications, 
till, on reaching a certain point about 
eighty yards from the ditch, it was 
found impossible to proceed without 
first silencing some guns‘ whose fire 
generally destroyed in the day the 
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work of the preceding night. With 
this view our batteries were to be 
opened again on the 17th, not in a 
general cannonade, but directed to 
this special object. The battle of the 
16th did not retard the execution of 
the design, and the English guns 
opened next morning; but as the 
French on our left hardly fired at 
all, the Russians were enabled to 
concentrate their guns on our most 
advanced batteries, some of which 
suffered considerably, and where we 
Jost some valuable artillery officers. 
Captain Oldfield, who had shown the 
greatest energy throughout the siege, 
and entirely devoted himself to the 
trenches, was killed by a piece of 
shell striking him on the temple; 
Commander Hammett, R.N., by a 
round shot; and Major Henry, R.A., 
promoted for previous service in the 
trenches, lost his right arm. The 
object of the cannonade, which was 
steadily maintained, was quite secured 
by the damage done to the enemy’s 
batteries. At six in the evening a 
magazine blew up in a work between 
the Malakoff and Redan, and a num- 
ber of shells there accumulated were 
hurled into the air, exploding in all 
directions; the occupants of the bat- 
tery were seen leaping outside their 
parapets in consternation, and the 
mortars which the shells were intended 
to supply were completely silenced ; 
and the guns whose fire had been so 
mischievous being also quieted, the 
French were enabled to continue their 
approaches on the night of the 18th 
and following day. On the night 
of the 18th it became known to us 
that large bodies were assembled with- 
in the enemy’s works, and a heavy 
fire of mortars was directed on them, 
which must have proved very destruc- 
tive. They lined the parapets and 
opened a heavy musketry fire, which 
was replied to by us and the French; 
but no sortie was attempted, and the 
fire of small-arms soon ceased. On 
some subsequent nights the same 
incident occurred; but whether the 
enemy’s troops were placed in the 
works to resist an anticipated attack 
from us, or to make a sortie, which 
was not afterwards found practicable, 
we did not learn. 

On the 20th, some rockets from the 
advance of our right attack fired the 
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Karabelnaia suburb, situated behind 
the Malakoff, which consists of a great 
number of small houses adjacent to 
though not adjoining cach other, in 
which the troops for the defence of 
this part of the Russian works reside. 
When the alarm of fire was given 
there a great number of soldiers 
thronged out in disorder, and a mul- 
titude of carts made their appearance. 
At first only one of our guns bore on 
the pis | space between the houses, 
from whence the troops attempted to 
pass towards the Malakoff after each 
discharge. By widening an embra- 
sure, a second: gun was brought to 
bear on them with spherical case, and 
proved very. destructive—prostrate 
men, broken carts, and runaway horses 
marking its effect. The fire continued 
to burn all day, and destroyed several 
houses, and others were frequently 
set on fire afterwards by rockets, while 
the guns continued to enfilade the 
streets of the suburb whenever a few 
persons were visible. 

Towards evening on the 20th, the 
French batteries on our left before the 
town, suddenly opened, without warn- 
ing, and in a short time the Russians 
replied from the bastions covering the 
town, and from the Creek and Barrack 
Batteries. On both sides the firing was 
extremely violent till dark. I was in 
the third parallel of our left attack at 
the time; and never beheld a more 
splendid spectacle than the setting of 
the sun behind the Bastion du Mat. 
Purple masses lay on the horizon, be- 
coming luminous as the sun passed 
behind them, till the whole western 
sky was in a softened glow of orange, 
with red and crimson of every grada- 
tion in the cloudy glories around and 
above the orb. Against the fiery 
space was sharply cut the purple line 
of the enemy’s rampart— 


“A looming bastion fringed with fire,” 


whence the smoke from the cannon 
curled upward in dark blue wreaths 
with rosy edges. Sometimes a shell, 
bursting high, left a compact rounded 
cloud tinged with light, till it was 
slowly dissipated in streaks as of blood, 
while the din of the cannonade, rever- 
berated from all the ravines in_pro- 
longed peals, filled the air. On leay- 
ing the batteries at dusk, I found that 
my horse, which I had left tied up in 
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the ravine below the second parallel, 
had broken loose, frightened by the 
uproar and by some shells which burst 
near him, and made off. The ravine, 
besides being about three miles long, 
has several branches, some towards 
the French camp, some towards our 
own, and on the side of one of the’ lat- 
ter the sailors are encamped; so that, 
besides the walk home late and hungry, 
there was a very good prospect of my 
horse being stolen, or, at any rate, if 
fortunately recovered, yet without 
saddle or bridle. The sailors had long 
been notorious horse-appropriators, 
while the public, including everybody 
whose horse was not stolen, had agreed 
to look on the proceedings of “ Jack,” 
and the “honest tar,” as they affec- 
tionately term our naval friends, as 
rather eccentric than felonious, so 
that, considering the indulgence with 
which these speculations in horse flesh 
were regarded, they may on the whole 
be praised for their moderation. On 
reaching home, however, I found the 
knowing animal had arrived a short 
time before me (having stopped to 
water on the road), bringing his saddle 
and bridle with him, and creating 
some doubt as to the probable fate of 
his rider. 

A few days before this opening of 
the batteries, I visited the Mammelon 
and the advanced batteries before the 
Malakoff. A broad road passed over 
the rampart of the former work, where 
the guns had once looked on the 
French lines, while what had been its 
gorge or rear when the enemy held it 
was now a formidable battery, as yet 
unmasked, but completed, armed, and 
ready to open on its old ally the Round 
Tower. The interior was still in a 
state of great confusion; Russian 
guns were lying dismounted and 
half-buried, platforms shattered, gun- 
carriages with their trucks in the 
air, and the numerous traverses which 
the Russians had thrown up for 
protection from our shells, were pound- 
ed and blown by explosions into 
shapeless heaps, making the interior 
of the redoubt look like a newly-opened 
quarry. From one of its angles a 

ath led to the advanced trenches and 
atteries, the latter beautifully finished 
and revetted with fascines, the 
guns already in them, and nothing 
wanting but the removal of the screen 
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of earth still hiding the embrasures to 
enable them to open. The work was 
greatly facilitated by the nature of the 
soil, which was clayey, and might 
be cut like a cheese to the required 
depth, while, in most other parts of 
our extensive lines, the trenches had 
been quarried with infinite toil through 
solid rocks, and among huge pebbles 
and imbedded flints, where the tools 
were broken and blunted, the arms of 
the workmen jarred, and the weary 
night’s work scarcely afforded the 
satisfaction of a perceptible advance. 
In one part of these lines a kind of 
watch-tower, indistinguishable from 
without, had been erected, where the 
French generals, looking through three 
loopholes, rendered quite bullet-proof 
with timber and sandbags, might con- 
veniently watch the progress of affairs ; 
and near at hand was a spacious 
subterranean chamber, cool as an ice- 
house though the day was very hot, 
where the commanding officers of 
the trenches might sit unmolested 
by shbt and shell, ready to issue such 
orders as might be needful. In a beam 
over the entrance stuck a large shot, 
there arrested in its flight. As we 
entered the Mammelon, a French mor- 
tar-battery on the right was throwing 
shells which probably galled the 
enemy, for on pausing in it in return- 
ing, to make some sketches of the 
works and men in the interior, such 
flights of shells from the Malakoff 
alighted and exploded within as ren- 
dered the operation of drawing some- 
what difficult and interrupted. 

On the night of the 27th, the whole 
camp was aroused, shortly after mid- 
night, by a tremendous explosion, and 
beyond the Mammelon might be seen, 
in the moonlight, a huge white cloud, 
casting acres of shadow as ii spread 
and slowly dispersed. A magazine 
made by the Russians in the Mamme- 
lon, in which the French had placed 
15,000 pounds of powder, had been 
blown up by a shell—more than a 
hundred Frenchmen lay prostrate, 
bruised or scorched, of whom about 
thirty were killed on the spot, and beams 
were hurled through the air to a distance 
of seven hundred yards, wounding men 
in our trenches. ‘Time was when the 
Russians would have seized the op- 
portunity to pour shot and shell on 
the scene of ruin, or have followed up 
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the accidental success by a sortie; 
but perhaps imagining this to be the 
explosion of the mine that was to 
breach their own ramparts, they re- 
mained silent; while the English ar- 
tillery opened on the Malakoff, in 
order to anticipate a sally or a can- 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—BATTLE 


Intelligence of an intended attack 
had reached the camp of so reliable a 
nature that, on the morning of the 
13th August, the whole army was 
under arms before dawn, pursuant to 
the orders of the night before. The 
trenches were fully manned, strong 
columns guarded the ravines, and 
other bodies lined the rear of the ridge 
in support, in expectation of a sally 
from’ the town—and shortly after 
midnight light sleepers might have 
been roused by the rumble of wheels, 
as the field-artillery passed through 
the camps towards its appointed posi- 
tion in the front. The expected 
attack was eagerly awaited, in full 
confidence that the enemy would be 
driven back shattered and discomfited 
to their defences; but day broke, and 
showed the line of works silent, and 
no preparation apparent, on the side 
of the Russians, for an action. When 
it became evident that the attack, if 
designed, was postponed, our troops 
returned to their encampments. Still 
the impression continued strong that 
the enemy, who had, as we knew, 
being largely reinforced, were about to 
try their fortune in an assault on our 
position. There could be but one 
object in sending troops in any con- 
siderable numbers to the south of the 
Crimea, where it must be so difficult 
to maintain them even for a short 
time—and that object must have been 
a sudden and powerful attempt to 
raise the siege—and the truth of this 
general impression was soon con- 
firmed. 

The cluster of heights on our side 
of the Tchernaya, which have before 
been described as dividing part of the 
broad valley extending from the har- 
bour of Sebastopol to that of Bala- 
klava into two defiles, were occupied, 
when General Pelissier assumed the 
command of the army, by the French, 
at first under Canrobert, and when 
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nonade, and to cover the necessary 
confusion of their allies. Beyond the 
loss of life, no serious damage was 
done by this explosion, which left, in 
token of its occurrence, a vast crater 
like a quarry in the middle of the 
Mammelon. 


OF THE TRAKTIR BRIDGE, 


that General returned to France, 
under General Herbillon, an old offi- 
cer, commonly called by the troops 
Le pére Herbillon. These heights, 
lower than the plateaus, and of insig- 
nificant elevation compared with the 
surrounding mountain-ranges, are as- 
cended by easy slopes, are smooth and 
grassy at the top, and are furrowed 
by deep chasms, in one of which lies 
the road to the Traktir bridge over 
the Tchernaya, which the French had 
fortified. Other and more abrupt 
hills rise to the right on both sides of 
the river, and these were crowned by 
Sardinian advanced posts—but in 
front of the French the ground, beyond 
the Tchernaya, extends in level mea- 
dows to the wide plain which winds 
round the base of the great plateau of 
Inkermann. 

Down this plain a Russian army of 
6000 cavalry, five divisions of infantry, 
and twenty field-batteries, was march- 
ed from the heights of Mackenzie’s 
Farm, and drawn up in the night of 
the 15th, while a smaller force of in- 
fantry and guns appeared near Tcher- 
goum. At daybreak the attack was 
opened by the Russian guns, drawn 
up at long range, and the Sardinian 
outposts being at once driven in, the 
hill they had. held across the river was 
oceupied by a Russian field-battery. 
These were opposed by the French 
batteries drawn up, some across the 
heights, some along the bank of the 
river, in which latter position a bat- 
tery of horse-artillery suffered very 
severely. 

The Russian infantry advanced to 
the attack in columns and reached the 
river;now an inconsiderable streamlet 
knee deep, which some crossed, while 
others assailed the té/e-du-pont or 
field-work covering the bridge. After 
a sharp conflict the Russians carried 
this, and the whole advanced to 
the heights which rise almost directly 
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from the river’s bank at this point; 
but to the left and right of the bridge 
a second obstacle remained to ie 
crossed in the shape of the aqueduct, 
a small eanal, six feet wide and three 
deep. Numbers of Russians fell on 
the bank of this; but others, crossing 
and joining those who had forced the 
passage of the bridge, passed along 
the road and up the heights on each 
side. Here the French infantry met 
them, and after a short struggle, the 
enemy, leaving three or four hundred 
dead and wounded, fled tumultuously 
down to the river, mixed up with the 
pursuing French, plunged in and 
crossed it, and continued their flight 
across the meadows beyond, pursued 
by the fire of the infantry, who halted 
at the stream, and of the French guns, 
which ploughed through the fugitive 
masses, killing hundreds. If the 
French cavalry, crossing the river 
above, near the Sardinians, had 
charged along these meadows, mul- 
titudes of prisoners might have been 
made; but the position of the Russian 
battery on the hill before occupied by 
the Sardiniahs was probably what 
prevented this movement. A feeble 
attack made on the Piedmontese in 
the valley of Tehergoum was also 
casily repulsed with the co-operation 
of some 8-inch howitzers we had lent 
to the Sardinians, and an English bat- 
tery of 32-pound howitzers, which 
compelled a Russian battery of lighter 
metal to withdraw. An attempt 
against the left of the heights, where 
they look towards the Ruins of Inker- 
mann, was also made, the Russians 
advancing to the white house near 
the pond at their base, but it met no 
better success than the others. 

At eight o’clock a.m. the enemy’s 
infantry, entirely repulsed, had with- 
drawn behind the line of cavalry and 
guns, and there re-formed in deep 
square columns, out of cannon-shot. 
Their artillery on the heights still con- 
tinued to exchange shots with the 
opposite French batteries, while some 

rench rockets from the plateau flew 
to an extraordinary distance, explod- 
ing among bodies of the enemy so far 
off, that it was difficult to ascertain 
through the telescope whether they 
were cavalry or infantry. Large re- 
inforeements arrived at this time for 
the French, including the Imperial 
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Guard, whieh had left the plateau a 
short time before. A considerable 
number of French troops were crowded 
down the road to the bridge, when 
the enemy suddenly discharged salvos 
from some heavy guns, on a knoll 
forming one of the roots of the cliff of 
the plateau of Inkermann, and some of 
the shells pitched with good aim on 
the éte-du-pont and the _ slopes 
around. This, repeated twiee or 
thrice, was the last effort of the enemy 
to revenge their defeat; their battery 
on the Sardinian height was with- 
drawn, together with the cavalry sup- 
porting it, and the Piedmontese lan- 
cers immediately advanced, some on to 
the meadows of the- plain, and others 
(consisting of a troop supported by a 
company of riflemen) followed the 
enemy as they quitted the heights. 
Joining the advance of this troop, 
I passed through the intrenchments 
taken from the Sardinian outposts, 
where the struggle had been butslight, 
for I saw only three dead Russians, 
and one ammunition waggon, blown 
up afterwards by a shell, remaining as 
traces of conflict. Advancing along 
these heights we came on the cover- 
ers of the Russian rearguard, distant 
about a carbine shot, in a line of single 
horsemen. Behind appeared a larger 
body, and on our left, on the plain, 
still drawn up as before, awaiting, 
perhaps, a charge which they hoped 
to make as disastrous to the Allies as 
that of Balaklava, were the cavalr 

and guns, those nearest, close eueiigh 
for the colour of the horses and the 
uniforms to be discernible, and on the 
right were what looked like cuiras- 
siers with two long standards flying. 
Along the plain, and all the way up 
the dusty chalky road that leads to 
Mackenzie’s Farm on the plateau, filed 
the retiring infantry. It certainly ap- 
peared to me that, if the attention of 
the enemy had been engaged by a 
feint in front, a strong body of cavalry 
and light guns might have formed on 
these heights, the slopes of which to 
the plain are of easy descent, and 
thence have poured down on the ene- 
my before they could have changed 
their front, and rolled them up and 
eut them to pieces long ere the infan- 
try could have returned to their sup- 
port. However, the opportunity, 
whether good or objectionable, was 
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allowed to pass, and the enemy here, 
as well as in the valley of Tchergoum, 
retired unmolested. The latter force 
was to have been supported, it is said, 
by another Russian division, which, 
however, halted at Aitodor,—and ru- 
mour goes on to say thatits general 
was disgraced, and the division, as a 
punishment for its non-appearance, 
sent to. form part of the garrison of 
Sebastopol. 

The Russians, who were command- 
ed by Prince Gortchakoff, left, accord- 
ing to the French returns, 2700 dead 
on the field, some on the slopes of the 
heights held by the French, most on 
the meadow beyond the river, and a 
good many had fallen between the 
river and the watercourse, which here 
branches off as the aqueduct of Se- 
bastopol, for the crossing of which 
many of the Russians were provided 
with small portable bridges of plank. 
Including the wounded, 2200 prison- 
ers remained with the French, and the 
enemy’s loss was estimated, in all, at 
10,000. The French lost less than 800 
killed and wounded (many of the latter 
slightly), and the Sardinians 200. 

The immediate object of this attack 
was to obtain possession of the heights 
held by the French. This would have 
conferred on the enemy the afvantage 
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of the river as a watering-place for the 
cavalry and troops, of which we should 
have been deprived; it would have 
enabled them to act against the Sar- 
dinians on the right, and our detach- 
ment at Baidar, whose position would 
have been somewhat awkward, though 
they would probably have effected their 
junction with the army by the road along 
the cliffs; and it would have served as 
a point to make an attack against the 
plateau,in co-operation with a sortie 
from the town. A detailed plan of 
attack on these bases, including also 
the capture of Balaklava, was found 
on the body of General Read, a Rus- 
sian officer, But the enemy never 
at any time had any prospect of suc- 
cess, and the attempt seems to have 
been dictated by desperation. 

_ While the French were removing 
the wounded of the enemy from the 
battle-field, the Russian batteries did 
not cease to fire on that part of the 
ground; General Pelissier therefore 
sent to say that he would not bury 
the Russian dead, but, if they pleased, 
they might have a truce for the pur- 
pose. On the 18tha party of Russi- 
ans, escorted by a detachment of Cos- 
sacks, mounted on shabby ill-fed 
ponies, came down to the Tchernaya 
to inter the bodies. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—A CRISIS IN THE CAMPAIGN, 


As our prospects changed with the 
advance of the works, so did new 
features disclose themselves in the 
operations of the enemy. Thrown 
from the shore of the north side of the 
harbour opposite Fort Nicholas, the 
rudiments of a bridge appeared, made 
of rafts, moored side by side. After 
the battle of the 16th, the work pro- 
ceeded with increased diligence, and 
about the 26th or 27th it stretched 
completely across to the point of rock 
on which Fort Nicholas is built, and 
was speedily put into operation, great 
trains of vehicles moving incessantly 
across, conveying articles, apparently 
of furniture, to the north shore. We 
had looked attentively for the comple- 
tion of this bridge—rumour said that, 
as soon as large bodies of troops should 
be enabled to mové across’with ease 
and celerity, a simultaneous attack 
would be made from the town, and by 
the army on the heights, the latter 





aiming at Balaklava, while the force 
sallying from the town would distract 
our attention, and, if successful, effect 
a junction with their comrades across 
the plateau. This comprehensive 
scheme was perhaps the same that 
had been so early blighted in the at- 
tack of the 16th, when the sanguine 
expectations of our opponents met 
with something the same fate as those 
of Alnaschar, the barber’s brother, 
who saw his way clearly, by succes- 
sive steps, to the post of Grand Vizier 
and son-in-law to the caliph, till he 
was roused from his dreams by the 
shattering of the basket of glass which 
was to be the foundation of his for- 
tunes. On that memorable occasion 
Pelissicr might truly have remarked 
to Gortchakoff, “C’est le premier 
pas qui coute.” However, the belief 
remained strong that the Russian 
army had been reinforced for the spe- 
cial purpose of immediately attacking 
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us, that the Czar’s orders so to attack 
were imperative, and that the condi- 
tion of the enemy’s troops, too nume- 
rous for their supplies, and threatened 
with starvation, or a retreat in winter, 
admitted of no alternative, but at once 
to attack or at once to retire. Seve- 
ral false alarms placed the army under 
arms at day-break, and on three or 
four occasions the onset was confi- 
dently looked for by the generals. On 
the first of these, staff-officers, warn- 
ed over-night, were ready to issue 
forth, before dawn, each with a feed of 
corn hanging from his horse’s crupper, 
and biscuit and brandy in the leather 
pocket attached to the saddle, that 
both steed and rider might be prepar- 
ed for a long day’s work. Living a 
little apart, I missed the others, and 
followed in the darkness, not knowing 
which road they had taken, till, as I 
descended a hill, I saw on the rise 
over me, against the sky, the dark 
shapes of the detachment of lancers 
forming the Commander-in-chief’s 
escort, their weapons, with the square 
pennons blown out by the night wind, 
giving them, in the gloom, the ap- 
pearance of the ‘bannered towers of 
a castle. As we gained the verge of 
the plateau, the first salmon-coloured 
streak of dawn appeared; all was 
silent, and no light visible beyond the 
sparks, like fireflies, which marked 
the clustered lines of French and Sar- 
dinians on the mounds of the valley ; 
and as day broke, the only object in 
front of the allies was a thin white 
mist steaming up from the river; but 
no sign of a foe. This was repeated 
on several subsequent occasions, but 
—except the opportunities afforded of 
studying different specimens of sun- 
rise—without any notable result. 

On the 5th of September the cannon- 
ade re-commenced, slowly and steadily, 
at first, on our part and on the part of 
the French before the Malakoff; but on 
the works before the town with a 
vigour greater and more sustained than 
in any previous fire from the French 
batteries. At night a frigate in the 
harbour was set on fire by a shell 
from the French, and burnt to the 
water’s edge, lighting up the whdle 
harbour. On this day the Russians 
made a reconnoissance in force 
(10,000 to 15,000) at Tchergoum. 
There they could find little to en- 
eourage them for another attack. 
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The French position, which they failed 
to take on the 16th, was now greatly 
strengthened. The ¢é/e-du-pont was 
thickened and _ revetted, lines of 
trenches surrounded the bases and 
summits of the heights; on the left, 
towards Inkermann, a watercourse 
from the Tchernaya, which fills a re- 
servoir, had been bordered with a para- 
pet. A battery of guns had also 
been constructed there, another on 
the middle of the heights, and others 
looked on the bridge, especially one 
for 12 guns, in the road leading down 
to the bridge, which, as well as the ap- 
proach from beyond the river, was 
completely swept by it. 

On the 6th the French before the 
town continued to fire vigorously. 
Sometimes, after a lull of an hour or 
two, all their batteries would suddenly 
open together, and the volleys of 
smoke would increase and mingle till 
the- whole ground presented the ap- 
pearance of the burning of a hundred 
farm-steads with all their stacks and 
barns. The Russians on these days, 
and on the ‘7th, replied but feebly. 
On the afternoon of the 7th one of 
the two-deckers in the harbour was 
set on fire by a shell from a mortar, 
and burnt ail night. This was the 
eve of ti@assault, the orders for which, 
detailing the divisions of attack, were 
issued in the afternoon, and the hour 
fixed for noon. y 

Thus it seemed as if all the efforts 
of Russia to raise the siege had only 
enabled her to collect a number of 
military spectators at the final struggle 
for the prize. And, supposing the 
war destined to continue, it would 
have been better for her had Sebasto- 
pol been carried in 1854 by a coup-de 
main. The efforts to reinforce the 
garrison, and to maintain the army 
outside, must have been most ex- 
haustive. Every man, every shot and 
barrel of powder, and every sack of 
grain that reached Sebastopol must 
have been transmitted at ruinous cost, 
and the maintenance of the garrison 
and the army on the heights must 
have been as expensive as that of a 
five-fold force on the frontiers of Tar- 
key, Austria, or Poland. The want 
of roads in Southern Russia, from the 
clayey nature of the soil, where no 
stones, or even pebbles, are to be met 
with for a hundred miles together, the 
fewness of towns, and the sparse po- 
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pulation, all render the collection and 
transmission of convoys more difficult 
to Russia than to any country of 
Europe. It is less easy to create a 
road in a boggy steppe than to carry 
one over the Alps. Hence the main- 
tenance of Sebastopol was a perpetual 
and debilitating drain on the resources 
of Russia, in men, money, and material. 

It has been said that the credit of 
holding Sebastopol against all the 
cfforts of the Allies must have an im- 
portant effect on the relations of Rus- 
sia with the Asiatic powers. When 
it is remembered that Sebastopol, 
never a trading port, was inaccessible 
to the ships of other nations, and that 
it had never made its influence actu- 
ally felt as dominant in the Black 
Sea, the political importance of its 
defence seems much overrated; and 
after the sea of Azoff was occupied*by 
the Allies, and Anapa abandoned, the 
small portion of prestige yet remain- 
ing to Russia, in the possession of 
Sebastopol, seems scarcely worth the 
ruinous efforts made to maintain it. 
More, if the object of France and 
England were to exhaust as speedily 
as possible the defensive resources of 
Russia, and to protract the war till 
their enemy should be shorn of his 
vast military powers, it w: even 
have been wise policy (but for the 
impatience for results manifested by 
the two nations) to delay the assault 
of the town, secure that it must even- 
tually be theirs, and that every sup- 
ply sent to the garrison was another 
jet of life-blood from the arteries of 
Russia. In continuing to hold Sebas- 
topol, hers was the policy of the 
speculator who, living beyond his 
means, will not retrench lest the 
world should suspect him of insol- 
vency. ‘To maintain a province which 
(except through some unforeseen poli- 
tical chance) it is beyond her power to 
preserve, she squanders the resources 
which, rightly applied, would render 
her empire elsewhere unassailable. 
If the Czar were able to say “ attack 
the Crimea if you will—I acknow- 
ledge it to be my vulnerable point— 
but in that case I will retaliate on 
your weak points,” there might be 
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good argument for defending it to the 
last, while aiming at the joints of his 
adversary’s armour. But the terri- 
tories of England and France are be- 
yond menace; and, meantime, the 
vitality of the Russian Achilles is 
frittered away by the irritation of the 
incurable and poisoned wound in the 
vulnerable heel, when timely excision 
would have left the vast frame, though 
maimed, yet potent for defence. 

For the sake of all the powers en- 
gaged, and of the world, it is to be 
hoped that, whenever Sebastopol falls, 
Russia will see the necessity of con- 
cluding peace. But if glory be worth 
fighting for, it is scarcely to be de- 
sired that the war should soon ter- 
minate, while the idea of England’s 
military deficiencies, so strongly im- 
pressed of late on the mind of Europe, 
is yet undispelled by an adequate ex- 
hibition of her real power. Through 
the clouds of gossip, twaddle, lamen- 
tation, and foreboding which form 
part of the conditions of our national 
existence, the fact will at length be- 
come lustrously apparent, that the 
nation which forty years ago found 
itself, at the termination of a long 
war, not only unrivalled by sea, but 
possessed of as complete and formi- 
dable an army as any country in 
Europe, has, since then, with her 
advances in wealth, science, and the 
arts of peace, grown also in military 
resources in greater proportion than 
her neighbours. With each suecessive 
year her preponderance will increase 
till, at her full development, attained 
not without distraction, sacrifice, and 
internal disquietude, she shall wield a 
power capable of stilling the world’s 
convulsions, and of securing for her- 
self at once pre-eminence and peace. 
Then she will, as before, trust only to 
her splendid reputation, till the trum- 
pet will again startle her amid her 
bales and machinery, and she will find 
her arms rusted, her sinews relaxed, 
and her great name endangered by the 
feebleness with which her first blows 
are delivered; and she will be more 
fortunate than she deserves, if her 
latent strength can yet be called forth 
in time to redeem her reputation. 








